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SHOPPERS’ AND 
BUYERS’ GUIDE 


(Continued from page 4.) 


Miscellaneous—Cont. 


| . WEDDING CAKEinhandsome bores, Ex 


anywhere and guaranteed. Beaut - 
tustrated booklet. shows st; tyes and prices. ntaly A 
it. Rebboli Sons Co.. Worcester, ton Est. 1871, 


























Wedding Invitations, Announcements. 
Visiting cards and stamped stationery. Elegant 
Goods at moderate prices: samples er request. 
Lycett Stationers, 317 N. Charles S » Baltimore. 








Mourning Millinery 
HENESEY, MOURNING HATS 


styles , 
4 Fifth Ave. oun a ae you 
Formerly Lillias Hurd. em, & 3th. 











Rooms, Ap’ts, Etc. 
SOUTHERNERS comi 


poatortetie rooms (near Centra 
7 » beard ¢ 
N. Miss 





North will find 
Y Park), private 
Fo at 319-321 West 57th St., 
roudfoot. 








Shoes 


WILLIAM BERNSTEIN Short Vamp 





Shoes, {Be Pat. Off.) Originator; crea- 
Gashity” Style ts Nan for klet ““V."* 
Boia ely at 54 & 1540 B’way, N. ¥. 





a7 
ACK’S SHOE SHOP short vamp 
hoes—the smartest, snappiest and _most comfort 
ghie footwear made, AIL sizes. es al 4A to 
EE. th Ave., bet. 2th & Mth Sts. = 4 








Shopping Commissions 





Mrs. H. Goodale Abernethy 
Shor i Commission. No Cherge. 
adison Ave., New York. 


24 Regents Park Rd., London. 1 Rue Scribe, Paris. 


MRS. E. F. BASSET, 
145 West 165th St., N. Y.. Well secure for you 
individual artistio effects in furnishing house, 
cottage or apartment. Write. 


Mrs. Sarah B. Darlin Snecessor to 

Mrs. Katherine A. Bidwell. urchasing soem: 

Accompanying out-of-town patrons. No char 
Chap ing. 51 W. léth, N. 


MRS. Ss. D. JOHNSON Shops for at 
with customers without charge. Selection of N 

Y. Boarding Schools = aris, yu we Social and 
Business references. E. 33rd St., ¥. City. 


MRS. VIRGINIA WARREN 

. Broadway and 104th St. Shops 
wn — ‘with ‘customers without cha 
and full information on request. Te 

















. Samples 
- 9725 River. 


MRS. VIRGINIA WARREN 








MRS. F. N. ata 
Sheugat in 4 lines. Shops for and 
with Custome No Co Ge Correspondence 
solicited. 225 W. 45th St., New York. 


MISS. HELEN CURTIS % . Fifth 
General sh ; 








I KNOW THE STORES | 


Will shop for you or and 
Wieenst: MES. WAalren REMIMa TON 
N OLS, 45 West 3ith Street, New York. 





Refined Taste ana excellent judgment sel 
ing Trousseaux, gowns, 7 oe household 
requisites. Shop with on or 


Hayward-Rouss, 311 W. %th St., for poe. Tel. Seats nee 
MISS EMMA L. ALDEN 
ag — hy > gh 
0 W. 115th St., a Tel. neice ater 


THE E SHOPPING STUDIO 
New York. All Re if 
}— = Sa ae on request. x charge. 
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Rm of farmihne 
—— Mea G . Brown, 1 Madison Av _N. ¥. 


Ren ert coset ope, ais 
wipe: tarts, Heal ies Lass eal 
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Hats, Dress Trimmings, 
Lace gowns 
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MRS. CLARENCE MACKAY WITH HER 
DAUGHTERS, KATHERINE AND ELLIN, AND 


HER SMALL SON, MASTER JOHN W. MACKAY 


Photo by Curtis Bell 
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ALTRUISM IN FASHIONABLE DOGDOM 


Some Pedigreed Canines and Their Charming Young Mistresses, Who Are Lending Their Aid to 
Provide a Shelter for the Friendless Dogs of Philadelphia 


T is not often that dogs of position 
and pedigree are given an oppor- 
tunity to perform such an altruistic 
act (or whatever expression is the 

equivalent in dog language) as that yearly 
afforded the pet dogs.of Philadelphia. When 
called upon to assist their fellow canines in 
the lower walks of life, with simple generos- 
ity they lend their distinguished presence to 
public exhibition, knowing well that the mere 
mention of their names will draw a large 
crowd, and incidentally money to replenish 
the coffers of the home that is exercising a 
supervising care over the dog waifs of the 
city streets. 

The humbler dogs are cared for at Francis- 
vale in kennels and houses scattered over the 
broad acres surrounding a picturesque farm- 
house, near Radnor Station—one of the beau- 
tiful breathing spots along the Main Line. 
“Francisvale”—as the doggish country-seat is 
ealled—was provided by the benevolence of 
Mrs. George B. McClelland, as a memorial to 
her well-known pet, Francis. The story of 
Mrs. McClelland’s meeting with Francis is 
very touching. One evening as she was leav- 
ing the theatre, she discovered a strange dog 
following her. Moved by the animal’s evi- 
dent friendlessness, she took him home with 
her, where, in comfort and delight, he lived 
out the length of days decreed unto dogdom. 
Francisvale followed, as Mrs. McClelland’s 
guarantee against destitution among Francis’ 
former comrades in adversity. 

This project of founding a home for home- 
less animals, somewhat upon the order of the 
home for dogs in Paris, met with great favor 
from the people of Philadelphia, and to-day 
it is an institution among the most important 
of the city. Until this home was founded 


By ADELAIDE M. DELANY 
Photographs by F. M. Eliot 


dogs found on the streets, deserted by their 
masters, were sent to the city pound, there 
to meet with an ignominious death. Under 
the present regime, such of the “submerged 
tenth” of dogdom as may afterward become 
valuable members of the community are sent 
to the pleasant land of Francisvale. It often 
happens that when a dog has been under the 
hospitable care of the managers of Francis- 
vale for a time, some person looking for a dog 
to fill a gap in a household, comes to Francis- 
vale for one, and so the once trembling, de- 
serted poodle, or the ill-used mongrel (who 
had, like the unemployed of London, walked 
the city streets looking for a place to rest his 
head) goes forth with a chance for a new 
start in life. 
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“Prince Merrywink”’ 





It “costs money” to keep up Francisvale; 
and so when money was needed this Spring, 
the well-nurtured dogs from homes of luxury 
and refinement were asked to put themselves 
on exhibition for the cause of their fellow 
dogs. There was a zest added to the occa- 
sion this year by the introduction of prizes; 
not for pedigree only, but for virtues, such 
as we classified in the children’s games, “the 
prettiest,” “the wittiest,” “the one you love 
the best.” 

“Rumson” a collie belonging to Mrs. James 
Francis Sullivan at Radnor, is a dog of un- 
shaken dignity and of broad views. Yet he 
seems to be a genuine American, for he is 
thoroughly democratic in taste, and is friend- 
ly alike to the fastidious friends of his mis- 
tress and the people with whom he is thrown 
into contact whenever he walks abroad. This 
is very generous of Rumson for his pedigree 
includes such compelling names in dog gene- 
alogy as Prince Ellwyn, Imperial Don, Lady 
Lot, Duchess Abbotsford, and other dogs of 
title and eminence. He is always glad to sit 
beside his young mistress, one of the daugh- 
ters of the house, and likes to be driven in 
the family pony cart, especially when upon 
festive occasions like a dog show, it is dec- 
orated with flowers. 

There are few people in the vicinity of 
Rittenhouse Square, or the frequenters of the 
dog shows at the Bellevue-Stratford, but know 
“Billy Taft” by sight. Billy, like the dis- 
tinguished “Chief Executive,” goes about 
whither duty summons him, so when the call 
came from Francisvale, this season, he re- 
sponded promptly. Some penetrating person 
has observed that the one accomplishment 


Miss Viola Beale and “Daisy Beale” 











which marks the human animal as above the 
lower is the ability to laugh. Dogs, properly 
speaking and judged superficially, never 
laugh (though, indeed, they must often feel 
tempted to), but, nevertheless, Billy Taft was 
decorated this year for being voted “the wit- 
tiest” by the Board of Judges. This is by 
no means the first time that he has gratified 
his guardian, Mrs. Joseph Gazzam, and his 
young mistress, the attractive daughter of the 


“Billy Taft,” the wittiest dog in Philadelphia 


household, Miss Olivia, by carrying off the 
highest honors. There is an undeniably at- 
tractive quality in his mirth-provoking looks, 
though his wit, to be painfully exact, is not 
so much that of the late Mark Twain, as the 
more whimsical variety of Charles Lamb. 
Every dog lover in Philadelphia knows “Billy,” 
and he does not leave many shows with- 
out a blue ribbon to his credit. “ Pat,” Billy’s 
chum, is the property of Miss Cordelia Biddle 
and also one of the well-known dogs in the 
“set.” Daisy Beale is the only Philadelphia 
dog who rivals Billy Taft for the seat of 
honor in the “witty” class; but it may be 
(since the womankind of the higher order 
of animals, are said to be devoid of a 
sense of humor) that Daisy’s sex has some- 
thing to do with the fact, that it is Billy 
who repeatedly makes away with the sig- 
nificant blue. 

If Gainsborough or some of the more 
modern painters, looking for grace and col- 
oring, could see the charming picture which 
Miss Helen Ellis makes standing with her 
Eskimo, “Prince Merrywink,” in her arms, 
they would clamor for the privilege of a 
sitting. No one meeting Prince Merrywink 
in the city, or about his country residence 
at Radnor, can refrain from according unto 
His Highness the honor which is royalty’s 
natural due. And not even a hardened 
scoffer at the “divinity that doth hedge a 
king” could fail to take pleasure in the 
sight of the Prince’s hand-maiden, Miss 
Ellis. 

Other dogs who have helped Francisvale 
this season are, Miss Jan, the puppy St. 
Bernard, of Miss Jane Gordon Coxe; the 
attractive fox terriers of Miss Katherine C. 
Biddle, the Yorkshire terrier, “Rowden,” 
of Mrs. Thomas Earl White, and “Giotto,” 
({mamed by his artistic mistress and of 
Italian breed, Lupeta) belonging to Miss 
Anna H. Dennison. Then there is Miss 
Polly Flinders, a rough-haired terrier who 
is the pet of Miss Katherine C. Biddle. 
Fitz-Simmons, Biddy and Sister Lee, are 
the dogs whom the Misses Henrietta Ogden 
and Bertha Ogden, send out to help the 
waif dogs of Francisvale. 

Topsy is one of the favorites of Devon 








Little Miss Jane Gordon Coxe with Jan, a St. 
Bernard puppy of high degree 


and the property of Mrs. John Williams Pat- 
ten, while Barney (“Who is it?”), with an 
anonymous surname, is at present at Francis- 
vale and, quite apropos of his Celtic name, is 
registered as of the breed of Irish Terrier. 
There is still another “Topsy” who has helped 
to increase the exchequer of the Francisvale 
Home, but the enumerators placed her among 
the Cocker Spaniels. 

Mrs. John Easby, Mrs. Frederick Thurs- 
toh Mason, Mrs. Joseph Gazzam, Mrs. George 
B. McClelland, Mrs. Thomas Earl White and 
Mrs. John Williams Patten are among Phila- 
delphia’s many dog lovers, and Francisvale 
has on its list of supporters a large number 
of the most well-known women of the Quaker 
City’s society. 


In spite of weeks of torrid weather this 
summer, the mad dog scare, even in the case 





The daughter of Mrs. Francis 


Sullivan with her 
collie, “Rumson” 











VOGUE 


of sensational newspapers, is noticeable by 
its absence, although the dogs of the metropo- 
lis go their devious ways unmuzzled. This 
freedom from senseless hysteria on the sub- 
ject is almost wholly due to the sane attitude 
of Dr. Lederle, the Health Commissioner of 
New York. It is gratifying to learn through 
the monthly bulletin of the A. S. P. C. A. 
(Greater New York) that the city’s assort- 
ment of stray dogs, and cats, continues to re- 


Mrs. Joseph Gazzam and the waggish “Billy Taft” 


ceive the daily attention of the agents. The 
number of unwanted or disabled small ani- 
mals destroyed in any single month, averag- 
ing about thirty thousand. If it were not 
for this beneficent service hundreds of thou- 
sands of starving, wretched creatures would 
be seen on the thoroughfares of the city. It 
is to be hoped that the Woman’s Auxiliary of 
the A. S. P. C. A. will be able to greatly 
extend the work of its Small Animal Com- 
mittee. This Committee was established over 
a year ago under the able chairmanship of 
Mrs. Gordon Knox Bell, and its plan of 
operation includes the posting of explana- 
tory and educational placards and arranging 
for free postal card and telephone service in 
120 drug shops south of Twelfth Street and 
in about 48 drug stores in the Bronx. 
Placards printed in English, Yiddish and 
Italian are hung conspicuously about the 
stores to urge the public to have their pets 
humanely disposed of when they can no lon- 
ger provide for them, and directions are 
given as to modifying the A. §. P. C. A. to 
call for the unwanted animals. The res- 
cue of abandoned and strayed animals is 
further urged. These placards have been 
placed in all the parochial schools, in the 
settlement houses, lodging houses, reading 
rooms and other places where children con- 
gregate. The drug store service is located 
in the poorest quarters of the city, where 
the population is almost wholly made up of 
those who have neither the time nor the 
money to take undesirable animals to a dis- 
tant shelter, nor would all but a small minor- 
ity know how to call up the Society and ask 
that animals be cared for. The free postal 
card and free telephone service has proved 
highly efficient, according to the réport of 
the Chairman of the Committee, many hun- 
dreds of animals having been saved by it 
from the wretched existence of wandering 
the streets in a sick, disabled or starving 
condition. 

Such success constitutes yet anotheft un- 
deniable proof of the superiority of an open- 
eyed, scientific correction of a tangible evil 
over the old, bigoted attempt to slur over 
what was regarded as an unfortunate but 
inevitable state of affairs. 
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GOOD STYLE DINNER GOWNS FOR SCHOOL GIRLS 


: 


For “Fashion Descriptions” see page 52 
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SEEN AT THE GRAND PRIX DE LONG- 
HAMPS WHERE THE CULMINATION OF 
THE SEASON’S MODE IS EXPLOITED. 
THE FASHIONS WORN ON THIS RACE 
DAY GIVE THE FIRST HINT OF WHAT 




















IS LIKELY TO PREVAIL IN THE EARLY 
AUTUMN. FROCKS OF BLACK OR DARK 
COLORED SATIN WITH OVERDRESSES 
OF EXQUISITE WHITE LACE ‘OR EMBROI- 
DERED NET WERE MUCH IN EVIDENCE 
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THE GOWNING OF LA PETITE PARISIENNE 


The French Child Suggests a Doll—Smart Blue and Green Suit for Child— 
The New Net Makes a Lovely Costume for Girl of Thirteen— 
Lavish Use of Ribbon—Toile De Jouy Favored for Children 


HERE is always a bit of the doll in 
the appearance of little French girls 
when dressed at their best; dainti- 
ly lovely as they are, this air of arti- 

ficiality is first of all noticeable. Is it not of 
a charming doll that one thinks at sight of the 
little creature of the sketch decked in the finest 
of white embroidered mull? The filmy skirt 
fluffs about her knees and the tiny apron 
tunic, held slightly to the figure by a few 
controlling tucks, leaves the soft throat and 
tender arms bare. How prettily the bow ends 
of blue ribbon, that tie the apron together 
at the top, fall over the arm; longer bows 
hold together the open sides. This dainty 
creature flitted over the lawn in front of the 
Polo Club house in the Bois one hot afternoon 
of a children’s day. Her white embroidered 
linen coat and big mob lace hat discarded, the 
blue ribbons that topped her blond head flut- 
tered gayly as she ran, 


SMART COAT MODEL 


An older child that day, as she was lifted 
into her mama’s motor car to be taken 
home, repleted with unaccustomed sweets 
and tired with play, wore the charming 
coat of the second sketch. Of soft but 
rough-surfaced tan colored serge, it was 
smartly trimmed with woolen-latticed net, em- 
broidered in blue and green woo!; collar and 
cuffs were made from this odd material and 
of mixed blue and green wool were the tassels 
that hung from them and the rounded point 
of the collar in the back. The big~ buttons 
were covered with the embroidered wool in- 
side serge rims, 

For little girls of six, the two pretty mod- 
els shown in the sketch on this page are the 
newest of autumn smartness. The first frock 
is of gray and white striped cheviot, with a 
trimming of Alice blue silk and a little guimpe 
and short sleeves of embroidered batiste; cut 
steel buttons ornament the blue silk skirt 
band and edge the shaped yoke pieces. Her 
companion wears a pretty tunic dress of old 





Of the finest white mull with a little embroidered 
tunic 





blue Henrietta over a box-plaited underskirt. 
The belt and bandings are of blue silk striped 
with lines of gray soutache and trimmed with 
tiny steel buttons. An embroidered collar of 
deep butter-colored batiste finishes the neck 
and a. smart little jabot is drawn through an 
embroidered slit at the side. 


COSTUMES SHOWN IN ILLUSTRATIONS 


A young girl wore a chic Guilbert Bruet 
costume of black and white wool barred off 
































New models of Cheviot and Henrietta cioth for 
little maids of six 


with black lines, A band of plain white 
cloth, two inches wide, hemmed the skirt and 
mounted to the belt, covering the seam at 
each side of the front. Buttons of shining 
red toile ciré, rimmed in gold, ornamented 
the band, set in two clusters of three. Simi- 
lar bands, trimmed the short coat, passing 
about the neck and down each side of the 
front; just below the waistline the pointed 
ends were held by buttons matching those on 
the skirt; smaller ones finished the cuffs and 
marked tiny breast pockets; with a red 
leather belt it was sweetly girlish. (See left 
figure, page 13.) A little costume, I recog- 
nized for a Paquin model, of blue cloth, had 
a double skirt which, with the skirt of the 
short coat, formed three étages; the second 
skirt and the coat were split on the sides, 
the edges piped with black satin; revers, belt, 
and cuffs made of white cloth, were edged 
with narrow bands of black satin, plentifully 
sprinkled with shining steel buttons. (See 
middle figure, page 13). The third figure of 
the group wears a stunning long serge coat 


’ for motoring, it shows the kimono yoke effect 


and its soft, golden coloring is set off by long 
lapels and cuffs of black satin; black rubber 
rimmed serge buttons fasten it low in front 
and trim the sleeves above the cuff. 


THE NEW NET 


How graceful seemed a slender sprite of 
thirteen years in rose colored net— a new ma- 


serial, something between a marquissete and 
old-fashioned grenadine—woven with a hard, 
round thread in the tiny squares. It was 
hung over silk of the same color and trimmed 
with large, half-squares of fine English em- 
broidery, above a three-inch band of rose- 
colored silk. She was like a green petaled 
rose with her wide belt of pale leaf green 
silk, with ribbon of the same color winding 
her lace Charlotte hat, spreading then into 
a huge bow in front—the only green in the 
costume. The large, fat rosettes that were 
posed, one on the plaited corsage, above the 
belt, and two below it on the skirt, were of 
rose-colored silk. A bit of the delicate open 
embroidery trimmed the round neck and small 
half squares of it, with a band of rose silk, 
the short chemise sleeves. 


FLOCK OF LACE FLOUNCES 


A tiny mite that day wept unconsolatary 
tears in the arms of her bonne at missing 
the prize in a little race arranged to suit ten- 
der years. How the great tears dripped over 
the lace of her dainty frock. Frills of lace 
composed it, five of them, scantily gathered 

from shoulders to hem; the upper frill 

passed over the shoulders, falling like 

short sleeves over small under sleeves of 

finely tucked lingerie. A few little bows 

of pale blue ribbon hid themselves under 

the third frill and at each side of her 
mob cap of fine white lace a fat blue rosette 
was posed, hanging one long ribbon end. 


A RIBBON SEASON 
Children’s things show a lavish use of rib- 
bon in rosettes, sashes and big-bowed hair 


ribbons. Deep pot hats, flaring bell ones, and 
bonnets with mob crowns, are banded with 





Smart little coat of soft serge trimmed with 
woolen net 
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wide ribbon and ribbon ties them under the 
chin, flaunting long ends. Crisp ribbon tied 
in perkily picked out bows flares out at either 
side of little heads like sails; one would not 
be surprised to see the little bodies lifted 
from the ground by the wind! A girl, just 
entering her teens, wears a charming gown 
of ecru étamine, coarsely woven, and trimmed 
with heavy Russian lace. Laid underneath, 
banding the skirt twice, the corsage once, and 
narrower, the short 


sleeves, is pink and Jy ‘ 
green pompadour rib- 77 : te 
bon in bright deep © 


shades of color, but 
softened into beautiful 
harmony by the soft- 
toned €6tamine. Her (&% 
cloche hat is trimmed ~~ 
with frills of ecru lace, 
edged with white Val- 
enciennes, and little 
bunches of bright pink 
roses nestle inside 
green leaves. 


LITTLE PARTY FROCK 


A birthday party 
gown for a six-year-old 
has its skirt of English 
embroidery trimmed 
with square motifs of 
tucked white linen 
lawn. Above a feur- 
inch embroidered frill, 
that finishes the hem of 
the skirt, wide pink 
ribbon passes under 
straps of embroidery 
and gathers at one side 
into a big flat rosette. 


SMART USE OF TOILE DE 
youy 

While far from 
novel toile de Jouy 
holds such decorative 
quality that mothers 
persist in the use of it 
for their children. 
Stroling in the Bois 
one bright morning re- 
cently, I admired two 
little sisters busily en- 
gaged in feeding the 
swans with choice tid- 
bits of bread. After r 
the fashion of French | 
sisters they were | 
gowned exactly alike in 
sky-blue Tussah frocks, 
under smart little coats 
of blue and green fig- 
ured toile de Jouy, 


ttle es 


plain blue. The coats 

were long, in front the corners pointed to 
the edge of the skirt hem. Shawl revers 
faced with plain blue, turned to the waist 
line then, lapping to one side, closed under 
two large toile de Jouy covered buttons. The 
long, loose coat sleeves, faced with the toile, 
turned up above the elbows, showing the 
lace sleeves of the corsage beneath. Their 
pretty little mushroom hats were cleverly fash- 
ioned in a mingling of the tussah and toile de 
Jouy. 


YOUNG MATRON’S MORNING DRESS. 


Though under the care of a bonne, the 
mother—also after the fashion of the French 
—strolled in the background with a watch- 
ful eye on her darlings. She, too, was smart 
in a charming costume of black satin. The 
short skirt showed sufficiently full and plain, 
under the edge of the long coat made on 
lovely, long, straight lines. High in the back 
a little fullness was gathered under a _ half- 
belt—a stitched satin band, held by a large 
button at either end. A wide sailor collar 
was weighted by a large button set in each 
corner, and smaller buttons held back wide 
split cuffs. Her American shoes were tied 
with wide ribbon bows; her pot hat flared 
black aigrettes; as she stood leaning on the 
Directoire handle of her scarlet parasol I 
thought it all an adorable picture ‘gainst its 
background of green trees, grass, blue sky 
and the darker blue of the lake where the 
big white swans moved stately. Mapame F, 
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of the SABOT 


By KATHARINE METCALF ROOF 


cobbles down the street, swelling 
gradually into a clatter that almost 
drowns the chorus of shrill little 


‘Toco is a pattering sound on the 


“7 


: Smart little black and white tailor-made with brilliant touches of red; a Paquin frock of blue cloth 
hemmed with a band of and a motor coat of golden ribbed serge with revers and cuffs of black satin 


voices accompanying it—the children are com- 
ing home from school in Brittany. Thirty or 
forty pairs of small wooden sabots patter and 
clatter in unison as they pass—the boys in 
barets and blue blouses, the girls in black 
dresses and white coifs and—alas—a few in 
the ugly, cheap cotton dresses of the period. 

They have gone through a number of modi- 
fications, those little sabots, and may be seen 
in all their stages in the sabotmaker’s win- 
dow. First, the rough, plain wood, then a 
pair with a coating of black enamel paint or 
yellow varnish; next a combination sabot 
and sandal made of thinner wood with a 
canvas cross piece and lacing. Ther there 
are the carved sandals, simple or elaborate, 
with the toe perhaps curving up into a gro- 
tesque little figure. These were, undoubtedly, 
for féte days before Briton peasant learned 
to wear shoes. Last of all, there is a primi- 
tive shoe of very thick leather and simple, 
uncomfortable lines. 

As the children pass and the sound of the 
little feet dies away in a diminuendo, one 
realizes that however slowly things may 
change, even in kindly, conservative Brit- 
tany, the dull touch of modernity, persistently 
striving to make all things unimaginatively 
similar, is inescapable. In Brittany, more 
than in any other corner of Europe, the pict- 
uresque costume with the beautiful historic 
coif—has survived. The Breton who has re- 
tained the consciousness of his nationality 
intact through three centuries of French pos- 
session has been slow to change in all things. 





He has even preserved his language, in spite 
of the French refusal to have it taught in the 
schools. Unsanitary and unclean, the ma- 
jority of Breton peasants undeniably are— 
like all other peasants 
og WH -—yet clean compared 
: with the majority of 
Latins of a higher class. 
The Breton women, in- 
deed, have a surface ef- 
fect of immaculateness 
with their starched 
coifs, collars and white, 
embroidered guimpes. 
They have not clung to 
their costume stolidly. 
They seem to love it 
as a symbol of their 
nationality and to know 
that it is beautiful. 
They will tell you that 
the young girls who 
have given it up are 
very foolish. Yet each 
year there is an in- 
creasing number who 
do so, and it is quite 
usual to see a mother 
in the costume carrying 
in her arms a baby in 
a straw hat and dingy, 
modern calico, uncon- 
scious in her new mis- 
taken pride, that her 
child has suddenly be- 
come just an ordinary 
poor child in a dirty 
cotton dress, while a 
real Breton child is a 
quaint and _ adorable 
picture. About Quim- 
per and Plou Gastel you 
can see a real Valas- 
quez baby with its long, 
tightly fitted bodice and 
full skirts and little 
embroidered hood; in 
other towns, little min- 
iature old women with 
black skirts, velvet- 
trimmed, reaching to 
the ground and a coif 
like their mothers. 
As for the men, the 
Breton peasant, in or- 
dinary modern clethes, 
is just a clumsy, sheep- 
ish-looking countryman. 
In his velvet trimmed 
suit, perhaps embroid- 
ered with orange for a féte day, his Breton hat 
with long velvet streamers, he is not only 
bizarre and picturesque, but dignified. 

The féte day costumes—such as are to be 
seen at weddings and the pardons—show 
striking differences. Color is predominant 
yet, never crude or raw color, always rich, 
faded or delicate tones. In certain regions, 
Plou Gastel Pennmarch, Pont Il’Abbe, strong, 
vivid green, blue and orange are used, but 
always beautifully. Greens and blues seem 
to appeal to the Breton taste most strongly. 
Their color perception is, indeed, most sub- 
tle, as one discovers very quickly in discuss- 
ing purchases with them. Color is ordinarily 
seen only in the caps and aprons, and in the 
band of tinsel embroidery about the throat. 
But in certain towns the costumes are blue 
or coffee color instead of black. 

When one sees in a crowd the contrast of 
these men, women and children making a 
picture out of the little street with the su- 
perior, advanced citizen in the crudest edi- 
tion of twentieth century garments, one won- 
ders desperately if there is no way to stem, 
in certain quarters of the earth, the rising 
tide of civilization, destined in time to wipe 
out the customs and costumes of Brittany, 
destroying both the people’s charm and: their 
simple happiness. Modernity is so often only 
another name for what the Gryphon called 
uglification. Must the day come when the 
coifs of Brittainy will be seen only in a mu- 
seum, and the little sabots no longer clatter 
on the cobbles on their way home from school? 





—— 
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Mr. and Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish, Jr., and the bride’s attendants, Mrs. Quincy Bent and Mrs. Alexander Wiiliams, of Philadelphia. 
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Affairs at Newport Small and Quiet Rather than Large 


4 | HIS summer has 
not been wildly 
gay; field sports 
and horse shows 

apparently have been the 
main attractions at the 
different watering places. Many traveled 
trom .one to the other, not spending much 
time at any one place. Newport has become 
mildly patriotic and the officers of the fleet 
are to be entertained with some show of bril- 
liancy. Mr. and Mrs. Edward Berwind do 
much for this Rhode Island city by the sea, 
but otherwise it is a summer of quiet 
luncheons and dinners. There are few for- 
mal affairs, such as were wont to be features 
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Mr. and Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish 


of Newport, in other days. No one has 
had the temerity to revive the McAllister 
picnics; coaching is unheard of in the later 
adoption of the motor, and the tennis and 
the horse show week, with a spurt during 
the yacht races, seem to be all that is of- 
fered. The trouble is that there has been 
no one to take the initiative, since Mrs. Fish, 
on whom so much depends, did not entertain, 
and Mrs. John R. Drexel decided once again 
not to bring out her daughter, as yet. 
There are no Vanderbilts to give fétes 
or large dances; only Mrs. Reginald, 
who does not care for that kind of 
thing, and Mrs. Harry Payne Whit- 
ney, who is quite engrossed in rt. 
But the Gerrys, on account of the 
younger son’s marriage to Miss Town- 
send, are entertaining much more than 
is their wont, and there are charm- 
ing hostesses like Mrs. Oelrichs, Mrs. 
Thomas, Mrs. Roekler and Mrs. Rich- 
ard Gambrill, who can always be relied 
upon for dinners. 


SOME MIDSUMMER BETROTHALS 


Newport has caught the marrying 
fever, however, and there are several 
interesting engaged couples. Among 
these are Miss Edith Deacon and 
George Lee Peabody—the second Dea- 
con engagement of the year, Miss Doro- 
thy Deacon, a younger sister having 


and Brilliant—Cupid Charming and Effective Though the 
Mercury Be High—Gay Fish-Dick Wedding at Garrison 
—American Manners at the Bar of British Criticism 


been married to the Prince Radziwill, 9 


in London, in early July. Miss Edith 
Deacon, the only one of the daughters 
of the: late Mr. Deacon, who has been 
much in this country, has, for some 
time, made her summer home with her 
grandmother, Mrs. Baldwin, at New- 
port. She has always been a fav- 
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orite there and many were 
the congratulations she re- 
ceived upon the announce- 
ment of ner engagement. 
Mr. Peabody comes from 
an old and historic Boston 
family. He is the son of the late Samuel Endi- 
cott Peabody, while his mother was a Miss 
Lee. The Rev. Endicott Peabody, of the 
Groton School, is his brother. Certainly the 
mere names, Endicott and Peabody, suggest 
Boston at its best, and the Deacons were also 
for years among the conspicuous people in 
Boston society. I suppose the wedding will 
be at Newport. 

Abroad, one hears of the approaching mar- 
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Mr. and Mrs. Evans R. Dick 
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The ushers at the Fish-Dick wedding The bridal party on the way to the church 


THE AUTUMN TO BE GAY WITH WEDDINGS. 
Together with these engagements the late 
summer and early au- 
tumn bring forth the 
weddings of Miss Dix 
and Mr. Lawrance (which 
took place at Mt. Kisco 
the first week in August) 
and Miss Sherman and 
Mr. Gillespie—the date 
being the 8th of Septem- 
ber, the place Newport. 
Mrs. Lawrance is the 
daughter of the late Rev. 
Dr. Morgan Dix, rector 
of Trinity. Her mother 
was Miss Soutter, of 
Georgia. Her paternal 
grandfather was the 


riage of Miss Claire Frewen and Wilfred McVickar, of our navy. But while all this 
{ Brinsley Sheridan. Miss Frewen’s mother was is interesting gossip and might be extended 
one of the fascinating 
Misses Jerome, of New 
York, and, consequently, 
she is a niece of Mrs. 
! George Cornwallis West, 

formerly Lady Randolph 
Churchill. Miss Frew- 
, en’s father, Moreton 
Frewen, an economist 
and interested in various 
social problems, comes 
over to this country a 
great deal. Miss Frewen 
has enjoyed the intimate 
friendship of the Duke 
of Connaught’s daugh- 
ters, the Crown Princess 
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of Sweden and the beau- 
tiful Princess Patricia. 
She was one of the 
bridemaids to Miss Nel- 
lie Post, who married 
Montagu Eliot. Mr. 
Sheridan is a brother of 
that grande dame, Mrs. 
Hall Walker (who be- 
longed to the intimate 
circle of the late King), 
and a collateral descend- 
ant of Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan, the famous 
wit, orator and play- 
wright, to whom we are 
indebted for the School 
for Scandal. Sheridan’s 
daughter was the Hon. 
Mrs. Norton, herself a 
poetess of no mean re- 
nown, and her _ son, 
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Wedding guests at “high tea” 
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on the lawn at The Lodge 





celebrated war governor 
—also sometime Minis- 
ter to France—whose 
command as to the flag 
is one of the cherished 
utterances of history. 
Her grandmother was 
also a remarkable wo- 
man in her day. Mr. 
Lawrance—it is spelled 
with an “a’—is the son 
of the late Francis %€. 
Lawrance, Jr.. whos? 
first wife was a Miss 
Lanier. Young Mr. Law- 
rance’s stepmother is a 
sister of Mrs. Ava Will- 
ing Astor. Mrs. Fran- 
cis Lawrance, Sr., was a 
Miss Garner and one of 
her grandsons is Baron 
Vernon. The wedding 


| Baron Grantley, married, en premieres noces. indefinitely, I must not forget that it is not of was a very pretty affair but quiet. 
| Miss McVickar, a daughter of Commodore _ this day and generation. Miss Fish and Mr. Cutler are to be mar- 
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ried in October at Garrison on the Hudson, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish will give 
the wedding breakfast and reception. And so 
the list grows and it would seem as if wed- 
dings were to be the principal social events 
of the autumn as well as of the late summer. 


A GAY COUNTRY WEDDING BY THE HUDSON 


After all, there is nothing so jolly as a 
country wedding. A ceremony in a city 
church is apt to be theatrical and 
spectacular; but one in some little 4 
chapel in-the midst of a neighbor- ‘ 
hood, where everybody knows each 
other, and especially in spring, sum- 
mer and the early autumn, when Na- 
ture provides a most beautiful and 
elaboriate mise en scene is ideal. All 
through the Hudson, Berkshires and 
Long Island country, there are just 
such colonies with just such chapels 
and, looking back into the history of 
past marital events, one cannot but 
recall the several occasions which 
have made a lasting impression. One 
of the fitst country weddings on a 
grand scale occurred before out time, 
but it served to inaugurate this happy 
fashion, now so much the vogue. It 
was that of the late Randolph Robin- 
son and Miss Jay, at the old mansion 
at Bedford, when for the first time a 
specia) train was employed to take 
up the marriage guests. 

On Saturday we all motored over to 
Garrison—called irreverently by some 
the “Fisheries” or the “Aqua- 
rium,” by reason of its being a settle- 
ment where the Fish family is reg- 
nant. Here we have the Stuyvesant 
Fishes and the Hamilton Fishes and 
various other relatives. The occa- 
sion was the marriage of Miss I. Mil- 
dred Dick, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Evans R. Dick (late of Philadelphia), 
and Stuyvesant Fish, Jr., the son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish. A 
July wedding, even in the country, 
as rather a novelty, but this year the 
entire summer has been filled with 
the harmony of nuptial music and 
marriage bells. It was a_ beautiful 
day, although a bit sultry. The Dicks 
occupy a splendid new house at Gar- 
rison and they are among the num- 
ber who have come recently to settle 
in this ancient domain of the Fish 
family. St. Philip’s is a church where 
the Fishes have worshipped for gen- 
erations and it is suggestive of an 
English shrine. Garrison was nat- 
urally en féte for the occasion, for 
the bride of the day has won the 
hearts of the neighborhood and the 
bridegroom was a son of one of the 
chiefs of the clan. The ceremony 
was set for five o’clock—a most sen- 
sible arrangement in torrid weather 
and suggested the common sense and 
judgement of Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish, 
the mother of the bridegroom—her 
skilful hand and clever suggestion 
were quite apparent in all the ar- 
rangements. Besides a special from 
New York, there were many house 
parties in the neighborhood and motors 
came over from everywhere. The 
church was exquisitely decorated with 
flowers from the Fish and the. Dick 
conservatories, and there was Major 
Creighton Webb with the choir boys 
from St. Thomas’ in town, to supply the “in- 
cidental” music. Creighton Webb has played 
the wedding march for dozens of happy 
couples in two continents, and it is exceed- 
ing good form to ask an amateur rather than 
a professional to conduct this part of the 
service, 

We all went for a big country frolic and 
we had it. Everything was most unconven- 
tional in the sense that it was like a great 
family party. Mrs. Fish arrived but a mo- 
ment before the bride and gave a general 
sweeping glance of inspection before the pro- 
cessional was intoned. She wore one of her 
gorgeous gowns and was stunning. Unfortu- 
nately for her, the auto broke down which 
was to take her to The Lodge, where the re- 
ception was to be held, but she got out and 
walked. Of the guests, some motored, others 
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drove in and still others walked. The bride 
is a handsome girl and made a striking ap- 
pearance in her bridal robes, while her father 
was all smiles. In a way, it was really more 
of a celebration for the young people than 
for the older set. 

The wedding “tea,” as it would be called 
in England, took place on the veranda and 
lawn, where tables were set. But there was 
a total absence of all formality and we all 
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Miss Priscilla Toland (now Mrs. Gasper G. Bacon) and her father, 
Mr. Edward D. Toland. Miss Toland became the bride of Mr. 

Bacon, who is the son of Mr. Robert Bacon 

mbassador to France, on July 16th at Whitemarsh, Pa. 


consequently had a “ripping” time—in fact, 
it was quite late before the young couple went 
away and the majority of the guests dis- 
persed. Some of the countryside people 
kept it up until I would not like to say what 
hour. Both bride and bridegroom are young; 
indeed, it seems only yesterday that the latter 
was a lad at school. He is practical and is 
learning railroading in the right way. At 
present he is stationed in Chicago with the 
Illinois Central system. A bridal trip on 


the “Wasp,” the Dick yacht, was contem-° 


plated, but the vessel ran afoul of a tug near 
Hell Gate and this had to be abandoned. 
Perhaps there were a few less of the old 
guard, always faithful to Mrs. Fish, present 
and more friends of the Dicks who now have 
the show place at Garrison, called The Lodge 
by courtesy, as one would name a Newport 
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cottage. But many were abroad, at Newport 
itself or seattered through the country. But 
those belonging to the older set who were 
there enjoyed the enthusiasm of the younger 
people, even if the fun was a bit exuberant. 
But comme a vingt ans, as the French say, 
and “other days, other customs”—to para- 
phrase an old saying. A country wedding 
must not be formal, the merriment must be 
unreserved, and with host and hostess so 
© kindly hospitable as the parents of 
the bride in their splendid home, 
and the eclat of the Fishes, and 
youth and beauty—well, these are 
elements which make for gaiety. 


FASHION PERIODICALS—-THE OLD AND 
THE NEW 


And talking of weddings and 
matters matrimonial, I see that an 
English woman novelist has been 
writing a series of articles critical 
of America, one of them touching 
on our weddings. Rita, who is the 
author of these papers, is better 
known in England than here. She 
is one of the women who writes 
about a novel or more a year and 
have what are called “leaders” in 
the different women’s fashion pub- 
lications. 

The demand for this variety of 
literature, however, has changed 
much in the past few years. Before 
the last reign, the reader of the 
English fashion magazine was to 
be found more in rural and Colo- 

“rial sections than in town, and 
there was always to these publica- 
tions a certain smug middle-class 
tone, which suggested the lesser 
gentry, the clerical homes and the 
ladies of the small towns and coun- 
try neighborhoods. While in this 
country, as in France, some of the 
women’s publications took almost 
immediately a prominent place in 
the front rank of current literature, 
the old spirit of Godey and Peter- 
son, with British provincial trim- 
mings, seemed to survive in the Pic- 
torials, Gentlewomen and _ other 
magazines of that class. However, 
now the clientele of these publica- 
tions demands only the real thing— 
and they seem to be getting it. The 
fashionable intelligence is frequent- 
ly signed, not by a fictitious “Lady 
This or That,” who speaks with 
awe of the women of the fashion- 
able world—writes of seeing them 
in the park, on Bond Street or at 
the play or a charity bazaar—but 
by some one who evidently knows 
the impoverished daughter of a 
belted Earl, or perhaps the wife or 
widow of a second son, but, at any 
rate some one with a name that can 
at least be found in the Peerage. 
Rita is a clever writer, bright and 
rather less provincial than the usual 
run of English novelists of the kind, 
which always suggests Mudie’s. 


“RITA,” CONCERNING AMERICAN 
WEDDINGS 


In a not over-gracious man- 
ner, one of the notable weddings of 
the year is criticised. We are told 
that it was “a theatrical perform- 
ance”—a painfully trite comment, when every- 
one knows that the charming and beautiful 
mother of the bride had once been on the 
stage and was a member of the first comedy 
stock company in America. But has Rita 
ever attended an English wedding, or more 
particularly, a London one, when Royalty was 
expected? Perhaps the floral display in the 
church was not as elaborate and there was no 
preliminary organ concert, but the crowds in 
the streets and the mob of women afid men— 
here, the fair sex is in the majority—there, 
every holihan, as Rita expresses it, in the 
district—are just as large and animated by a 
curiosity every whit as vulgar. Then the 
bridesmaids and the pages and the wedding 
breakfast which follows! The English fashion 
journals, however, seem to get much of their 
(Continued on page 48.) 
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A Gymkhana ride at Durland’s Academy 
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CONCERNING TRAINING AND GYMKHANA RIDING 


, I SHERE are many ways of 
being unkind to a 
horse, and then again 
of being too kind or, 

in other words, spoiling him by 
allowing him to have his own 
way just at a time when one 
should insist on him doing what 
is asked of him. Over indul- 
gence is not kindness, but means that, sooner 
or later, he will have to be put in the hands 
of a trainer. The horse will then first be 
coaxed to obey, and should this fail, other 
means may be employed—the whip and spurs, 
until he does obey. 

So few people understand why a horse 
should be patted or when and where. In a 
great many cases the poor beast is slapped 
until he is positively frightened without 
knowing what it all means. When asking 
a horse to move any part of his body in 
front of the saddle, he should be stroked 
on the neck or shoulders and spoken to 
kindly; and in asking anything of his quar- 
ters he should be stroked on the quarters. 
If he obeys the command, continue to stroke 
him: if he disobeys or misunderstands, cease 
the caress upon the instant, and in time he 
will come to regard the caress as an infallible 
test of conduct. To simplify my meaning: I 
would not stroke a horse on the neck when 
I asked him to back, nor would I continue 
to pat him when he had repeatedly failed to 
grasp my meaning. Intelligence must exist 
in the trainer before he can begin to de- 
velop the same quality in the horse. 

I have always maintained that much more 
could be done with a horse through kindness 
rather than government by fear. They are 
somewhat like children in that they have 
to be managed, not bullied. It takes un- 
bounded patience, but as with a child, it 
must be made the subject of careful study. 


The Habit of Obedience Should be Taught 
the Horse in His Earliest Training —Gym- 
khana Games as Sport for Horse and: Rider 


Part VI. 


“THE MAKING OF 
A HORSEWOMAN” 


By BELLE BEACH 


Some horses are intelligent, while others are 
stupid, and it is with the latter that good 
horsemanship comes to the fore. To an in- 
telligent horse it is natural to do things read- 





Photo by Pictorial Nese Company 
Modified Potato Race with lances 


ily and properly, but the stupid 
horse has to be led step by step. 
At the first sign of wickedness, 
stern measures should be taken 
to impress upon him that one is 
his master. Once taught this 
lesson, he will never forget it. 

Furthermore, I have never had 
a@ny success in trying to teach a 
“fresh” horse anything. I find that by giving 
him thirty to forty minutes’ good straight- 
away work I am able wholly to command his 
attention. One will find after working him 
in this manner that he will not be gazing 
around, absorbed in every passing trifle, but 
all his faculties will be at the command of 
his rider. 

So frequently are mishaps in the saddle 
directly due to a lack of sympathy and under- 
standing between mount and rider that I 
have, in this division, really outlined a reas- 
onable system of partial prevention. The only 
protection against such accidents as arise 
from emergencies—i. e., outside and uncon- 
trollable circumstances—lies in safety devices 
and in an imstantaneous and intelligent grasp 
of the situation on the part of the rider. 
These, however, we had best consider under 
a separate heading. 


ACCIDENTS 


Safety riding skirts and safety stirrups 
should always be used, so that a fall under 
these circumstances will in all probabilty 
amount to nothing. If one is unseated and 
the skirt and stirrup are not safety a very 
bad accident may occur through the rider hang- 
ing by the skirt to the pommels or being 
dragged by the foot in the stirrup. Always 
remember to throw the weight to the left if 
the horse shies to the right, as this keeps the 
legs tight in position and so restores the bal- 

(Continued on page 53.) 
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The latest thing in juvenile smartness 
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THE YOUNGER GENERATION 


like bees in 


bands was placed around 


Ets. bees are Groups of Happy, Well-Dressed Children, a Midsummer £°%?-) One of these 


more respects Inspiration—Mandarin-Coat Idea Adapted to Juvenile the chest, and another 


than one; not 
only because they are al- Clot h es—Frocks 


ways in motion, always 
working (although they 
accomplish nothing per- 
manent), but also because they follow the 
sweets. In the summer-time, when one 
wants to see what sort of clothes they are 
wearing at the seashoré, it is only necessary 
to follow them—either a-foot or on four 
wheels—and one is pretty sure to bring up 
at a bon-bon shop or an ice-cream-soda coun- 
ter, where a group of them, under the care 
of a governess or other chaperon, will be 
found making a great ado about their de- 
cision on ices, or clamoring for their especial 
favorites in candy. I saw sucu a group to- 
day with their big cloche hats set back on 
their heads; and those heads set close to- 
gether in serious conference whether to take 
chocolate sundaes, or pistache with lemon 
ice. One of them was wearing the loose pon- 
gee coat, shown in one of the sketches, over 
a wheat-colored batiste frock that was pret- 
tily smocked on the yoke. Its closing on the 
left was held with three embroidered buttons, 
and there were pretty revers faced with red. 
A shirred facing of red rajah relieved the 
rather elderly effect of her mushroom hat, 
on its left upturn—she was only ten—but the 
grandmother effect in both hats and bonnets 
is the prevailing craze for little girls. 


DAINTY, ONE-PIECE FROCK. 


In the same group was a child with a one- 


piece frock of the Dorothy genre, made of 
marine-blue linen with bands of embroidery 
run with black velvet ribbon and having em- 
broidery motifs on the front box-plait. A 
black varnished belt, and boots of the same, 
were worn. The fastening was made on the 
shoulders, and the tucked guimpe had long 
sleeves. Simplicity and good color-union 
made it smart to a degree; especially when 
the coarse rough-and-ready cloche of burnt 
straw was considered, for its chic trimming 
of three ribbon roses in the respective colors 
of dull pink, green, and brown was distinctly 
harmonious. 


THE MARDARIN SUGGESTION 


The smartest effect in ‘children’s attire just 
now is made in imitation of a mandarin coat, 
except that there is no fastening—the slit at 
the neck in front admitting the garment to 
slip on over the head and forming a decora- 
tive. feature. This Chinese suggestion is in- 
creased by the sleeves being cut in one with 
the coat-like dress, which is entirely unham- 
pered by belt or sash. I have seen several 
of these little mandarins worn and have found 
them charming. One especially was made of 
dark-blue voile over a self-colored silk slip, 
and was trimmed in bias bands of blue-and- 
green striped surah. (See second figure of 


near the bottom of the 


of Real Valenciennes Lace for skirt, the latter band be- 
° i d -d with 
Party Wear—Scant Ruffles Effectively Used (isi trinee, which also 


appeared on the short 
sleeves. A  box-plait defined the shoulder- 
line, and a blue-and-green cord and tassels 
the neck. White half-hose with tan _hair- 
lines, and tan ankle-ties were worn. 


FOR A VERY TINY TOT 


A similar coat-frock was worn by another 
diminutive miss, but it was square in the neck 
and opened in the back. Made of old-blue 
linen, it had bands of polka dots embroidered 
in white, down the front and around the skirt, 
square neck, and short sleeves. A cord and 
balls of white, attached at one side, indicated 
that it might be worn either confined or loose- 
ly flowing. 

Still another modification of this new idea 
united the Continental colors—buff and blue 
—the principal material being buff poplinette. 
An ornamental row of buttons relieved the 
plainness of the front, and three exceedingly 
scant ruffles, like folds, encircied the lower 
edge. The opening was made at the back, 
and there was no other trimming save a nar- 
now bias band of blue above the skirt trim- 
ming, as a heading, and around the half-low 
neck. Conventional bow-knots of matching 
ribbon finished ‘the neck-front, the’ sleeves, 
and the bias band on the skirt. Stockings, 
shoes and hair-ribbon are in champagne-color. 
(See fourth figure of group.) 
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Mushroom hat of plaited taffeta with ribbon 
velvet trimmings in amethyst 


THE LATEST MODE IN HAIR BOWS 


In hair-ribbons—by the way—I have noted 
some rather pretty new ways of placing the 
wide bows—for this part of the small girl’s 
attire increases in importance. In some in- 
stances, this fad of matching the shoes to 
the hair-ribbon has been adopted. Dividing 
the front locks with a round comb, and cov- 
ering this from view with an encircling band 
of ribbon, that is tied in an enormous double 
bow on the left, is a charming style. An- 
other, has large bows over each ear. 


LACE PARTY FROCK 


This latter style is distinctly Japanesque. 
I saw it worn by a beautiful little girl at her 
birthday féte last Tuesday. Such a charming 
affair as it was! So many delicious little 
frocks of all colors, but especially of white. 
The child mentioned wore a white messaline 
slip that was covered from knees to yoke 
with scant overlapping ruffles of real Valen- 
ciennes lace, having the figure of the lace em- 
broidered over white silk. The yoke, made 
in one with the sleeves, was composed of fine- 
ly tucked batiste with shoulder-bands of 
folded pink ribbon that ended in two Empire 
wreaths of pink button roses. The rosetted 
hair-ribbons were of pink, not matching the 
half-hose and buskskin ankle-ties, which hap- 





Marine blue linen frock trimmed with bands of 
embroidery 


Of black velvet with rosette of black satin 
ribbon 


pened to be all-white. (See third figure of 


group.) 
MODEL OF CORDED SILK AND LACE 


At the same festivity, was worn another 
dainty little frock in jumper effect which 
caught my attention at once. This was made 
of fine corded silk, and was merely a square- 
necked slip that disclosed a Baby Irish 
guimpe at the square opening, and again on 
the sleeves, which were open on the top and 
caught together with buttons and straps. -A 
scant ruffle of lace—all ruffles must be scant, 
this season—gathered to a cord heading, held 
in the dress rather closely to the figure near 
the lower edge, and there was set a row of 
small blue chiffon roses as a further embel- 
lishment. A wide white sash, starting at the 
sides of the front, was tied in a big kimono 
bow at the back, and a stunning rosette of 
white tied her top-lock at one side. (See left 
figure of the group.) Later when she favored 
the company with some exquisite fancy danc- 
ing, accompanied by castanets, her twinkling 
white half-hose and slippers were brought into 
prominence. 


BRODERIE ANGLAISE AND DOTTED SWISS 
COMBINED 


A smart combination of white with shrimp- 
pink was the darling little frock that I saw 
a darling little girl wearing last Sunday. The 
waist-and-sleeves-in-one, made of pink brod- 
erie Anglaise, had the full skirt of white- 
dotted Swiss, set on with a cord in the short- 
waisted Empire style. A three-inch band of 





Small tot’s frock of hand embroidered old blue 
linen 


A combination of Persian velvet and old blue 


satin. From Crosby 


plain pink finished the lower edge of the 
white skirt. Her high cloche hat of the same 
shade, in pink, coarse straw, had a narrow 
lace frill all around its edge, and two self- 
colored roses at the left of the front. There 
was-no other trimming. 


GLIMPSES 
Ir. 

Is pleasing to find that seashore smartness 
this year, so far as bathing beaches represent 
the well dressed, have accepted the large, 
French circular capes for proper wear over 
the bathing suit. Capes and suits should har- 
monize or match in color if the best effects 
are studied, though red capes often form the 
exception. These unlined capes are made of 
a light-weight woolen material that sheds 
water, 


So— 

As to enhance the smartness of the tulle 
bow revival and remove it from the old shop- 
py expression, the jewelers have turned out 
tulle bows decorated with a long skeleton pin, 
suggesting an insect outline. On this gold 
or silver wire small jewels are set apart, as 
if dropped on the frame. The jewels are 
mixed in color, or all of one kind—rubies, 
diamonds and emeralds, being the most effec- 
tive stones. 





Fetching little coat of ee with revers of red 
ra, 
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WOMAN, TRADE, AND AN IDEAL 


OR many an age woman’s alleged vanity 
has been the butt of the humorist, be- 
sides affording the goodman of the pul- 

pit occasion for scathing rebuke, but although 
thus held in contempt by ethical teacher and 
the tribe of funny pen and ink men, this fem- 
inine characteristic is not wholly without re- 
deeming features. For one thing in some of 
its manifestations it not infrequently adds to 
the gaiety of nations and, again, it incessantly 
stimulates the trade of the world. Strip com- 
merce and industry of all the ornamental 
features and products that are designed espe- 
cially for the use of the decorative sex and 
bring down all wares to what is wholly prac- 
tical, and could such-@ proceeding be other- 
wise than economically and esthetically disas- 
trous to those millions of creators, producers 
and distributors engaged in these beautifying 
pursuits? For woman’s manifestations of 
vanity affect other interests than those de- 
signed for personal adorment, the house and 
its equipment, for example, even among those 
of limited purse, aggregating large money ex- 
penditures and the empi6yment of myriads of 
artists, artisans, clerks and principals. Neith- 
er is it alone costly objects that are prepared 
with an eye to meeting the feminine demand 
for ornament, for beautiful color and excel- 
lence of design are characteristic of even the 
cheaper class of those products. What is 
counted by the moralist as a grievous defect 
in woman is thus seen to affect esthetic as 
well as economic development profoundly. 
To be “good for trade” may not be to fulfill 
the highest destiny, but in the present stage 
of the development of the race, the service 
rendered it in this particular by woman’s van- 
ity can hardly be regarded as an exactly 
ignoble réle. 

In woman’s defense it may also justly be 
urged that what is termed woman’s vanity 
largely results from her strivings tec meet a 
qualification imposed upon her by man. When 
she wears fine clothes and thinks to improve 
nature with cosmetics and boughten coiffure, 
and decorates her setting—the home—she is 





but trying to the best of her individual ability 
to meet the demand. She must be attractive 


according to the ideals of her age and her 
country, on peril of being ignored by him. Of 
all things she dreads to be ignored, for being 
passed by is not only a mortifying experience, 
but is a matter of very grave concern in a 
civilization where the majority of even re- 
spectable women must win their livelihood 
through finding favor in the eyes of men. 
Probably very few of the more active sex 
realize what a tremendously stimulating in- 
fluence this derand for attractiveness, ac- 
cording to national standards, exercises upon 
the girl from those very tender years when 
her mother begins to instill into her the im- 
portance of the decorative ideal by ribbon 
sashing and bowing her. The truth is that 
early in life she learns that beauty is the. su- 
preme requirement and matrimony the goal. 
All through her life her men relatives and 
associates encourage in her the attempt to be 
ornamental. One of the ways in which men 
directly foster the vanity of women is through 
encouraging their womenkind to appear in fine 
plumage in the latest fashion as to complex- 
ion as well as hat, and, however men news- 
paper critics may inveigh against the follies 
of women’s dress, it is noticeable that rare is 
the man who willingly appears in public as 
the escort of a wonan garbed in reformed 
clothing, sensible and becoming though it may 
be. Study the subject from any side and it 
will be found that man’s insistent requirement 
is attractiveness in woman. 

The day, if ever, that man changes his ideal 
for woman and places the emphasis upon 
character, culture and efficiency and allows 
her the privilege, now so extensively taken 
advantage of by men, of being homely with- 
out penalizing her, that day will usher in 
radical modifications of certain conspicuous 
phases of feminine vanity. For the agreeable 
sex can be depended upon for striving to meet 
the new requirements with the ardor and per- 
sistence it does the existing one of—“be beau- 
tiful, whether you are so or not.” 
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Princess Henry of Pless and her two sons 
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The little daughter of Mr. Guy Laking and granddaughter 
of Sir Francis Laking, Court Physician 
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Lady Hardinge and her daughter Diamond. Lady Hardinge is 
the wife of Sir Charles Hardinge, the new Viceroy of India 
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A Bechof-David model in white net striped 
in tiny dots 


N the height of delicate summer friv- 
olity, midst the beauty of lace, rib- 
bons, flowers and embroideries, a 
sombre, strangely contrasting note 
of autumn was occasionally struck by a vel- 
vet or cloth costume appearing in the sway- 
ing mass of modishly gowned women who 
filled the tribumes and scattered over the 
lawns of the race course last Sunday. All 
must agree as to the oddity of furs in mid- 
summer and furs were noted in plenty that 
day—but what a charm they have! As dainti- 
ly as ribbons or silken threads, they inter- 
mingle with the design of heavy Venetian 
lace that trimmed a gown of dark purple 
mousseline de soie and hemmed, two-inch 
wide, the three-quarter long tunic pointing 
deep over the long underskirt. Worn over 
a gown of white crépe de Chine, a royal 
mantle, long, all enveloping, of deep violet 
satin cloth draped a graceful figure. Shining 
moleskin fur trimmed it. Set in the middle 
of the back, a wide, square piece of this 
delicate fur held the back breadths, that 
dripped over its upper edge, in a loose puff. 
The sleeves, that covered only half the arms, 
were shaped from a fold and drawn into nar- 
row moleskin bands hung at the back with 
a sable tail; other tails weighted the corners 
of a wide, deep, sailor collar of moleskin, and 
a cluster of them fastened the garment at the 
throat. Shading exquisitely from the deep 
tone of the satin, the lining of pale violet 
mousseline de soie wag laid in fine plaits. 

A scarf I knew to have had its origin in 
the show room of Bechoff-David was beau- 
tiful and strikingly novel. Made from a strip 
of black mousseline de soie, its lower edge 
widely hemstitched, and lined with bright, 
French blue mousseline de soie, it was 
trimmed with a wide band of blue ostrich 
feathers, tipped with black; so that this ex- 


—The Newest 


quisite shade of blue showed omly as the 
fronds fell apart; knotted on the bust, the 
feather ends fell long. In the middle of 
the back the feathered band intermingled 
with black velvet ribbon to shape a Capuchon 
hood. I saw long, straight scarfs, that day, 
of black mousseline de soie laid over a color, 
hemmed with sable fur and drawn into plaits 
on each shoulder by clusters of sable tails. 

In fetching contrast to summer hats of 
transparent crin, with ribbon and flower 
trimmings, were big hats covered smoothly 
with black velvet and trimmed with immense 
feathers that, circling the crown, fell in a 
shower at one side, or curled themselves at 
the base of a towering hedge of ospreys; and 
hats of fine black straw had immense crowns 
of black velvet, with the fullness pushed tow- 
ard the back, dragging heavily. 


AUTUMN NOTE 


Purely of nineteen hundred and ten— 
charming and original, a Bechoff-David 
gown, worn that day, though of summer ma- 
terial—white net striped half-inch wide in 
tiny dots—suggested autumn in its new cut. 
Back and front from neck to hem, went a 
six-inch band of black mousseline de soie; 
across it, at the belt-line, a bow of bright 
petunia-colored ribbon was posed, and, at 
the back, held at one side by a black-em- 
broidered plaque, fell a narrow sash of black 
mousseline de soie, gathered at the ends into 
a smaller plaque and finished with little balls 
covered with petunia silk. Under the short, 
straight sleeves of white net were under 
sleeves of petunia mousseline de soie of the 
same shape, hemmed three inches wide with 
black. 

Aliuring in its simplicity, its purity of line, 
with the refined delicacy the house is noted 
for, a Drecoll toilette showed this same ex- 
quisite color in a satin fourreau under a tunic 
of cornflower blue mousseline de soie, em- 
broidered in beautifully shaded petunias and 
leaves. Without being able to gather details 
from this fleeting vision of beauty, one was 
left with an impression of crimson and deli- 
cate lace deftly mingled with the embroidery 
into wondrous harmony. ‘The note that held 
the eye in a toilette with a suggestion of au- 
tumn in its short, perfectly straight, gathered 
skirt of white satin, striped with black velvet, 
was an Henri Quatre cape of delicate lace 
that, rounding from the neck and front, 
touched the waist-line in the back. Through 
the lace gleamed the wide belt of old Vene- 
tian red silk. 


SEA COSTUMES 


For a bathing costume, one usually selects 
silk or mohair of a dark color, even black, 
but occasionally an original, daring soul es- 
says a light color for her costume. A slender 
blond young woman wears this season on the 
beach at Ostend a one-piece, belted costume 
of pale sea-green raw silk. The wide sailor 
collar, belt, and the band that finishes the 
short sleeves, are of pinky-toned cretonne, 
embroidered in white soutache braid; her 
golden hair is hidden under a coquettishly 
tied Madras handkerchief, plaided green and 
pink. The knee-length bell skirt swings 
jauntily over knickerbockers with the fullness 
drawn into bands matching the collar. Her 
long silk stockings are of dark green, and 
her white, cork-soled sandals lace over them 
with wide white tapes. A pretty bathing cos- 
tume of black wash silk belted with red 
patent leather, has wide shawl revers, faced 
with red, framing a guimp of coarse white 
linen canvas. This woman’s hair, curling 
naturally, defies the wet, and below her red 
silk handkerchief a few locks stray over her 
forehead. Her stockings are of red silk, and 





VOGUE 


EXTRAVAGANT FRENCH MODES 
OF THE PASSING SUMMER 


Fur in High Favor as Midsummer Trimming 
Models of Bechoff- David 


and Drecoll—Smart Bathing Costumes Seen 
at Ostend—The Latest Cry in Motor Coats 


her shoes, like the others, lace with white. 
Women no longer wish to expose their neck 
and arms to the ravages of a summer sun, and 
with each of these bathing costumes, round- 
necked guimps and long, close sleeves are 
worn, and when lounging on the beach to 
dry, after their plunge in the surf, they seek 
the shelter of a hooded chair or a big um- 
brella, watching other bathers a while before 
entering their bathing machine to make their 
toilette for déjeuner. 


BENGALINE AND LINEN 


White watered bengaline, made on the 
severest of tailored lines, has replaced the 
old-time serges for practical morning cos- 
tumes. Of this material a chic little seaside 
costume has a short coat closely binding the 
hips, and a straight skirt laid in a few flat 
plaits in the middle of the back and on each 
side, leaving a plain front breadth to close 
at the left side under a line of large pearl 
buttons. On the coat square extension fronts 
lap to button over the bust; turned back, 
they form smart revers faced with white Eng- 
lish embroidery framed in a stitched band of 





Smart costume of black and white cheviot 
with black satin collar 
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moire. Extremely smart also is a morning 
costume of heavy linen ribbed with black, 
showing blue between. The coat sleeves turn 
up above the elbow in wide cuffs, faced with 
black satin, and there are three-cornered, 
satin-faced revers, appearing from under a 
flat collar, faced with the linen and held 
down with black satin covered buttons. The 
hat worn with this swagger costume is ador- 
able. Big, covered smoothly with pale blue 
linen, it is faced with black velvet, and 
trimmed with great bows of white English 
embroidery. The accompanying parasol of 
white English embroidery is bordered two 
inches deep with black satin. 

There is a summer liking for costumes of 
pale blue linen, and Shantung, trimmed with 
black satin and worn with black hats. A 
quite charming combination! And I have 
seen, on the Plage, women wearing costumes 
of heavy, coarsely-woven, pale blue linen, 
trimmed with bands of darker blue, with 
large buttons covered with dark blue and 
sunken in wide rims of black horn, 


THE NEWEST MOTOR COATS 


Driving to the new restaurant at Versailles 
one night recently to dine, a woman descend- 
ing from her motor car just in front of 
mine, showed the derniere cri in her motor- 
coat of coarse, white frieze, with its Direc- 
toire collar and cuffs faced with dark blue 
satin. Large, flat, gold buttons closed it. 
Cut on the circular lines Drecoll is so fond 
of, it clasped the shoulders smoothly and fell 
then into considerable fullness at the hem. 
Inside, as the waiter divested her of it, her 
gown was revealed; a beautiful Margaine- 
Lacroix model, I had seen first only a few 
days before at one of the smartest races of 
the season, of the new material, white satin 
widely striped with black velvet. The scantily 
gathered skirt Was of this, as were small, 
half-long sleeves; the corsage was of white 
Venise lace, partly shielded by black net 
striped with black velvet; little black chenille 
balls finished the edge of the sleeves and 
fell from the lower edge of the velvet belt. 


INCREASED SKIRT FULNESS 


Seated at my table, how I admired a dain- 
ty blond nearby, in an eighteenth century 
gown of striped silk in the old-fashioned puce 
color with pale blue. How sweet it was with 
its gathered skirt, its loose corsage tightly 
belted and half covered with a deep collar 
of puce-colored silk gleaming through the 
transparency of a second collar of filmy lace. 
The belt—after the latest fashion—high and 
much wrinkled, was oddly trimmed at the 
lower edge with a plaited frill, suggesting a 
tiny basque; at one side posed an immense 
rosette of the puce-colored silk and lines 
of it bound the short sleeves above lace frills. 
The increased fullness of recent skirts was 
prettily evidenced in a gown of white crépe 
de Chine worn by a dashing brunette at the 
same table. An Eton jacket—quite of the 
old cut—covered the soft lace of the cor- 
sage except where it gushed from the open 
front. Of white moiré, it was trimmed with 
silk ball fringe; its round neck was held 
loosely together by a lace bow ‘dripping passe- 
menterie balled ends. She, also, wore a wide 
wrinkled belt, this time of black velvet, and 
long loops of black velvet fell from the back 
of it. 


THE WRINKLED HIGH BELT 


I noticed several of these new high, 
wrinkled belts at a garden party given in 
the spacious grounds of a town house. I 
also saw that afternoon several sashes tied 
at the back with an immense bow, one so big 
that it mounts high—to the shoulders—and 
spreads wide—nearly from elbow to elbow. 
The hostess wore a dress of white embroid- 
ered mull, sashed just below the hip line 
with wide ribbon tied at the back in one of 
these mousmée bows; a smaller one made 
of narrower ribbon banded the corsage, tying 
between the shoulders. A smart little mon- 
daine who always affects great originality in 
her gowning, was chic in a scant, nun-like 
dress of heavy, thick, white metéor . crépe 
that barely touched the ground. Its saving 


quality was in its wide sash with its Japan-, 


ese bow in the back and the pretty bit of 
coquetry in her big hat of Italian straw, its 
wide brim curving over a thick wreath of 


big; loose-petalled pink roses that circled her 
head. 
MAGPIE COMBININGS 


The liking that continues to prevail and 
that will, probably, outlast the summer, of 
trimming white with black, was striking in 
a toilette of white Valenciennes lace under a 
full skirt of fine black Brussels net, with a 
high, wrinkled girdle of black satin. A flounce 
of soft, white chiffon hemmed the skirt and 
a voluminous Marie-Antoinette fichu of it, 
frilled with the same, covered the corsage; 
the fichu crossed on the bust, and a great 
red silk rose covered the ends at one side. 
I saw several gowns of white net enriched 
with English embroidery, in some cases, in 
others heavily embroidered with a coarse 
silk thread. Worn over these were three- 
quarter long wraps, shaped on simplest lines 
and of scant width, of black mousseline de 
soie, lined with a color, or themselves of a 
color, lined with white. Contesse Jean de 
Castellane, still in slight mourning for the 
old Prince de Segan, wore over her filmy 
white gown one of black mousseline de soie 
hung over white. Contesse de Greffulhe, 
gowned in her favorite gray, wore a gray 
one lined with rose. These dainty and be- 
coming adjuncts to a summer costume are 
indispensable with thin toilettes at out-of-door 
functions in chilly Paris. 


NET AND CHIFFON DINNER GOWNS 


Just before dinner was announced one night 
at a week-end party in a charming chateau 
on the Loire, two pretty young women stood 
on the wide verandah watching the last glow 
of a magnificent sunset that still faintly col- 
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ored the river. The first figure (see illustra- 
tion) wears a gown made of white net—the 
pretty transparency that is now used to re- 
place the much worn but, nevertheless, still 
lovely mousseline de soie. Embroidered net 
shapes the deep flounce that trims the skirt, 
oddly placed above a narrow frill of plain 
net. How quaint are the old-timey ruches 
that mingled with loops of white baby ribbon 
top the flounce and trim the puff sleeves! A 
bunch of pink silk roses droops from the top 
of a high-pointed girdle, shaped by white satin 
ribbon frilled with lace, and lace frills the wide 
overskirt, sweeping wide open in front. The 
second figure is gowned in pale lilac chiffon 
trimmed with little star rosettes of deeper 
lilac ribbon. These pretty bits serve to sep- 
arate the sleeve puffs and loop the two chiffon 
flounces that trim the skirt, headed by iace 
bands; these are decorated by little roses 
of lilac chiffon intermingled with green silk 
leaves. 
SMART WHITE CHEVIOT 


A guest who arrived that afternoon just in 
time for tea had an air of immense chic in 
her costume of white cheviot squared in half- 
inch spaces with black lines. (See illustra- 
tion.) Black satin faced the collar, while 
the revers and cuffs showed only the pretty 
material of the costume. The oddly applied 
skirt pieces of the coat, as well as all the 
edges, were piped with black satin, and the 
decorative buttons that lavishly trim the en- 
tire costume, were of bright steel in flat mili- 
tary shape. Back and front the skirt showed 
the same novel arrangement of pipings, but- 
tons and bias bands. 

Mapame F. 
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GOOD STYLE MODELS 
FOR LITTLE GIRLS’ 
WINTER COATS AND 
FOUR PRETTY FROCKS 






FOR CHILDREN FROM 
SIX TO TEN YEARS 
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HE upper figures on the opposite page show the front 
- and back view of a smart little coat in sage green 

broadcloth with collar and cuffs of black satin. 

White felt hat trimmed with black satin ribbon. 
The lower left-hand coat on the same page is of cheviot, 
trimmed with fur. Velvet hat with frills of cream colored 
4 valenciennes. The other two figures show the front and back 
of a good-looking coat in a heavy corded silk. The yoke 
forms a hood effect at the back, and is finished with a heavy 
cord. The hat has a turned-up brim, and is trimmed with a 
scarf of plaid silk. The top figure on this page shows a pretty 
model in covert color challie with which detachable guimpes 
may be worn—brown velvet ribbon trimming. The lower left- 
hand dress is made of oyster white cachemire and has a yoke 
of white lace prettily finished with bias folds of silk. The lower 
‘ middle dress is of fine white French serge. The sash and 
} ribbon in the sleeves and at the shoulders are of pale blue 
satin, finished with silk tassels. A bit of hand embroidery 
trims the front panel. The lower right-hand dress is of 
ecru diagonal linen; it closes on the left side. Bands of 
linen braided in soutache form the trimming. 
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obliterated. Her gown of 
dark-blue charmeuse was 
made quite simply with a 
long redingote that fell out 
loosely at the lower edge; for 
it is indicative of the latest 
vogue that it was entirely 
unconfined by bandings or 
cords in the familiar fashion 
recently the furore. 


GUN-METAL A FAVORITE COLOR 


That morning, at the 
quaint old church of Trinity, 
reminiscent of Washington's 
time, with its square padded 
pews and antique tall pulpit, 
the fashionable contingent 
was drawn to hear their for- 
mer minister, Rev. Walter 
Lowrie, now located at Rome 
as rector of St. Paul’s-With- 
in-the-Walls. It was there 
that I noted a charming gray 
gown with a novel sash ar- 
rangement worn by a young 
woman whose large hat of 
gray Neapolitan, caught with 
a panache of gun-metal tips, 
swathed in a gray lace veil, 
was immensely becoming. 
There was a_ jersey-like 
bodice of soutachée gun-metal 
chiffon-cloth, and the close 
skirt portion of gun-metal 
voile de soie overlapped it at 
the hips. The same material 
formed the Dutch collar and 
Mitanie sleeves, as well as 
the new sash. This sash was 
in reality the back portion of 
the skirt, but was brought 
up over the bodice in sash 
style, and shirred under an 
upstanding bow, finished with 
a round gun-metal buckle. 


THE SHADOW OF COMING 


EVENTS 





The present week is a sort 
of lull preceding the tide of 
great events that will crowd 
the latter part of the season; 
the yacht cruise, tennis and 
polo tournaments, the New- 
port Horse Show; and the 
women whose clothes attract 
the most attention are dress- 
ing very quietly these days. 
For one thing, many of them 
are wearing mourning; but 
those who go to the Casino 
between the hours of 11 and 
1 o’clock are seen, for the 
most part, in simple little 








Charming toilette of white and lavender linen with a 


skirt of embroidered batiste 


N order to write intelligently of 
What She Wears at~ Newport 
this summer, one must limit the 
personal pronoun to its purely 
feminine meaning, for if one were to sub- 
stitute “Nature” for “She,” in query form, 
the answer would be, “Everything lovely.” 
The superb old elms and maples, sans 
eaterpillars; the areas of emerald lawn; 
the vistas of green that stretch away to 
the blue of sea and sky, have never looked 
lovelier than in their mid-summer culmina- 
tion. 
HAT-CROWNS ASCENDING 


Nevertheless, Nature, however fascinat- 
ing, is less timely, just now, to the majority 
of womankind, than a new style in hats, or 
the latest favorite in dogs—Poms or Chows 
or Pekinese. Which reminds me that the 
crowns of hats are ascending in a surpris- 
ing ratio, as the brims grow closer to the 
ears and shoulders. Mrs. Cornelius Van- 
derbilt, who has just left Beaulieu for a 
yachting trip, was wearing a dark-blue crin 
hat last Sunday that was an amazingly 
good example of this upward tendency. It 
had avery tall bell-shaped crown, and its 
only trimming was a profusion of self- 
colored malines, applied in such a softening 
way that the grenadier-like severity was 


summer frocks of linen or 
foulard or embroidered ba- 
tiste, supplemented by stun- 
ningly smart millinery. This includes the 
resident members and their guests who go 
to enjoy the music and tennis in progress 
on those ideally picturesque courts; for the 
arrival and departure of motors, depositing 
and receiving attractive groups at the 
pretty arched entrance, is incessant be- 
tween those hours. To the practiced eye, 
which recognizes the intricacies of elaborate 
handwork at a glance, the very simplicity 
of those dainty frocks bespeaks their 
French origin—and their costliness. 


NEW TUNIC DRAPERY 


It was at the Casino yesterday that I 
saw the new idea in tunic drapery shown 
in two of the sketches. The first one was 
a Jeanne Hallée creation of white mar- 
quisette with small black polka-dots, and 
the underskirt was shirred to the hips, the 
shirrings being separated by a trimming 
made of bias turned strips of the self- 
material, gathered to form a sort of rick- 
rack band, and distinctly pretty. The 
straight-around tunic was turned up on 
one side with a facing of blue, in the shade 
named for that maison, and dropped on 
the left with a large blue tassel. A plain 
blue ceinture, with a round buckle, com- 
pleted the untrimmed kimono blouse worn 
with a guimpe and undersleeves, which was 


finished with blue at the curve. The lamp- 
shade hat of blue Persian, with a drooping 
white heron feather on one side, was a 
culminating departure in style. 

The other gown was of oyster-white linen 
faced with pale lavender, the latter color 
appearing in the faced upturn of the tunic, 
and also in the plastron and belt. The 
lovely hand-embroidered batiste skirt had 
Cluny wheels inserted, here and there, and 
the wide-brimmed chapeau of lavender chip 
had the crown made of greenish-white but- 
ton roses, a broad band of black velvet be- 
ing the sole trimming. 


NOVELTY IN DADO BANDS 


Another linen gown that I saw had a 
novel upturn applied to the foot of the 
skirt, reminding one of the pockets made 
on sewing aprons. The color was dull 
coral-pink, and this band at the foot of 
the skirt flared a bit at the top, being 
caught every here and there with large but- 
tons. A similar suggestion formed the 
lower, part of the blouse, overlapping a 
kimono guimpe of broderie Anglaise in the 
same tinting. Her large black hat, deeply 
faced on the under-brim with rough white 
straw, was untrimmed save for one of the 
black-tipped white aigrettes which promise 
to be the special millinery nouveauté for 
the autumn. 

Her companion—a lovely Richmond girl 
—was wearing a costume that was quite as 
chic and original in its way. It consisted 
of a coat of cream-white ramie, cut away 























A Jeanne Halide frock, showing a distinc- 


tive treatment of the tunic 
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in front, with boxplaits at the back and 
immense patch pockets. The revers, made 
sufficiently wide to overlap the sleeves, were 
faced with toile de Jouy, heavily soutachée 
in white. The skirt displayed a band of 
the same around the foot, and there was 
a narrower one around the collarless neck. 
The full skirt and blouse were -made of 
cream-colored linen marquisette, and the 
skirt was shirred and turned in puff fashion 
where it met the decorative band. Her 
large-crowned Panama hat, whieh really 
rested on her shoulders, had no trimming 
save a wide band and loops of black velvet. 


FASHION’S PACE INCREASING 


Time was—in the days of Sedan chairs— 
when the slow movement of the bearers 
gave the onlookers ample opportunity to 
inspect Madame’s coiffure, her patches and 
powder, en passant; and so, too, when 
brougham and victoria were most fashion- 
able, one caught fugitive yet satisfactory 
glimpses of the occupant’s attire; but now- 
adays the swiftness of the limousine only 
permits a flashing impression of a face or 
a color, and lo, it is out of sight! For- 
tunately in Newport, where the oiled roads 
are in such perfect condition that motoring 
is a continual delight, the hideous tied- 
down veil has been largely eliminated, al- 
though the habit of wearing double veils 
over the face continues—a custom which 
Mrs. John Jacob Astor originated and al- 
ways indulged, and which many Newport 
women favor. Except for the wind, which 
the face-veil defies satisfactorily, there is 
no especial need for protection of the cos- 
tume; consequently, one sees women mo- 
toring in all sorts of pretty frocks and de- 
lightful summery colors. 


PRIVATE VIEW OF A WARDROBE 


One of the pretty young matrons who is 
very much to the fore in this season’s 
gaieties here has given me a private view 
of the rare and beautiful wardrobe which 
has been prepared for her exigencies. One 
of the négligées that I liked especially was 
a combination of Valenciennes all-over and 
pale-blue chiffon-cloth, with decorations of 
lavender and gold. It opened over a mull 
petticoat embroidered in poppies with lace 
insets, and had long gold tassels pendant 
from the drooping angel sleeves. Such a 
Frenchy bit of elegance was it, in the way 
it was put together! Among the charming 
collection of toilettes there was a notable 
Callot gown of Havana brown that com- 
bined the finest cachemire with self-colored 
lace in the exact tint. This all-over lace 
was needle-run and formed a stunning coat 
that was lined throughout with brown chif- 
fon. and trimmed with buttons and cord 
loops, decoratively applied all around its 
edges and on the back. There was also a 
matching cachemire coat, lined with canary 
yellow for cool weather, and a high-crowned 
Charlotte of the brown lace, with a small 
wreath of yellow roses on one side. 


THAT TOUCH OF PURPLE 


An adorable evening gown, marked 
Jeanre Hallée on the inside belt, had a 
turquoise blue satin skirt with a décolletée 
bodice of black chiffon embroidered in 
golden wheels and a sash drapery of the 
same that fell in straight lines down the 
back. A touch of royal purple on the 
corsage was a fantasy that the wearer in- 
dulges, for every article among her gowns 
this season shows this characteristic feat- 
ure. Sometimes it may be seen only in her 
parasol or hosiery; frequently in the facing 
to a white or black hat; and occasionally 
in the flowers or a bit of trimming. One 
large white crin hat bas the whole high 
crown covered with a profusion of purple 
clematis, shading from deepest purple to 
white—very rich and unusual. I counted 
five purple parasols of different styles— 
striped, plain, cross-barred, shirred, and 
embroidered. When I saw her carrying one 
of the five 1 could understand the wisdom 
of this provision, for the color shadow as 
it was cast behind the face made her look 
exceedingly fair; so there was method in 
her madness. 
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§ P ] \HE eyeletted blouse continues to 
: be the handsomest of lingerie 
° productions. Either in English 
or Madeira cut work it is most 
effective, and many models are lightened by 
a frill of Valenciennes and chiffon down 
the front, which is a good contrast to the 

heavier style of the embroidery. 


coed AN exquisite tea-gown in the trousseau 

of an English bride is entirely of 
chiffon, a layer of pink over light blue, 
mounted on very thin pale blue crépe de 
chine. The color combination gives a rain- 
bow effect which is very beautiful. 


HOSE women who can afford to keep 
yg up with the latest fancies in lingerie 
are adopting thin laces for its trimming, 
which are tinted either very faint gray or 
cream. These laces are sometimes real, 
sometimes not, but the slight coloring is 
most effective. In many models, instead 
of the wealth of tucks and plaits we have 

} seen heretofore, the pendulum has swung 
the other way, and we find everything ab- 
solutely plain, with only lace to trim be- 
sides the embroidered monogram. This 
mode has its practical side, giving to these 
expensive garments a plain surface far 
simpler to do up. Women of taste will 


find this simple underwear most appealing, 
as it has a decided refinement of its own. 


PE that is, flesh color, in combination 
with black, is in high favor for even- 
ing occasions. An exquisite gown has its 
chiffon satin skirt overhung with a black 
lace tunic. The hem of the lace is em- 
broidered in gold thread and finished by a 
straight band of deep pink satin about 
five inches wide. The bodice shows the 
lace draped over the pale pink, crossing in 
a V both back and front, with just a bit 
of the deeper colér peeping out of the 
neck, above which there is a straight piece 
of gold lace matching the embroidery on 
the skirt. The whole gown is so gracefully 
toned that there is nothing garish in its 
appearance, but it combines richness of 
effect with simplicity of outline. 


ONE of the prettiest treatments of the 
tight skirts, tied in below the knees, 
was in black. The underskirt was well 
brought in by a broad band of satin ribbon 
which had a loose bow with loops and ends 
hanging to the end of the skirt. Over 
this there was a tunic of jetted net, cut 
not straight at the bottom, but in semi- 
circular form, making, as it were, two 
large scallops, one at the back and one at 
the front. This had a five inch fringe of 
jet. The bodice was draped up over each 
shoulder and edged with heavy bands of 
jet, the tight sleeves above the elbow hav- 
ing also a small 
fringe. The frock 

















was lightened by a 
huge white pond lily 
with a great yellow 
centre, which was 
pinned at the front. 


- HARLOTTE 

CORDAY hats 
of black lace are 
modish, and becom- 
ing to most faces, 
and there is no end 
to their uses, as 
they are approp- 
riate both with lin- 
gerie gowns or those 
in chiffon or satin. 
A fetching model 
was lined against 
the face with white 
lace and had a dash- 
ing jet aigrette on 





the left side. An- 
other of .the style 
of 1850 had two 


very exact flounces 
running around the 
edge, each headed 
by a row of tiny 
pink roses. 


N? material is 

more popular 
than ninon, which 
in reality is a fine 
silk voile. It wears 
well and comes in 
most adorable 
shades. It is love- 
ly in pale yellow, 
and a gown made 
from it in this color 
is stunning, and so 
simple that you 
cannot but admire 
its grace. From 
shoulder to hem the 
frock is cut in one, 
The foundation is a 
very thin crépe de 
chine of the same 
color, and over this 
the ninon is laid al- 
most plain with the 
fullness below the 
bust caught in at 
the left side of the 
waist and held by a 
square buckle made 
from weavings of 
the crépe de chine. 





HE short nar- 
row skirts, with 
whatever fullness 
there is held in by 
a straight band or 


ribbon, are doubt- 
less smart, but one 
cannot recommend 
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A pretty gun-metal gray gown worn at a Sunday morning 


service 
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them as graceful. 
All freedom of 
moverent is  im- 
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peded, and unless 
one is very careful, 
the slightest un- 
guarded movement 
becomes a _  carica- 
ture. But the style 
is almost a univer- 
sal one now, and is 
seen everywhere at 
smart gatherings, so 
there is no doubt 
that, for the pres- 
ent, at least, one 
must put up with it. 
One of the pret- 
tiest models of the 
narrow skirt was 
worn by a young 


girl at the French 
races. The ma 
terial was chif- 


fon cloth laid in 
tucks from shoul- 
ders to knees, half- 
inch tucks alternat- 
ing with groups of 
smaller ones. The 
bottom of the frock 
was faced in pale 
gray satin, making 
a wide band reach- 
ing up above the 
knees. The waist 
was plain except 
for the tucking. The 
only trimming was 
a flat collar of ex- 
quisite French em- 
broidery of gossa- 


mer quality edged 
with Valenciennes. 
Cuffs of the same 


turned back from 


the elbow. Gray 
suede gloves 
wrinkled up the 
lower arm, and 


there was a girdle 
of satin with a 
Saucy little bow at 
the left front. This 
bow was repeated 
again just at the top 
of the satin flounce. 
The hat was a wide- 
brimmed fine gray 
straw, which droop- 
ed all round the 
face, but not so low 
as to hide the con- 
tour of the head. 
It was trimmed with 
an enormous bow of 
gray tulle. No one 
at the races was 
smarter than this 
young woman. 
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‘THE latest de 

parture in the 
jeweled medallion 
ornaments is a set- y . 
ting of the jewels 

















on hinges, so that 
the whole thing 
gives with the slight- 
est movement of the 
wearer, thus greatly setting off the bril- 
liancy of the stones. The workmanship of 
such a piece is exquisite, the tiny hinges 
being marvels of execution. The pearl rib- 
bons that are made to hold these medallions 
are lovely, and each design brought out 
seems better than the last. A charming 
one is very narrow and very fine, made of 
seed pearls set in the form of forget-me- 
nots, each flower having a tiny diamond 
for its centre. This is included among the 
gifts to a recent bride. Enamel watches 
have a new form of setting. Outside the 
watch itself there is a wreath of jewels, 
little diamond spokes spreading out from 
the centre, and circled by bands of dia- 
monds. This adds to the beauty of the 
watch, which in brilliant blue or green 
énamel is a lovely contrast to the outer 
jewels. 


A NOVELTY in purses is a triple purse, 

three leather pouches in graduated 
sizes, hanging from chains attached to a 
ring that goes over the finger. One of the 
purses is for coins, one for visiting cards, 
and another for the powder puff. 


A LEADING London maker, who excels 

in leather goods and who sets the 
fashion among women who wish to be ex- 
clusive in these acc is showing 
purses and note books in gilded leather, 
and those for evening use are appropriate 
and attractive and bid fair to become very 
fashionable. At the same shop there are 


Two new models developed in linen and ramie; the skirts are 


original and novel 


exquisite bead bags mounted in gold, with 
a little pattern in color running throvgh 
the surface. These are mounted on a gilt 
frame and lined in lovely satin and bro- 
cades. Most of them are square in shape 
with a bead fringe at the bottom. 


At™ost all the lingerie blouses shown 

in Paris have some touch of color about 
them. Either the material, which is, 2s a 
rule, handkerchief linen, has an interwoven 
colored design, or if plain white there is 
a trimming in colored linen. For instance, 
a lovely white blouse laid in fine hand tucks 
from shoulder to waist, has an exquisitely 
embroidered band down the front under 
one edge of which is inset another band of 
rose pink linen worked in fine tucks. The 
pink linen is seen again at collar and cuffs. 
Another white waist has a plaited frill at 
the front, edged in bias bands of tan linen. 
Both these blouses have collars attached, 
which now is the case in almost évery 
model. 


MOTOR coats in pongee are showirig, in 

place of the huge buttons that have 
been so prominent in the last few seasons 
for trimming on both collar and cuffs and 
revers, tiny buttons covered either in. the 
coat material or in black to make-tontrast. 
These buttons, after the new fad of the 
French designers, are placed with overlap- 
ping edges. A natural-color pongee coat 
with small black satin buttons shows this 
treatment. 
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“Wheat Sheaf House’, near Morristown, home of Mr. Gustav E. Kissel. 
A triumph of londscape gardening 


TWO SPLENDID AND WIDE- 
SPREADING COUNTRY SEATS IN 
THE ROLLING HILLS OF 
NORTHWESTERN NEW JERSEY 


Mr. C. Ledyard 

Blair's “Blairs 

den” near Pea 
pack 
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Photographs, copyright. by Pictorial News C6 Wheat Sheaf—view from plateau near the house. The sunken gar 
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gar Gnd poplar walk in the middle distance, while the blue Jersey hills skirt the horizon. 
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The house itself stands upon a small plateau, surrounded by an 
extensive sunken garden 


EXCELLENT STUDIES IN THE 
CONVENTIONAL BUT EXQUISITE 
BEAUTY OF FORMAL ARRANGE- 
MENT OF LARGE ESTATES 


Artificial lagoon 
bordered by tree- 
covered driveways 
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Charming three piece gown for 
afternoon wear 


O outfit the young daughter for 
I boarding school should not be a 
dificult task, as even an ade- 
quate wardrobe does not include 
numerous articles: on the contrary, a great 
quantity of clothing for the school girl is 
not only in bad taste, but it is troublesome 
to care for, thus constituting a heavy tax 
on the time and strength of the student. 
Care should of course be exercised in 
selecting suitable as well as durable ma- 
terials, these to be of good quality, firm 
texture and fixed coloring; light shades 
that are perishable should be avoided. As 
most boarding schools are in the country, 
where outdoor life is freely indulged in 
throughout the school season, there should 
be an adequate supply of warm clothing. 


No. 1. 


THREE-PIECE SUIT 


Lovely models for young girls are now 
shown in three-piece suits that are suitable 
for wear to church as well as for any 
afternoon use that may require something 
more formal than the shirtwaist and skirt. 
In the first sketch is shown a gown of this 
class with a coat to match, the material be- 
ing a dark almond green camel’s hair serge. 
The frock is made with a panel skirt which 
gives a princesse line at the front and also 
a tunic effect. Where the surplice crosses 
the vodice there is a roll of soft satin the 
same shade as the gown piped in black, and 
on the skirt there are buttons of green 
satin joined by loops of black. The bodice 
portion has the advantage of fastening in 
the front, the little tucker, which is of 
green chiffon, hooking up on the left shoul- 
der. Under this frock is worn a chemis- 
ette and sleeve pieces of eyeletted batiste 
in a cream tone; or one may use under it 
an entire guimpe, the sleeves and neck all 
together. School girls will find it an in- 
valuable saving of time to have their 
frocks fastened in the front. The coat that 
goes with this is an excellent little model, 
very youthful and simple. Just below the 
bust it repeats the motif that appears on 
the skirt, and has a collar of black velvet 
and cuffs of the same material. It is 
preferable not to have fur trimmings at- 
tached to the coat, which can thus be worn 
quite late in the spring. Line the coat in 
a soft chiffon taffeta, the same shade as 
the frock. Self-tone linings are seen in 
many of the newest models, which proves 
that they are fashionable, and they are to 
be recommended also on the score of prac- 
ticality. White or very pale linings soil 
quickly. and look untidy when their first 
freshness is gone. 


VOILE DRESS 


For frequent wear to dinner a frock 
should be chosen that will be dainty and 
becoming, and yet at the same time dur- 
able. The model reproduced in the second 
illustration is an excellent one made up 
in a lovely shade of coral with touches 
of darker red as an inwoven border. This 
is in silk voile over a china silk lining to 
match. Some of the new blues, king’s blue 
or royal blue, are also excellent colors in 
this style. The trimmings at neck and 


SMART FASHIONS FOR LIMITED INCOMES 


Simple Afternoon and Evening Toilettes for the Girl at School—Separate 
Blouses of Chiffon and Voile—Fetching Dressing Gown—The Small 
Accessories of the Schoo] Outfit—Smart Footwear—A Practical Combination 


sleevcs are loops of taffeta caught by small 
gold buttons; the girdle is of taffeta also. 
..is frock is elaborate enough for ordinary 
evening use, and when the warm weather 
comes it will answer for a church dress. 
















































No. 2. Dainty dinner 
frock developed in 
coral voile 


SEPARATE COAT AND SKIRT 


For everyday use it would 
be found more economical to 
provide a separate skirt with 
some sort of a heavy coat 
rather than an entire suit, as 
one must have a separate 
coat anyway, and a sweater 
can be put on underneath it 
in extra cold weather to take 
the place of a jacket. This 
separate coat may be in fur 
if ome desire. All the shops 
offer well appearing coats in 
the cheaper skins, such as 
pony, at moderate prices. If 
one desire something a little 
more distinguished and out of 
the ordinary, have a coat of blanket ma- 
terial with fur collar and cuffs made after 
a simple conventional model such as that 
to be seen in the third drawing. Blankets 
for the purpose are to be had at any dry- 
goods shop. The blanket cloth has estab- 
lished itself as a smart sporting material, 
and it is seen constantly in use as tennis 
and polo coats. _It is splendidly adapted to 
the needs of the school girl, being warm, 
light in weight and smart. The shade of 
tan in which it comes is an attractive 
color, and not easily soiled. It should 
have an interlining of lamb’s wool and a 
satin lining the same as the outside. For 
the collar and cuffs skunk is probably more 
durable than anything else. To go with 
this there is a plaid flannel skirt kilted in 
broad plaits. 


No. 3. 
blanket 


TWO BLOUSES 

The fourth sketch gives a design that is 
suitable for a blouse in dark material, one 
or two of which are advised in the outfit, 
not only to save the continual washing of 
white waists, but as being better adapted 
for winter uses. In choosing a blouse of 
this kind avoid silks, as they will wear 
through in no time; choose either crépe de 
chine, which is lovely and very durable, 
or, more substantial still, a cotten crépe 
or a flannel. The neck piece in this: blouse, 
of embroidery or lace, is detachable, so 
that the collar is always fresh and clean, 
the blouse lasting a long while before it 
becomes dingy. A good plan in making a 
blouse of this kind is to line the yoke and 
the top of the sleeves with white china 
sil-. This takes the rubbing and soil that 
constant wearing produces, and may be 
taken out and laundered: a far daintier 


cloth worn 
with a plaid skirt 


method of dressing than to wear the flannel 
constantly against the skin. 

The fifth waist is a pretty model that 
is especially graceful in line. It is of dark 
blue voile made up on a thin lining for 
which China silk is the best choice. The 
buttons, loops and pipings are in taffeta. 
The color of this waist may be decided by 


what one chooses for the skirt. It is not 
necessary to provide white blouses, but 
these can be added if desired. It is wise 


to provide some ‘sort of lining to wear un- 
der them in the cold weather, and these 
may be had in a washable mull at $1.50, 
with high neck and sleeves to the elbow. 


FANCY WAIST 


This is not an absolute necessity to the 
wardrobe, but in case one should wish a 
more elaborate waist to go with the sepa- 
rate skirt, this is a good model. It might 
be required if the girls were to go out to 
luncheon and were to walk in the plaid 
skirt and separate coat, for 
instance. It would be very 
attractive in a green chiffon 
over blue, or vice versa, pro- 
vided that the skirt was in 
these mixtures. The sleeves 
are in white mull tucked with 
lace between, and a lace col- 
lar has a little plaited frill 
of the mull. 


DANCING FROCK 


Special occasions which 
occur from time to time dur- 
ing the schocl year, and 
dancing classes, call for at 
least one nice evening dress. 
Chiffon cloth will be found 
, to wear as well as anything 
else; there are also some 
very thin gauze-like silks that 
will answer for it. The gown 
reproduced in the seventh 
sketch is very pretty, being 


Coat of 


No. 4. Simple blouse with detachable yoke 


ornamented with a simple braiding in self- 
tone rat-tail braid. The front is of Valen- 
ciennes lace, the fichu draped from the 
shoulders and caught by a rose. The hand- 
ling of the girdle is pretty, the material 
being shirred on cords which are brought 
down ima sharp “V” to the front. The 
tunic falls over a plaited flounce and is 
caught up on the right side by a cluster of 
roses. Any of the light evening shades or 
white is pretty for this frock. 


A PRACTICAL WRAPPER 


School girls cannot be counted upon to 
take particular caré of their dressing gowns, 
therefore it is wise to select it in as ser- 
viceable a fabric as possible. Dark blue 
flannel is used for that in the eighth sketch, 
and one who has not seen the model can 
hardly imagine how smart and fetching 
this is with collar and cuffs of lingerie 


materials. Crimson is aiso a good color for 
this gown. The lingerie materials may of 
course be washed as frequently as desired, 
and two sets at least should be provided. 


OTHER REQUISITES OF THE OUTFIT 


The models illustrated cover all the 
needs of the wardrobe as to garments them- 
selves, the rest of the list being mostly 
made up of underwear and accessories. 
Two hats will be adequate: one for the 
three-piece suit; another an outing hat that 
will do for sports. It might be well, how- 
ever, to add a third, a little fur cap, per- 
haps, or smal) toque that will go with the 
separate skirt and the blanket coat. Most 
schools furnish a list of exactly what is 
required in the way of underclothes and 
general equipment, and from this one can 
gather a very good idea of what will be 
necessary. Usually six suits of flannel un- 
derwear, either separate drawers and shirts 
or combinations, are enumerated and six 
white drawers. There should be many 
pairs of woolen stockings of good weight, 
lisle thread ones, and for the evening wear, 
with patent leather pumps or patent leather 
slippers, either silk stockings or something 
in fine lisle thread should be provided. If 
one purchase silk, those are advised which 
come with cotton top and cotton heel and 
toe at $1.35 a pair. It is quite unnecessary 
to provide the girl with white petticoats. 
One silk petticoat for the evening will an- 
swer, and one petticoat for the daytime in 
one of the good silk fabric materials. These 
come nowadays in much lighter weights 
than formerly and are in every way desir- 
able. Certain mohairs also are very present- 
able and they wear splendidly. Some of these 
are made with silk flounces. The silk petti- 
coat should be in a light shade if it is to 
serve also under the dancing frock, but, 
after all, it would probably be better to 
provide one white petticoat for the festive 
occasions and have the silk petticoat to 
match the gown which is for ordinary even- 
ing use. During the winter a pair of 
heavy woolen gloves are needed. For 
warm weather chamois is the best material, 
as it washes to perfection and wears well. 
Some white gloves will be called for to 
wear with the nice dress, four pairs of 
short ones to answer for the season. The 
dancing frock needs elbow gloves; and for 
this two pairs should be provided. A 
sweater is indispensable, and it is more 
sensible now to get one in color than in 
white, as the former are not unattractive 
and they will stand the wear far better. A 
mackintosh also is to be provided. Such 
details as handkerchiefs and collars will 
adjust themselves. 

BOOTS AND SHOES 

Besides the already mentioned patent 
leather pumps or slippers there should be 
one pair of high lace boots, heavy soles 
and medium heels for skating, and one 
pair of patent leather shoes for dress occa- 
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Of dark blue voile over China silk 
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No. 7. Rat tail braiding affords a pretty 
_ornamentation for sheer dancing frocks 


sions. Arctics or rubber boots are, of course, 
not to be overlooked, and it is wise to have 
one pair of shoes that can be interchanged 
with the skating boots, should these get 
wet. 


ARTIFICIAL FLOWERS FOR DRESS TRIMMING 


It is a truism that to finish off a gown 
with some individual touch is to give it a 
distinction that even the handsomest frocks 
lack if this personal note is omitted. Ac- 
cessories change in style as well as every 
cther department of the wardrobe, artificial 
flowers being this year in the lead for fin- 
ishing the costume. One of the prettiest 
arrangements of flowers was seen at a 
smart London wedding, and it gives a sug- 
gestion that may be adapted with good 
effect by the woman of slender purse. The 
tone of the gown was grayish, resulting 
from a lace over-dress mounted on black 
satin. The lace was one of the new tape 
laces in a scroll pattern and hung tunic 
fashion over a tight fitting black satin un- 
derskirt that just escaped the ground. In 
the bodice the satin was carried up both 
back and front in a point, the rest of the 
waist, as well as the yoke and sleeves, 
being of lace over chiffon. At the waist 
line in the front there was a bunch of dark 
purple pansies in an exquisite quality of 
velvet. The effect was delightful and orig- 
inal. 

Lingerie frocks are well set off by more 
delicate flowers, such as sweet-peas, pale 
salmon poppies or wild roses. These small 
bouquets do wonders in dressing one up 
and giving the gown a well completed air. 


EASILY COPIED FRENCH MODEL 


The absolute simplicity of many models 
turned out by leading French houses is 
most encouraging to those who must have 
frocks made at home. The baby waist and 
straight hanging skirt are a prominent feat- 
ure of to-day’s style and are easily copied 
by the ordinary seamstress. These gowns 
depend largely on their color scheme for 
their success, and two tones are as a rule 
seen in their make-up. For instance, a 
fascinating little costume is a combination 
of old blue and silver, the foundation an 
old blue satin slip reaching all the way 
to the floor, but of course without a train. 
Over this is hung silver-gray net, by which 
I mean a Brussels net in silk, not a metal- 
lic one. The bodice has the material 
gathered up into a round neck where there 
is a plaited frill of cream lace. At the 
neck and sleeves, at the bottom of the skirt 
and to form the belt there is an embroidery 
in oxidized silver cord, put on in squares, 
the cord running in opposite directions, in 
every other square. Such a frock as this 
may be embroidered during leisure summer 
hours, and it will be ready, to put together 
when the time for winter dressmaking 
comes around. 


AS TO SLEEVES 


Elbow sleeves are so universal that one 
almost forgets the long, tight sleeve that 
was so recently with us. Nowadays the 
only long sleeve is that seen in utility gar- 


ments such as the morning tailor suit or 
separate sporting coat. Since short sleeves 
entail long gloves, it is not a cheap fashion, 
hence we advise the readers of this column 
to wear chamois gloves with all lingerie 
gowns, as these are so readily washed at 
home, using kid only for such materials as 
are not suitable with chamois. 


LACE FROCKS 


Nothing is prettier than a white or cream 
lace frock, and this summer they are again 
the hight of the fashion. They are eco- 
nomical, as lace can be worn all the year 
round, and cleans to perfection, therefore 
a lace frock should last for several seasons 
at least. Cream lace with touches of black 
is most fetching; or, as in one model, with 
a belt of old blue chiffon and a knot of 
pink roses in a small bouquet at the front. 
If one looks over the shops carefully it is 
possible to find very good imitation laces 
in patterns that are well executed and in 
excellent quality, yet not expensive. A 
very soft lining should be chosen, either 
crépe de chine or chiffon satin, and over 
this there must, of course, be a veil of 
chiffon to soften the lace. Such a gown 
will answer for all formal afternoon occa- 
sions as well as for theatre and restaurant 
wear. A touch of flame color with cream 
lace is also good. 


SIMPLIFYING HOME DRESSMAKING 


If women who supervise the making of 
their own wardrobe at home would avail 
themselves of a good skirt marker much 
time and energy would be saved and the 
work accomplished in the most accurate 
manner possible. We recommend a marker 
by which the skirt is marked in a mo- 
ment, the measurements proving always a 
success: The wearer stands upon a slight 
elevation, the marker consisting of a chalk 
attached to a firm adjustable rod. The 
marker itself costs $4, and, if desired, a 
round table is supplied for $5 extra. The 
table is a convenience, but not necessary, 
as any low elevation will serve the pur- 
pose just as well. The marker is one that 
really cannot make a mistake. 


TWO GOWNS IN ONE 


It is quite possible to have an evening 
gown and an afternoon gown in one by 
following the lines of a new French model 
which is both simple and charming. The 
frock is a princess model in one long line 
from shoulder to skirt, folding across a 
little to the left at the waist line. The 
original model is in chiffon cloth over 
satin, the thin material being draped at 
the back in a somewhat short-waisted effect. 
Both back and front the gown is cut in a 
long, deep V edged and finished by folds 
of tulle. The sleeve is in one piece with the 
bodice and reaches to the elbow, where 
there are again folds of tulle attached to a 
chiffon sleeve lining. Just as it is the 
gown is lovely for evening wear, and for 
afternoon use there is an adjustable guimpe 
of fine white lace embossed with a design 
of gold and silver. This guimpe is made 
perfectly plain, its pattern being trimming 
enough. There is a high, straight collar 
and the fastening is down the middle back, 
It fits beautifully and is held in place by 
loops attached to its lower edge, through 
which runs a ribbon tape that ties tight 
and keeps it from slipping. The skirt 
hangs in simple folds and is entirely with- 
out trimming. Over the bust the material 
is carried quite smooth and without full- 
ness, under the chiffon at the yoke being 
laid a band of thin sil- 
ver lace that barely 
shows through. It is a 
gown adapted to heavy 
materials as well as 
thin. Velvet or vel- 
veteen would be lovely 
for it, as well as some 
of the chiffons moiré 
that are so much in evi- 
dence. It is not often 
that one finds a gown 
so well suited as this 
one to both afternoon 
and evening wear. 
There is only a slight 
train to the skirt, and 
although the underskirt 
is scant its cut is by no 
means one of the exag- 
gerated ones that are 
so tight as to be awk- 
ward and ugly. 


THE NEW SLIP FOR 
BLOUSES 
As the cold weather 


comes on it is necessary 
to wear some kind of a 
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Attractive luncheon blouse 
of chiffon of 


slip under lingerie blouses. Heretofore 
these have been made plain, whether their 
material was silk or cotton, and the effect 
of a dead-white surface under the lingerie 
was often too heavy and solid. Now a 
clever woman has thought out a most at- 
tractive way of lightening the effect of the 
slip. Instead of a solid surface lengthwise, 
rows of insertion are put in both back and 
front, four or five from neck to belt, with 
an edging of lace at the sleeves and throat. 
The slip is far more attractive than what 
we have been in the habit of wearing. 


VEILING OVER FLOWERED SILKS 


Anyone who has something in the way 
of flowered silks stowed away can utilize 
it in making over a frock, by covering it 
with draperies of either chiffon or thin 
voile. Figured silk in old blue with the 
flowers in dull pinks and greens was cov- 
ered in gray chiffon with a touch of silver 
at the belt and made up into the most at- 
tractive costume. This is a suggestion that 
will work out well in case the silks one has 
on hand have lost their first freshness. 
Blouses can also be contrived in the same 
fashion, making the figured lining perfectly 
plain without tucks or plaits, the covering 
also plain. A collar and round yoke of 
fancy net lace and cuffs of the same will 
turn out a smart bodice. 


BODICE AND SKIRT IN DIFFERENT TONES 


Among new French models there is an 
innovation that is not only attractive and 
very smart, but one that adapts itself splen- 
didly to the needs of the small purse. This 
is the use of the separate color for waist 
and skirt. A frock that has just been im- 
ported from Paris has the skirt in char- 
meuse, its color a dull mauve. The bodice 
is in pale soft blue, and there is a girdle 
of green. The combination is charming 
and much of a novelty. The skirt is made 
without a lining. Over it is hung a drapery 
of itself which opens down the front and 
hangs -off toward the back in a fish-tail 
train. The square ends hanging loose from 
the end of the skirt. One skirt opens at 
the front, and there is a loose facing of 
chiffon of the same color, which softens 
the meeting of the: over and under skirts. 
The bodice is very simple, being merely a 
draping of blue chiffon over blue char- 
meuse, with a seamless kimona sleeve and a 
V-shaped neck both back and front. At 
the back this V reaches well to the waist, 
being filled in with a bit of crystal em- 
broidery. The felt is quite the handsomest 
part of the gown, being a straight band of 
satin heavily embroidered with oxidized 
silver. At the left side of the back there 
is a hanging straight sash that reaches not 
quite so low as the knees. To finish this 
there is a bead fringe of silver. The frock 
is equally attractive in old blue and rose, 
or in gray with moss green. It is needless 
to say how adaptable this model is for the 
doing over of old gowns. A satin dancing 
frock may be quite good in the skirt, 
whereas the waist has quite given out from 
the hard wear it gets. By combining with 
the skirt the color that will suit it, one can 
evolve a very unusual and distinguished 
gown. 


TO MAKE OVER A WHITE SATIN GOWN 


An old white satin gown may be brought 
up to date by mounting over it a covering 
of colored chiffon. This can be done with 
very little outlay, carrying out the idea 
seen at one of the great Paris houses. The 
color of the chiffon was a peculiar shade 
of blue, between turquoise and peacock, not 
dark, but with much 
brilliancy. This was 
hung in a folded tunic 
which fell diagonally 
from the left shoulder 
down to the right side 
of the skirt, where it 
knotted and came up 
again to the left side 
of the back. The right 
half of the bodice was 
also filled in with the 
same chiffon. At the 
waist line the chiffon 
was tucked against the 
foundation and gave a 
good long line to the 
figure. There were tiny 
sleeves of the chiffon 
over net, tight fitting, 
and ornamented on the 
edge with a single row 
of rhinestones. These 
were carried across the 
| bodice with a _ rhine- 
i stone ornament hang- 
ing almost to the waist. 
This color is the hight 
smartness and is 
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Ne. 8 Fetching wrapper for the school 
girl with lingerie collar and cuffs 


most effective. In the model there was a 
pale yellow rose tacked a little to the left, 
just below the bust. 


RIBBON FOR TAN LOW SHOES 


For pumps or ties with eyelets that re- 
quire a ribbon be sure not to buy an or- 
dinary grain, which, no matter how good 
the quality, will not wear well with such 
hard usage as it gets in one’s shoes, and 
it is more expensive than the ribbon which 
I recommend to you. This is an all-silk 
ribbon with a heavy rib running length- 
wise. In an inch and a half width it costs 
sixteen cents a yard, and is admirable in 
its durability. It is to be had also in black 
for those who desire it. 


A PRACTICAL COMBINATION 


The proper sort of combination will 
save worlds of discomfort. By the 
proper sort I mean the combination 


with a small cap sleeve attached in which 
the shield is sewn. When there is much 
traveling to be done, especially in Europe. 
it is most important to lighten the luggage 
as much as possible and take the minimum 
amount of clothes. It is for such an outfit 
that these combinations prove themselves in- 
dispensable. For instance, it is probable 
that one high-neck afternoon dress is all 
that is included in the wardrobe, and sup- 
pose that this has been worn during the 
afternoon, and one desires to put it on 
again for dinner. By changing the com- 
binations when dressing, one is again fresh 
and clean even with the same gown, and 
it is possible to make a quick change which 
would have beer a proionged one had it 
been necessary to put new protectors in 
the frock, and there is nothing more un- 
comfortable and untidy than to put on a 
gown in which the shields are damp or wet. 
This is equally true of blouses. Coming in 
from a morning’s shopping a change of 
combination will make one fresh for 
luncheon. Shields will last a long time if 
properly washed. It is almost a necessity 
to do this one’s self, for few laundresses, 
and especially the casual washwoman en- 
countered in one’s trayels will take the 
pains to wash shields carefully. A little 
ammonia in the water and a thorough rub- 
*bing with soap will turn them out as sweet 
as when new. When they are almost dry 
they should be smoothed out with the hand 
to take away any wrinkles. Almost every- 
one knows that shields should never be 
ironed, as, of course, the heat wears the 
rubber, but for those who do not know 
this it may be wise to state it. Do not buy 
cheap shields, as it is the poorest economy 
so to do. A whole gown or waist may be 
ruined in a wearing because one has saved 
a few cents on a purchase of shields. The 
combination with sleeves cannot be bought 
ready made. The sleeves have to be added 
by a seamstress or one’s self. Combina- 
tions with sleeves, of course, will not an- 
swer for wear with gowns in which the 
sleeves are very transparent. They are 
especially for day-time and not for evening 
wear. 
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O chatelaine disregards the proper 

N dressing of her maids; for such 

details as these denote the status 

of the household as to correct- 
ness of appointment. The liveries and cos- 
tumes of our servants are, of course, in 
the main modeled after the English, who 
are the established authority on the sub- 
ject, but a well-known firm which devotes 
its entire attention to this department of 
the household has somewhat modified the 
conventional English servant's, dress to 
suit our ideas and the requirements of our 
climate. Everything here is patterned with 
exactitude, for though the models are of 
necessity simple there is scarcely a line in 
their makeup that is without meaning; and 
to achieve perfection in this line has en- 
tailed careful study and skilful designing 
on the part of these outfitters. In the first 
sketch is shown the full-length double- 
breasted loose coat for a child’s nurse, 
which is worn with the bonnet from which 
hangs the crépe de chine veil. Around the 
face there is a white ruche, and there are 
strings also of white. This coat is one that 
is much liked by American women. It is 
loose and easy, but at the same time smart 
and is satisfactory both to mistress and 
servant. In cloth lined all the way through 
in a satin fabric it costs $35. The bonnet 
and veil sell for $10.50 and come in all 
the colors which are shown for the coats; 
these being presented in gray, blue, black, 
brown or tan. Every coat at this establish- 
ment is made to order, so that one may be 
sure of good fit. 

Another English costume—the cape-coat 
—is reproduced in the second drawing. It 
is a circular cape falling to the waist, which 
fastens at the chest with a cross strap. 
With this pointed linen cuffs and collar to 
match are worn on the outside. The coat 
itselé is full length, double breasted in the 
front and semi-fitted. In cloth it costs 
from $35 to $38. The bonnet shown with 
it is of silk with a lace or velvet Alsatian 
bow at the front and white ruching and 
strings. Each bonnet is made to suit the 
face of the wearer, some being pointed at 
the front and sides, others slightly rounded 
according to whichever style is the move 
becoming. From $6.50 to $9 is asked for 
the bonnet. 

The original of the third sketch is a suit- 
able but somewhat less noticeable costume 
than the others. It is a plain coat suit for 
nurses, and is made in serges with a plain 
gored skirt or a plaited skirt and hip- 
length coat either single or double breasted. 
The coat is lined, and the price of the suit 
is $40. 

Indoor dress for a child’s nurse is shown 


in the fourth sketch. This comes in ging- - 


hams of various colors from $1.85 up. The 
skirt is amply wide, but without fullness, 
and the waist plain, gathered a little on 
the collar band. With it are worn deep 
linen collar and cuffs and a full round 
apron with a high, square bib, which costs 
75 cents without the bib, and $1 with. 
The cap that best suits this uniform is a 
mob cap with a little frill around the edge. 
This is a good model, but there are others 
that may be used. 


WAITRESS’S MOHAIR DRESS 


Nothing, of course, is more suitable for 
afternoon wear for the waitress than black 
mohair. The gown in sketch 4 is made 
with very little fullness, its outline being 
trig and neat. The front fastens with 
small brass buttons. Price $6.25 and up. 
Some people are introducing an innovation 
by dressing their waitresses cither in gray 
mohair or navy blue, but this is a depart- 
ure that has not as yet been generally taken 
up. The apron, cuffs and collar shown 
in this drawing are designed for state occa- 
sions only, as they are made from thin 
organdy and would not stand steady wear. 
For entertaining they are charming with 
their particular daintiness and sheerness. 
Below the waist at the front the apron is 
laid in a few lengthwise tucks with a broad 
band running over each shoulder. The 
trimming of the apron consists of wide hem- 
stitching. The apron costs $2.25; the cuffs, 
collar and cap, $1.10 extra. There is little 
to the cap except its flat bow. This style 
of apron is also adaptable to a lady’s maid. 


DRESS FOR THE CHAMBERMAID 


The care with which each model is de- 
signed is shown in the sixth illustration, 
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Correct Indoor and Outdoor Attire for the Nurse 
and Maid—Silk and Lisle Hosiery — Inexpensive 
Traveling Wrapper—Simple Frocks for the Baby 


which is evolved with an eye to making a 
uniform that in no way hampers active 
work, and yet is in every way neat. Striped 
ginghams are used for this, and the plain 
sleeve avoids all hampering at the wrist by 
being cut just about midway between elbow 
and hand, and finished with a shaped close- 
fitting band instead of a cuff. This gown 


sells at $3. All indoor dresses are to be 
had ready made. 
CAPE COAT 
Some women prefer for their nurse a 
suit with a three-quarter cape coat, the cape 


being removable and, when adjusted, slip- 
ping up under the revers and collar. This 

















| No.1. Correct style coat for child's nurse. 
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No. 2. English costume with circular cape 
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No. 3. Simple coat suit in serge 


No. 4. Proper indoor dress for the nurse 
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gives a costume that adapts itself to 
changes in temperature—a necessity in our 
variable climate. The coat is amply warm 
for ordinary weather, and the addition of 
the cape makes it comfortable for bitter 


days. In serge it costs $40; in cloth, $46. 
STOCKINGS 
Open-work stockings have come back 


with a rush after retirement of a year or 
two. In black the designs are exquisite, 
more delicate and lacelike than ever. They 
are to be -had from fifty cents up, and also 
in white and tan, and a number of colors 
to match gowns. 

Nothing could be more desirable than a 
lisle stocking which is hand-embroidered in 
polka dots. There is considerable work en- 
tailed in the embroidery, and the stocking 
is one of such fine texture that it compares 
favorably with silk, the handwork being 
the same that is used on silk. These are 
procurable in dark blue embroidered in a 
lighter shade, in blue and black, and all 
black, also black with colored dots, white 
with white dots, taupe and tan; price $1.75 
a pair. 

Lisle stockings embroidered in clocks are 
very smart, and come in black and white 
and other combinations. One may have 
three, four or five clocks; price from fifty 
cents up. 

SILK HOSIERY 


The silk stocking which has a cotton top 
and sole has become a standard, and is 
now made with every improvement, as it 
is more in demand than almost any other 
hosiery in the market. It is woven two or 
three inches longer than the usual length 
and has an extra wide spread at the top. 
The texture is fine and sheer. Price in all 
colors, $1.35. 

Embroidered silk stockings range any- 
where from $2.45 up to the prohibitive 
sums that are asked for the most elaborate 
examples. Black grounds are to be had 
worked in patterns either self-toned or in 
contrasting colors. Colered embroidered 
stockings are shown from $3.65 up. The 
silk stockings with clocks in colors are ex- 
tremely modish this summer and are very 
lovely. The clocks are put,in in every 
shade imaginable, and $4.50 and upwards 
is asked for them. 

Lace insets have grown to be a favorite 
style of hosiery decoration with exclusive 
women. They are not cheap, of course, but 
are to be had in good qualities; all black, 
at $3.95. This is the most reasonable price, 
and the fancier treatments cost accordingly. 

Ribbed Silk Stockings.—The two-toned 
ribbed stockings are exquisite, though far 
too extravagant for the majority. For the 
summer season they combine all the deli- 
cate and light colors. White is shown with 
turquoise blue, pale green or violet. Pink 
and sky blue go together, and a lovely one 
is a king’s blue and white. These are to 
be had for $8.75 the pair. 

Grenadine and Lisle—This stocking I 
highly recommend. It is somewhat a novel 
combination of materials and gives as near- 
ly as anything I have seen the effect of a 
handsome silk stocking. It is striped with 
one bar thin and one bar thick, and is 
most becoming to the instep and foot. All 
the standard colors are shown in it—navy 
blue, white, black, green and tan; price 
$1.25. 

VENTILATED SHOE-TREE FOR MEN 


This is made of aluminum, and is easily 
adjustable to fit any shoe. It is very light, 
and in every way superior to the wooden 
tree. It gives perfect ventilation, and 
neither corrodes nor rusts, while in travel- 
ing it lightens one’s luggage. Price $1 the 
pair. 

PRACTICAL MARKER 


Every woman who undertakes her own 
dressmaking after a paper pattern, should 
invest in a marker that simplifies the work 
and executes it in an exact fashion. The 
chalk fits in the handle and comes in con- 
tact with the rubber wheel, which makes 
the mark; the perforating tracing-wheel be- 
ing attached to the marker. Any ordinary 
school chalk will do for the device when 
the original piece js used up and any color 
may be used. For cutting bias trimming 
folds, or plaits, there is qn adjustable 
marker that gives a perfect bias without 
measuring, when once set. This is a great 
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time and labor saver, and can be absolutely 
relied upon. Complete with the bias tracer, 
the marker costs $1. The marker by itself 
is 25 cents, 


WRAPPER-CORSET 
An inexpensive traveling wrapper in 


either silk or albatross; this costs $4.50. It 
is bound in soft-toned satin and has a rag- 


Valenciennes lace at the neck and wrists. 
Laid in close gathers at the neck, it hangs 
in a full effect down to the deep hem, the 
latter to be lengthened when necessary. 
Made entirely by hand, it costs $2.50. 
This same shop keeps a fascinating line 
of imported dresses for children from two 
vears old up to six. One attractive model 
of fine, white nainsook is made in the long- 









































No.6. Gingham dress for the chambermaid 


lan sleeve that runs up to the collar. It 
comes in dark blue and gray; also in pink 
and that shade known as rose of the Alps. 

A useful exercising corset costing $1 a 
pair is warranted not to rust from perspira- 
tion. It is cut on good lines and is per- 
fectly satisfactory for exercising and com- 
mon use. 

BABY UTILITY BOX 


A charming gift for a new-born babe 
which will prove most useful to the mother 
is a roomy cardboard box, filled to the brim 
with the necessary articles for baby’s toilet. 
The box itself is decorated on the lid with 
a pen and ink sketch of storks, and in the 
center of it is printed an amusing verse 
about the contents. The articles (each 
wrapped in white paper and baby ribbon 
with a short appropriate verse attached) 
consist of a good sachet, a pure baby soap, 
a roll of absorbent cotton, a thermometer 
for the bath, the ever-necessary safety pins, 
little orange sticks for use in applying cot- 
ton, a sponge, talcum powder and boracic 
acid. After removing these and enjoying 
the wit of the verses, the mother will find 
at the bottom a pretty sachet pad, covered 
with dainty dimity and scented with orris 
root. Such a gift, costing only $2.50, can- 
not but be appreciated day after day as its 
different portions are made use of. 


HAND-MADE PILLOW SLIP 


Care must be taken that the material for 
the infant’s pillow be soft and not covered 
with embroidery where the little head is 
to rest. An excellent style may be had for 
$2.75. This has a deep hemstitched border, 
and at the four corners is placed a dainty 
combination of openwork embroidery, 
French knots and a scroll of delicate 
featherstitching. Soft down pillows to fit 
any size come from 50 cents up, and if a 
silk slip in color is desired as a lining to 
the white one, these may be had at the 
same shop for $1 each. 


MORNING AND AFTERNOON DRESSES 


Since many mothers prefer the most 


p&-simple of frocks for their babies for every- 


day wear, a specialty style is now being 
shown by a certain shop noted for its 
juvenile clothes. This frock, cut on ex- 
tremely pretty lines, for babies who have 
just discarded the clumsy, infant dress, is 
of white barred dimity, the invisible pat- 
tern so tiny that it is suitable for even the 
smallest tot. It is made with absolutely 
no trimming except the dainty edging of 


No. 5. Black mohair dress for a waitress 


waisted effect with a short, full skirt. The 
little yoke which at the front is brought 
down into a point, is trimmed with sprays 
of hand-embroidered flowers, as is also the 
skirt just above the hem. The tiny cuffs 
are laid in fine tucks to match those below 
the yoke, and all the seams are finished 
with a narrow beading. As a finish, noth- 
ing could be prettier than the graceful 
shoulder bows and shirred girdle of satin 
ribbon. This frock costs $8.50 or $9, ac- 
cording to the size. 


LIGHT-WEIGHT COATS 


To wear with the dainty apparel de- 
scribed above are little autumn coats of 
cream white cachemire. The cape collar, 
and in fact all the edges of the coat and 
sleeves are finished with a hand-embroid- 
ered scalloping in white silk. This may 
be had in the long ulster or reefer style 
for $9 or more. Scalloped in a machine 
stitch which gives a wo-::ierfully good 
effect, it costs only $6 for the smaller sizes. 


NEW MATERIAL FOR SLIPPERS 


Each season a novelty in footwear is sure 
to appear, and this summer the use of 
Panama straw as a slipper material has 
attracted much attention. Many styles of 
it are being shown at the different shops, 
but one unusually attractive variety is in 
the form of a pump. Cut on shapely lines, 
with a moderate-sized vamp, it is finished 
in front with a square buckle of tan leather. 
The upper edge is bound with a narrow 
piece of the same leather and the pretty 
Cuban heels are covered with the straw. 
Price $10 a pair. When worn with a belt 
and parasol of raffia (which articles ap- 
peared for the first time last summer) the 
effect will be very girlish and charming. 


SUMMER STATIONERY 


Writing materials are quoted at half 
prices, and the thrifty will take thought 
and lay in a full stock. A box containing 
100 sheets of paper and envelopes to match 
costs $1, or exactly a penny a letter. For 
convenience, upon request a little envelope 
of sample papers in many kinds of white, 
blue, buff and pale pink will be sent, and 
on all orders for five or more boxes the 
freight will be prepaid. Naturally, the first 
purchasers will have the widest choice, but 
the sale will probably last well into the 
month of September. I might add that 
the name of a very good firm is to be 
found under the envelope flap. 
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IN. THE WESTERN SHOPS 


[This department is conducted for the convenience of those who live far from the 


Eastern cities. 


apply to Vogue’s Western office, 652 People’s Gas Building, Chicago. 


For addresses, as to where the articles mentioned are purchasable, 


A stamped and 


addressed envelope should accompany each inquiry.] 








HEL VAL 


HE nightmare of packing with 

] which most of us are more or 
less familiar has happily vanished 

with the coming of the compart- 

ment trunk, and the school girl who, un- 
used to packing, suddenly finds herself 
confronted with the task will rejoice to 
find a trunk divided into spaces exactly 
suited to her needs, which not only re- 
duces the work to a minimum, but enables 
her to find desired articles at once, and 
she may travel comfortable in the knowl- 
edge that her frocks will arrive at the 
other end without being creased or shaken 
up. Such a trunk is shown in the first 
illustration. It is very strongly made, and 
while the division of the interior must 
have been the work of a woman’s hand, 
the outside shows plainly the hand of a 
clever workman who knew the treatment 
most trunks are accorded in this age of 
haste, and manufactured accordingly. 
Strong, brass corners and locks and wood- 











larger sizes of the same model are to be 
had at $50 and $60. 


SUIT AND DRESSING CASES 


Another boon to the traveler is the dress- 
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No. 2. Dressing case in morocco 


ing case, illustrated in sketch 
two. This is made of morocco 
in several colors—red, blue, 
green and black, and is tined 
with moiré of the same shade. 
It is fitted completely not only 
with the ordinary toilet articles, 
but with brushes for clothes and 
hats, pin box (for all sizes and 
kinds), cold cream and powder 
boxes and a small workcase all 
in French ivory, which fit in 
the most convenient way into 
flat pockets. The case measures 
16x10 inches, and while it closes 
in the ordinary way with straps 





en protection strips, also brass 
bound, help to make this trunk 
strong enough to last a life- 
time. Another good feature is 
that it stands on one end like 
a wardrobe for packing, thus 
making stooping unnecessary. 
The largest compartment is for 
dresses and is spacious enough 
to hold fourteen. It is fully 
equipped with hangers of two 
kinds—the ordinary one over 
which one slips the shoulder 
part of a garment, and another 
especially made for one-piece 
dresses, which enables them to 
be packed without creasing 
from the knees down, which as 
a rule happens. The next com- 
partment in size is fitted for 
bodices, with a bar and hang- 
ers; but where only one trunk 
is to be carried, this can easily 
be transformed into a hat box. 
Besides these two, there are 
places for shoes, corsets, lin- 
gerie, neckwear, handkerchiefs 
—in short, all, the articles a 
woman wants for her personal 
comfort. The price is $40, and 











No. 3. 





Trinket case in seal grain leather 


and buckles; it is also equipped 














Strong trunk divided into com- 
partments 





with strong, press studs down each side 
which keep it closed fast; so that, when 
required, it can be easily opened and all 
of one’s toilet articles spread before one in 
the simplest and most convenient fashion. 
It is wide enough to hold all the things 
wanted for a night’s journey, and it has 
a handle by which it may be carried. The 
softness and flexibility of the leather make 
it also of practical value for 
packing in a suit case. Price 
$27. 

Suit cases of strong cowhide 
in tan or black are well fitted 
to stand the hard wear of 
school life. They have strong 
catches and lock of brass, and the corners 
have extra protection in the shape of a 
leather cap. They are lined with plaid 
linen and have a shirtwaist fold in the lid. 
Price from $5 up. The same suitcase with 


(Continued on page 53.) 
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OMEWHAT 
belated but, 
nevertheless, 
apparently 
welcome to a 
typically New 
York first- 
night summer 
audience, 
came “Up 
and Down 
Broadway,” 

Eddie Foy, 





with 


a few evenings ago, 
Emma Carus and attendants galore. Pro- 
duced so late in the season, one felt in- 
clined to view this medley as a musical 
comedy after-thought, until it was observed 
that a printed official statement announced 
it as “a more or less incoherent résumé of 
current events, theatrical and otherwise.” 
No one will dispute the incoherent part of 
it, yet the affair was a meritorious example 
of its kind, and there were plenty of on- 
lookers at the Casino who expressed ap- 
probation with vigor and the smiling coun- 
tenance. 

“Up and Down Broadway” is clever in 
spots, even if it does not maintain an un- 
varying standard of superiority throughout. 
Melville Ellis’ knowledge of 
the fitness of things in costum- 
ing and color designing was 
further demonstrated at fre- 
quent intervals throughout the 
performance, and the able stage 
Management brought forth 
some praiseworthy groupings 
and effective ensemble pictures. 
Judicious pruning of several 
scenes and “bits” — which 
would seem _ inevitable—will 
help the whole, and, while the 
directors are about it, they will 
do well to eliminate a sugges- 
tive Chinatown dance, partici- 
pated in by a young woman 
and a young man, that is 
neither pertinent nor edifying. 

The great and crowning suc- 
cess of the evening was not— 
as might be supposed—annexed 
by either of the stars, but by 
two modest young men appear- 
ing on the programme as Ber- 
lin & Snyder. One sang and 
the other played a pianoforte 
accompaniment to two songs of 
their own composition—“Ital- 
ian Love” and “Oh, That Beau- 
tiful Rag.” The singer has not 
gained a wide reputation, as 
yet, but, if his artistry in “Up 
and Down Broadway” is ad- 
hered to, his future promises 
to shine with true brilliancy. 
Refinement of method, in par- 
ticular, distinguished the work 
of Mr. Irving Berlin, and he 
was compelled to repeat “Oh, 
That Beautiful Rag” until the 
progress of events threatened 
to be stopped. 

Everything was impressively 
solemn, at the beginning, with 
the High Brow Club sitting in 
state on Mt. Parnassus, weigh- 
ing the damage caused by the 
“low brow” antics of Momus, 
the club. janitor. What more 
fitting that Momus (Eddie Foy) 
should be expelled from the 
immortal precincts by means 
of an aeroplane, obligingly left 
behind by an investigating the- 
atrical manager, and that his 
journey should land him di- 
rectly in the midst of Broad- 
way’s nocturnal activities? 

Afterward, Apolio (George 
Anderson), Melpomene (Emma 
Carus), Terpsichore (Vida 
Whitmore), Thalia (Phyllis 
Gordéa)}, Erato, (Martin 
Brown) and others of the High 
Brow Club descend from the 
hights to prosecute the duty, 
intrusted to the faithless Mo- 
mus, of reforming the common- 
place theatrical tendencies of 
Broadway’s masses. Of course 
they, also, fall into the ways 
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PLAYERS ON AND OFF THE STAGE 


“Up and Down Broadway,” a Belated Summer Success—Shakespearean 
Masque and Actor’s Garden Party at London—Coburn Players on 
Columbia Campus—Finesse and Strategy of the Opera World. 


of the habitues of the thoroughfare and 
wind up in vaudeville. 

Of the eleven scenes shown during the 
two acts, the home of the High Brow Club 
on Mt. Parnassus, the Actor’s Field Day 
at the Polo Grounds, the Interior of the 
Café d’Lebster, Chinatown, and the stage 
of the Tabloid Opera House were the best. 
“The Pretty Little Girl Inside,” “I Want 
a Lot of Girlie, Girlies,” “1861,” and “The 
Ghost of Kelly’’ embody the best efforts of 
the composer, Jean Schwartz. Edgar 
Smith’s book had frequent bright lines, 
and the lyrics of William Jerome were 
satisfactory if mot remarkable. Emma 
Carus is efficient in a vigorous way, but, 
unfortunately, she was under comparison 
with others (Eddie Foy and Irving Berlin), 
which did not result to her best advantage 
—in spite of what our friend Mrs. Mal- 
aprop says. 


MISS ASQUITH IN SHAKES- 
PEARE MASQUE 


XCEPTIONAL interest has been 
EK displayed in the appearance of 
Miss Elizabeth Asquith, daugh- 

ter of England’s premier, in the 


réle of Puck in the Masque of Shakes- 


peare, which was given, June 30, in the 
gardens of the Earl of Londesborough’s 
residence, St. Dunstan’s, Regent's Park. 
Miss Asquith is by no means wholly inex- 
perienced in performances of a histrionic 
nature, theugh the part was the most im- 
portant she had ever attempted. It is pre- 
dicted that she will yet cause even more 
favorable comment: because of her -remark- 
able talent. 

The performance was given under the 
auspices of the Shakespeare Memorial Na- 
tional Theatre Committee, and the work 
itself is from the pen of Edith Lyttleton 
(Mrs. Alfred Lyttleton). A number of 
those who appeared in the production were 
previously members of the organization 
which was seen in the same author’s “The 
Pilgrimage of St. Ursula,” when it was 
presented at the Court Theatre. The Lady 
Eileen Wellesley, the Hon. Irene Lawley, 
the Hon. Frances Lyttleton, the Hon. Vic- 


toria Sackville-West, the Hon. Venetia 
Stanley, Mrs. Winston Churchill, Miss 
Daisy Benson, the Hon. Guy Charteris, 


and some sixteen others, including Lady 

Winifred Gore, filled more or less prom- 

inent positions in the cast. Special men 

tion is due Misses Frances Tennant and 
as 





Ruth Lyster for their artistic interpreta- 
tions of the characters “Poetry” and 
“Fancy.” 


THEATRICALGARDEN PARTY 


ly in the recent theatrical after- 
noon garden party given for 
the benefit of the Actor’s Or- 
phanage Fund at the Royal Botanic Gar- 
dens, Regent’s Park, London. The zest with 
which the participants entered into the un 
dertaking was no less noticeable than the 
co-operation extended by those who at- 
tended, contributing their portion substan- 
tially with cheery goodwill. There was 
good music and good humor everywhere. 
In the National Memorial Theatre, Mr. 
Cyril Maude presented Messrs. Leo Trevor 
and John MHarwood’s burlesque drama, 
“The Pick of Oakham,” a performance 
which won a considerable measure of popu- 
larity. At Lord George Grossmith, Jr.’s 
side-splitting Imperial Circus Mr. George 
Ali was fashioned as a pony, and he 
capered about in true equine fashion, to 
the evident delight of the spectators. In 
the same circus performance 
Princess Gladys de Hompé 
appeared as the strongest 
woman in the world, and 
Miss Phyllis Broughton oc- 
cupied the position of honor 
at the wnique hair-dressing 
and hat-trimming competi- 
tions—which caused no little 
amusement — with Mrs. 
George Alexander sitting 
solemnly as judge. 
Competing cricket elevens, 
made up of distinguished 
players of both sexes, crossed 
bats under the _ respective 
leaderships of Miss Vane 
Featherstone and Mr. Charles 
Hawtrey, while, at another 
vantage point, Miss Marie 
Lohr made a. charming pic- 
ture as manager of the 
Temple of Flora. Subscrip- 
tions of one shilling were re- 
ceived for the large and re- 
splendently dressed doll, 
garbed for the occasion by 
Miss Irene Vanbrough, who 
succeeded in costuming the 
figure in a perfect replica of 


G's ia folk figured conspicuous- 


the character which she 
played in “‘Trelawney of the 
Wells.” 

Altogether, the affair was 
voted a perfect social and 
financial success, and the 


size of the assemblage one 
reflecting distinct credit upon 
those who spent time and 
labor to bring the results up 
to the exceptional point de- 
sired. 


COBURN .PLAYERS 
AT COLUMBIA 


SERIES of plays 
given on- the 
green at Columbia 


University from 
July 2sth to joth by The 
Coburn Players drew large 
audiences and proved un- 
usually entertaining. Euri- 
pides’ “Electra,” Percy 
Mackaye’s “The Canterbury 
Pilgrims,” and the Shakes- 
peare plays, “As You Like 
It,” “Romeo and Juliet,” 
“Twelfth Night” and “Much 
Ado About.Nothing,” were 
capitally fitted to the occa- 
sion. 

The undertaking was given 
in connection with the sum- 
mer session of the depart- 
ment of English, and served 
a useful mission as well as 
one possessing: features not 


purely educational. A de- 
tailed consideration will ap- 
pear in the ‘ext issue of 
Vogue. 
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THEATRICAL GOSSIP 


“Tate HOLMES, who is to 
make his appearance shortly in 
James Forbes’ “The Commuters,” 

was the headliner on the bill of 
July 25 at Keith and Proctor’s Fifth Ave- 
nue Theatre, and his stories were well told. 
\ sketch by Porter Emerson Browne on 
department store life, and called “The 
Dutchess,” was performed by Beatrice In- 
gram and her colleagues. “A House of 
Cards” proved entertaining as presented by 
Ethel Fuller and her supporting company. 
Ferry, the Human Frog, is an artist in 
the much overdone line of contortionism, 
and the others who appeared did what they 
had,to.in-aymanner that pleased the audi- 
ences. 


Hammerstein’s Victoria still retains Po- 
laire as a feature, and recently the cham- 
pion boxer of the world was introduced for 
a two weeks’ engagement. The other offer- 
ings were of average worth ‘only. 


Mme. Pilar Morin, whe owns the rights 
of the silent drama, “L’Enfant Prodigue,” 
for the United States and Canada, will 
give a special performance of the play un- 
der the auspices of the Society of the Build- 
ing of Arts at Bar Harbor (Maine) on 
August 15th. Afterwards she will present 
the play at several of the principal sum- 
mer resorts under the patronage of various 
societies. An American company has been 
engaged for the performances and will ap- 
pear in the play in a New York theatre 
during the latter part of August. 

The complete cast of Charles Marks’ 
“Three Million Dollars’”—a musical comedy 
by Edgar Allan Woolf, Anatol Friedland 
and David Kempner—opened at Atlantic 
City July 25th. The leading members of 
the cast were May Boley, Mark Smith, 
Dorothy Brenner, George Lydecker, Arthur 
Conrad, Carolyn Gordon and George Bar- 
bier. 


To the Russian dancers, Pavlowa and 
Mordkin, and the company that is to sup- 
port them this season, will go the honor of 
opening the newly remodelled Chicago Audi- 
torium, the new home of the Chicago Grand 
Opera Company. It is said that $150,000 
is being spent in the reconstruction of this 
house and that it will be, when completed, 
one of the finest auditoriums, acoustically 
and otherwise, to be found. 


G. P. Huntley, the English comedian who 
scored so decisively in the recent all-star 
performance of “Caste” at the Empire The- 
atre, New York, is to return from the other 
side at the close of his vacation to appear 
with Hattie Williams in an adaptation of 
Caillavet and De Fler’s comedy, “Le Bois 
Sacre.” The play is said to be a satire on 
the urgent demands of many women for 
the legion d’honneur. Mr. Huntley will 
play the réle of Count Zakouskine, and 
Miss Williams that of Francine Margerie. 

Laura Hope Crews, who made so much 
of the leading feminine réle in “Her Hus- 
band’s Wife,” will probably be elevated to 
the position of star when that play goes 


Mr. 


on tour after the New York fall engage- 
ment. As a matter of fact she has been 
the star right along, for no one has con- 
ceded to Henry Miller any such position, 
despite the fact that his name is printed 
in conspicuous letters on the posters out- 
side the theatre and on the house pro- 
gramme. 


Billie Burke is now abroad spending her 
vacation at the resort where Otis Skinner 
is trying to rest after a strenuous season. 
The formes is to have a new play in Janu- 
ary, but the™first few months of the next 
season will be given over to “‘Mrs. Dot.” 


Marie Doro, who has not gone far in the 
direction of success, will have a new play 
in the fall. It is called ‘“‘Miss Electricity,” 
by William Gillette, and opens September 
25th at the Park Theatre, Boston. 


Lee Shubert is quoted as saying that he 
does not intend that Charles Frohman shall 
have an American monopoly on the good 


Miss Lily Elsie signing her target at the Rifle Range, Theatrical Garden Party, 
St. Regent Park, London 





A. G. Vanderbilt finds Miss Lohr “in trade’ at the Garden Party 


things dramatic, in London. To show that 
Mr. Shubert really has such an” attitude 
whether or not he made a statement to that 
effect, it is only necessary to know that 
W. A. Brady, one of his chief allies, 
reached London during the latter part of 
July, bent on securing options on one or 
two London theatres, to say nothing of the 
best plays available for produggio DB in our 
own country. . 

Said Mr. Brady: “Now that Mr. Froh- 
man and Mr. Klaw have gone back to 
America, I have a clear field to myself and 
shall put it to good use. We purpose estab- 
lishing a representative in the British 
metropolis and in Paris, so that every good 
play that comes out in either city will have 
to be fought for. I might mention, too, 
that we expect to get our full share of the 
desirable material.” 


Fred C. Whitney, who produced the 
charming comic opera, “The Chocolate 
Soldier,” reached London on the same 
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steamer with Mr. Brady. He sailed for 
the purpose of personally superintending 
the presentation to Britishers of the same 
Johann Strauss creation, and believes that 
it will make an impression as favorable as 
that attained in America. 


Edmund Gerson, representing L. S. Sire, 
the American manager, is another of the 
invaders of English stage precincts. Mr. 
Gerson has leased Perry’s Theatre, where 
May Robson will appear for a season, be- 
ginning August 22nd. It may be remem- 
bered that it was at Perry’s Theatre that 
“Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch” scored 
such an emphatic success. 


MARGARET ANGLIN IN 
“ANTIGONE”’ 


CCORDING to western mnews- 

A papers, Margaret Anglin attained 

a considerable artistic stature in 

her recent performance in 
Sophocles’ tragedy, “Antigone,” presented 
in the Greek Theatre of the University of 
California. The occasion marked the first 
attempt at the interpretation of this rather 
exacting character by Miss Anglin. 

Walter Howe and Eugene Ormonde 
played the réles of the two brothers who 
killed each other in combat—Coryphaeus 
and Creon—and the remaining members of 
the very large cast are spoken of as having 
been competent. Such dramatic perfor- 
miances as this, which had the services of 
George Riddle, the reader, as director and 
of Walter Howe as manager of the stage, 
cannot be overestimated. They make for 
progress and for the best in the field of 


drama. 
M siderable capacity for attracting 
the desirable dollar as well. Re- 
cently matured plans for the coming season 
indicate that it will be the most active 
America has ever known, and, likewise, 
that other countries will experience a simi- 
lar sensation. 

A. F. Adams, American managing direc- 
tor of the Quinlan International Musical 
Agency, returned from abroad a few days 
ago, laden with contracts and musical news. 
This organization succeeds to the control 
of the Wolfsohn Bureau, and now, by rea- 
son of a long-established foreign business, 
including branches on the continent and in 
Australia, is prepared to handle world tours 
for artists and societies worthy of such a 
cause. 

The most important contract closed by 
the Quinlan Agency during the American 
managing director’s stay in London was 
for the appearance in this country of Lilli 
Lehmann, the great German soprano. She 
will make a first reappearance in New 
York some time in September of 1911, and 
is to sing in song recital in most of our 
larger cities. 

“The musical public of this country 
always accorded to Mme. Lehmann 
recognition that her art deserves,” 

(Continued on page 46.) 


MUSIC 


USIC may have charms to soothe, 
but it appears to have a con- 
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the 
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Evelyn Beaumont, Mr. Wauri De Frece and Miss A. Carlisle counting their 
takings on the Rifle Range 














The standing figure is 
wearing a hat of yellow leg- 
horn with facing of black 
velvet; trimming of black 
lace, @ wreath of pink 
chiffon roses and pale biue 
forget-me-nots. Scarf of 
Alice blue crépe de chine 
with brown marabeaun. 
Middle figure: Hat of biack 
straw with old rose plumes, 
and a “pelerine” of rose 
satin with deep silk fringe 
and border of marabeau. 
Right figure: Boudoir cap 
and jacket made of white 
batiste and Valenciennes. 
Middle panel: Night 
gown case of embroidered 
batiste over pale blue silk; 
a dainty little china lady 
with a dress of lace trim- 








med mauve satin to be used 
as a tea cosy; boudoir box 
of exquisite real lace over 
satin. One of the baby 
bonnets is of finely em- 
broidered batiste, Valen- 
ciennes and pale blue rib- 
bons; the other is of real 
Irish lace with Valencien- 
nes edging and pale biue 
streamers. Purse of scar- 
let morocco with a long 
silk cord. Opera bag of 
brocade, gold lace and 
cord. Clock and box com- 
bined of carved silver. 
Boudoir cushion of cream 
lace over pink satin with 
a pale pink silk fringe; 
Marie Antoinette roses and 
pink corded roses form a 
trimming. 


From John Wanamaker 


~- 


LATE SUMMER IMPORTATIONS FOR SMART NEW ACCESSORIES AND 


MILADY’S WARDROBE AND BOUDOIR 


TWO LACE BONNETS FOR INFANTS 
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Simple dress of tan cheviot 


with a flat 
collar of soutache embroidery 


Model in dark blue serge with a detachable guimpe 


of white batiste 


Of green natté with cuffs and pockets of a 


darker shade 


WHAT A GIRE-WILL NEED FOR A YEAR AT A 


FASHIONABLE BOARDING 


Ske purchasing of a suitable ward- 
robe for a young lady who is 
going to spend a year away from 

home in a fashionable boarding 
school, is by no means an easy task. It is 
the desire of every parent—especially every 
mother—that a daughter be well dressed; 
present a prepossessing appearance. To 

be badly gowned not only places her at a 

disadvantage, but very often tends to make 

her awkward, uncomfortable and sullen. 

Taste and good judgment, and not money 

alone are required for correct gowning. A 

really expensive and elaborate wardrobe is 

absolutely inappropriate for a young girl. 

Indeed, one of the most select schools in 

a fashionable New York suburb, a school 

of very high priced tuition and patronized 

by some of the most faskionable people 
limits the number of dresses for each pupil 
to five. This, of course, is quite sufficient 
for the country, but if New York, Wash- 
ington or Chicago is to be one’s residence, 
extra costumes will be needed for attending 
theatres, operas, teas, receptions, etc.—for 
such diversions are a part of every girl’s 
education at a smart finishing school. 

These lists will probably be helpful in 
preparing a wardrobe fot a country school: 

Underclothes: Six chemises, six pairs 
drawers, six short-sleeve shirts, six long- 
sleeve shirts, six night dresses, twelve pairs 
black hose, two pairs silk hose, two pairs 
corsets, four petticoats, twenty-four hand- 
kerchiefs. 

Dresses: Two school dresses, one tailor- 
made suit, two dinner dresses. 


Wraps: A raincoat, an ulster, fur coat 
(if possible). 
Miscellaneous articles: Six pairs gloves, 
‘ 


two hats, set of furs, two pairs boots, pair 
slippers or pumps, bedroom slippers, two 
wrappers, dressing sacque, hot water bag, 
two laundry bags, napkin ring, umbrella, 
rubbers, work basket. 

Extra things needed for a city school: 
Three-piece tailor-made suit for matinees, 
teas, etc.; an extra evening gown for opera 
and special occasions, theatre wrap, evening 
hat, extra white kid gloves—six pairs of 
short and three pairs of long will be none 
too many. 

When purchasing a wardrobe it is a good 
idea’ to keep to a one-color scheme, for this 
will prove to be both economical and use- 
ful. Blue is a pretty color to choose for 
a young girl—although brown or gray or 
green are also good, but neither red nor 
purple is a happy selection. 

Underclothes are the first item to be con- 
sidered. Above all, these should be both 
substantial and simple. Do not buy the 
lace-trimmed domestic garments. Hand- 
made French underwear, simply trimmed 
with a bit of hand embroidery, is in by 
far the best taste, and will be found to 
look better and last much longer than any 
other kind. White ribbons run through the 
underwear is in better taste for a young 
girl than the colored ones. If under- 
drawers are worn, not less than six pairs 
will suffice. The night dresses should be 
of the same style as the drawers and 
chemises, and these may be low neck and 
sleeveless, unless a convent is being at- 
tended. - 

Twelve pairs of substantial black hose 
will be none too many, as the school girl 
is usually rather averse to using a darning 
needle, and torn hose are most deplorable. 


If the stockings are changed every day 
they will last very much longer. Two pairs 
of silk hose or very fine lisle to wear for 
special occasions with low shoes, are very 
nice to have, and also one pair of white 
stockings to wear with bedroom slippers 
when one is confined to the room. An 
extra pair of corsets should always be kept 
on hand. 

Two dozen handkerchiefs will not be too 
many. Half of these should be white, for 
ordinary use, and plainly marked with in- 
delible ink. The other dozen may be of 
finer quality, embroidered with the young 
lady’s name or initials. 

A change for dinner is always required, 
but only very simple frocks are needed. 
A washable dress in white, pink or blue 
is nice for one dress, and the other may 
be of foulard or silk cachemire, in old rose 
or Nattier blue, as these shades are more 
serviceable than other light colors. 
is becoming, as it very often is to a young 
girl, an all-red dress with a yoke of cream 
or white lace may be chosen. 

If the opera, smart concerts or recep- 
tions are to be attended, an extra evening 
dress will of course be necessary. White, 
pale blue, pink or yellow are the best 
colors to select for this gown, and as to 
material we would suggest crépe de chirie, 
marquisette or chiffon cloth. This gown 
may have a V, square or round neck and 
short sleeves. Trains are, of course, 
barred, as a young lady is not supposed to 
wear long train skirts until she has made 
her début. A simple evening wrap, of 
light broadcloth, should be worn with this 
gown. We would advise also the wearing 
of black or bronze slippers in preference 


If red; 


SCHOOL 


to the more elaborate light satin footwear. 

Gioves are an accessory which must also 
be carefully attended to. Two pairs of 
gloves for everyday use will be needed— 
and one should be fleece or fur lined, if 
spending the winter north, and the other 
pair of heavy dark kid. An extra pair of 
gray or brown castor gloves for better wear 
is desirable. Two pairs of short white 
gloves and one pair of long ones would be 
quite sufficient for the country, but for 
town use, at least six pairs of short white 
glacé kid gloves and two or three pairs of 
long white glacé or suede gloves will be 
absolutely necessary. 

A set of furs will be needed to wear with 
the tailor suits. Chinchilla, pointed fox, 
mink or silver lynx are tie most suitable 
for a young girl. Do not under any cir- 
cumstances buy ermine or white fox. There 
are several of the best boarding schools in 
New York City which absolutely forbid 
any of their pupils wearing these furs, as 
they consider them inappropriate for street 
wear, 

Important items which must not be over- 
looked are—two wrappers, one heavy and 
one light; a washable matinee to wear 
when combing the hair, two laundry bags, 
an umbrella, rubbers, and last, but not 
least, a work basket, which will contain 
needles, threads, two thimbles, bodkins, 
scissors, buttons, hooks and eyes, tape 
measure and white tape. 

All underwear, and as many of the other 
garments or articles as possible, should be 
plainly marked with indelible ink, or 
preferably the woven tapes, the full name 
being used. These tapes may be procured 
at any well equipped notion counter. 








Presidents, Kings, 
Queens and the World’s 
Leaders use 


THERMOS 


Why not you? 


THERMOS in the hands of 
Lieutenant Peary was carried 
to the top of the World; it ac- 
companied Lieutenant Shackle- 
ton to within 111 miles of the 
South Pole; the Colonel Roose- 
velt Expedition to Mombassa; 
the Richard Harding Davis Ex- 
pedition to the Equator, in the 
heart of the African Congo; 
the Wright Brothers, Count 
Zeppelin, and Curtiss through 
Cloudland; is in the White 
House with President Taft; a 
good servant to the crowned 
heads of all Europe; and best 
of all, is contributing to the 
comfort of millions of people 
throughout the thirty civilized 
countries of the globe. 


_ Every need of the family, from 
infancy to old age, has been provided 
for in THERMOS. Every home that 
shelters small children has _ require- 
ments that can be met in no other way 
—save through THERMOS. For the 
health of young children, THERMOS 
is a necessity—for THERMOS is san- 
tf Liquids fed to infants from 
THERMOS are germ-free. THERMOS 
not ay saves sickness, but saves 
labor. n the night time, hot or cold 
beverages are always ready—without 
loss of sleep. In the sickroom THER- 
MOS proves a blessing and affords hot 
chocolates, broths or cold drinks at the 
exact moment wanted. THERMOS tea 
or coffee pots are a real necessity in any 
household where various members break- 
fast or lunch at different hours. There 
is no longer any need for reheating 
tea or coffee for each member of the 
family. With a THERMOS tea or 
coffee pot each member may have the 
same excellent tea or coffee whenever 
or. are ready for it A THERMOS 
BOTTLE in your husband’s lunch box 
or the children’s means hot tea, coffee 
or chocolate whenever they want it. 
With a THERMOS decanter you can 
serve your favorite beverages just as 
wanted, when wanted. With a THER: 
MOS jar your roasts or solid foods, 
iee-cream and ices, can be served at 
any, temperature desired. The THER- 
MOS humidor preserves the moisture, 
the flavor of the leaf and the original 
Strength end aroma of cigars, cigarettes 
or tobacco. Made in silver trimmed 
mah y or Circassian walnut. 
THERMOS is indispensible for Auto- 
mobiling, Yachting, Hunting, Fishing, 
Golfing, Boating, Sickroom, Nursery, 
Office, Factory, Home or Travel. 
THERMOS keeps contents hot 24 
hours or cold 3 days. Works both 
ways. Lasts a life time. No chemicals 
used. Please be cautious. Look for 
the name THERMOS on every genuine 
article. Prices from $3.00 up. . Sold 
the world over. 


AMERICAN THERMOS BOTTLE COMPARY 


Thermos Building, 243-247 West 17th Street, New York 
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MIS-EDUCATION 


PON a certain public occa- By 
sion not many years ago 
the French Minister of 
Education declared, as he held 
up a text book in sight of an assembly 
which he was addressing, that at that mo- 
ment all children of a particular grade in 
the public schools throughout the republic 
were reciting the lesson to be found upon 
a certain page of the volume he displayed. 
No such triumph of centralization and uni- 
formity has been reached by our Federal 
Government in the education of this coun- 
try, and, indeed, we still lack a Federal 
Minister of Education, but the steam roller 
of college entrance requirements has been 
steadily doing its best for many years past 
to flatten out to a single level by its well- 
nigh irresistible weight, not only the public 
but as well the private 
schools of the United States. 


E. N. VALLANDIGHAM 


ments, and how remote its curriculum 
sounds from that of a girls’ school in the 
present year of grace! Even as late as 
1841 a ladies’ seminary near Pittsburg an- 
nounced in its catalogue: “Besides all that 
may be done to improve the understanding 
and give accomplishment to manners, it is 
designed always that systematic regard 
shall be had to health, and the cultivation 
of right affections of the heart. . . . 
One evil passion subdued or prevented— 
one wrong moral habit corrected—one per- 
verted form of feeling restored to a state 
of health—one generous susceptibility hap- 
pily unfolded—one spiritual lineament right- 
ly impressed on the opening face of the 


ent day are college entrance require- 

ments and inter-scholastic athletics. 

From the latter the girls’ schools are al- 
most exempt, but college entrance require- 
ments loom large in schools for either sex. 
Because of current dissatisfaction with the 
pressure of college entrance requirements, 
preparatory schools are now in a transitional 
state. A teacher of French in a public 
high school declared the other day that he 
would not prepare another class for col- 
lege, but would henceforth teach his pupils 
the French language, and trust to their be- 
ing able to meet college entrance require- 
ments without having those requirements 
forever dangled before their eyes. Such a 
declaration takes courage and few teachers 
there are with the hardihood to live up to 
a threat of the kind. Never- 

theless, the rebellion is com- 





choice of schools by a great 
variety of motives—such as 
the question of health, that of 
religious training, of busi- 
ness advancement for the 
boys, of social opportunities 
for the girls—and with none 
of these things do college en- 
trance requirements neces- 
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Parents are guided in their | 
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ing and a new step in pre- 
paratory education is im- 
minent. 


EDUCATIONAL 1 Caner stnane eral 


ments was invented the laud- 
U able aim of the inventors 

was to lay out such a pre. 
paratory course as should as- 
sure at once fitness for col- 


sarily interfere, but the pa- EALIZING the perplexity that sooner or lege work and a well rounded 
rent who is seeking a rational later confronts every family in the country education and training up to 
education for a child finds the when the question of “which school for the time for entering college. 
college entrance requirements the boy or girl?” arises, Vogue has established The school men had made 
standing like a lion in the path. an Educational Bureau. Its purpose is to aid the insufficient allowance, how- 

The situation was different readers of Vogue in choosing preparatory schools ever, for the disposition of 
Sere 2. Cane atlnu for their children, and to furnish detailed infor- youth te cheese the line of 
were comparatively few, and . ’ - least resistance, and particu- 
girls went not to college, but mation about colleges, technical schools, etc. Par- larly the disposition of prac- 
stopped with the “finishing ents wishing such information may address the tical American youth to 
school.” The boys were put head of the Educational Bureau with full assur- work for the definite and 
to Latin and Greek some- ance that their letters will receive thoughtful specific object of “points” 
where between the ages of consideration and prompt response. rather. than for that some- 


five and ten, and many a 
poor parson of classical at- 


NQUIRERS should indicate as fully and clear- 


what nebulous thing, educa- 
tion. The moment the aver- 
age girl or boy has had 


tainments prepared his sons Ws oak . 

png meg pat fe diag ly as possible the character of the a they enough of any subject to as- 
the jubi0t year, thus saving are seeking, the preferred geographical situa- cur tie calliaw tae adie te 
the fats of the freshman and tion, the limit of cost contemplated, and all other manded by the college en- 
sophomore years. Such lads details which may guide the Bureau in giving trance examiners, the pre- 
sometimes had read the whole accurate and helpful information, paratory school finds the ut- 


Latin and Greek course of 
the day before they reached 
the age of fourteen. As to 
the girls, the kind of things 


VERY inquiry will be answered by a per- 
sonal letter from the head of the Bureau, 
giving all the information at his command, 


most difficulty in keeping the 
pupil at work in that sub- 
ject. Teachers, in spite of 
themselves, fall in with the 


they learned at hool <r - h notion of the pupils, and 
be te wer te nies ton aca and indicating several schools which are best fitted pacacanggtte sentneitines ait the 
ination of school catalogues to the requirements as stated. The Bureau will eager and practical young 
and educational advertise- also take steps to place correspondents in immedi- folks who are trying to beat 
ments as they appeared in ate communication with the authorities of such the college at its own game. 


the newspapers of the last schools. 


century’s first decade. For 
example, Miss Martin an- 
nounced in 1807 that she had 


OGUE is thoroughly equipped to undertake 
this work. The Educational Bureau is 


Many preparatory schools 
make a manful effort to meet 
college entrance requirements 
without sacrificing the true 


removed her seminary from : : . . ideal of education, and in 
Broadway to No. 6 Tsctiahe well organized, and is provided with com- cehie DY Ivete presttbeicy 
Strest. Only twelve - young prehensive files of information about schools all ciibiels. “eee te. al 3 = 
ladies were admitted “‘as day over America. strong personality as a con- 
scholars,” and attendance tinuing influence throughout 
was from ro A. M. to 3 HERE is no charge for this service. It the whole course—something 
P. M., rather luxurious hours. is offered gratis to the subscribers and that is almost impossible in 


The first session was “ap- 
propriated to needlework, 
etc.; the latter part to writ- 
ing, arithmetic and French,” 
an order which no doubt indi- 
cated the superior importance 
of household arts and intellect- 
ual accomplishments in the 
opinion of the day. Five years 
earlier, at “Bethesda (select) 
Boarding School,” at Pater- 
son, N. J., young ladies were 





friends of Vogue. 


LL communications should be addressed as 


follows: 5 


Educational Bureau 


The Vogue Co., 443 Fourth Ave., New York 


the great public schools with 
their crowded. class-rooms 
and hive-like, huge buildings, 
Almost everywhere, however, 
except in the few schools that 
do not profess to prepare 
pupils for college, it is diffi- 
cult to get the best disciplin- 
ary and cultural results out 
of a course which the aver- 
age pupil, with the character- 
istic practicality of American 








taught “reading with pro- 

priety,” grammar and a few 

other things, along with “the use of the 
globes,” plaster work, tambour lace work, 
embroidery,” in a very superior style, 
cloth work, print work, “paper mashee,” 
marking, darning, needlework, mending 
silk stockings, filigree, “raised and flat’’; 
French, drawing, etc. “In this seminary,” 
says the advertisement, “every vice is 
shunned with care, and every indulgence 
allowed that consists with improvement of 
the mind and health of the body. Holi- 
days given only at the option of the parents 
or guardians.” Apparently “Bethesda (se- 
lect)” went in for fads and accomplish- 


soul—is of greater account than a system 
of geography laid up in the memory, or a 
treatise of grammar successfully lodged in 
the understanding. Music, painting, and 
drawing are poor accomplishments in com- 
parison with right sentiments and feel- 
ings.” 

When one recalls the thinness of the edu- 
cation provided for girls two generations ago, 
and the mingled cant and snobbishness in 
the text of private school catalogues, the 
faults and defects of preparatory education 
in these days seem almost trivial. Perhaps 
the most strongly felt influences in the pri- 


youth, looks upon as defin- 
itely shaped toward the sim- 
ple and concrete object of assuring col- 
lege entrance. The outcome of the strife 
between true ideals of education and the 
definite and practical-aim of the average 
pupil is often distressing, especially in the 
matter of English literature. In this sub* 
ject the teacher has to reconcile the irre- 
concilable—to comp at once the definite 
and almost sordid object of the pupil, and 
the double ideal of discipline and culture. 
Tasks are set with the design of cultivat- 
ing initiative and self-reliance, so that 
literature comes too often to the pupil in 
(Continued on' page 44.) 
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The PRESERVERS of MY GOWNS 
moure KeessE Rees emit 


CLEANERS and DYERS 

















We are the Experts 


Robes, Evening Gowns, Street Costumes, W atsts, 
etc., perfectly and beautifully cleaned and 
returned ready for immediate wear. 


Delicate and Hand-Made Laces cleaned and 
tinted by experts. 


Lace Curtains Cleaned by us Look Better, 
Hang Better and Wear Better than if cleaned 
elsewhere. 


Tender and Delicate Curtains have special at- 
tention and are cleaned separately. 


Blankets are kept in shape and returned with 
that soft, downy finish that can only be ob- 
tained by Anowledge and experience. 


Portieres and Draperies cleaned by special 
process, every particle of dust being re- 
moved, or if desired, they can be re-dyed to 
match your new furnishings or wa// paper. 


We store your Lace Curtains, Blankets, Por- 
tieres, Draperies, etc., during the summer 
months without extra charge. They are thus 
ready for you when required in the fall. 


If you want good work send for us. 


Let Us Quote Prices 














Branch Offices 


New York, 479 Fifth Ave., opposite New Library 
307 Fourth Ave., near 23rd St. 
928 Sixth Ave., near 53d St. 

1456 Broadway, near 42d St. 

2071 Broadway, near 72d St. 

2367 Broadway, near 86th St. 

2631 Broadway, near 99th St. 
265 Columbus Ave., near 72d St. 
418 Columbus Ave., near 80th St. 
279 Lenox Ave., near 124th St. 
622 Madison Ave., near 59th St. 
766 Madison Ave., near 66th St. 

Brooklyn, 472 Fulton Street 

Boston, 418 Boylston Street 

Philadelphia, 1723 Chestnut Street 

Atlantic City, 907 Boardwalk 

Worcester, 424 Main Street 

Magnolia, Mass., Donchian Building, Lex- 

ington Avenue. 

Bar Harbor, Maine.-68 Main Street. 


Narragansett Pier, Opposite Post Office, 
Rhode Island. 
Watch Hill, R. I., Manhassett House. 


Correspondence Solicited 
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SPECIAL SUMMER ANNOUNCEMENT 


All Cleaned Gowns, Waists, Robes, Automobile 
Suits, etc., are returned in perfect condition in 3 
days from the receipt of the same at our works. 














Executive Offices and Works: 


232-234-236 EAST 40th STREET, NEW YORK 


Telephone at all Branches 
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To Every 
Particular 


Woman 


A Marinello Bleaching 
Outfit is a real boon to the 
woman who cares for com- 
fort or appearances. 

It means that you can 
have all the outdoor pleas- 
ures you want, enjoy wind 
and water and sun to your 
heart’s content, without fear 
of a_ hideous, sunburnt, 
wind-roughened and_ red- 
dened skin. 

Read what one good au- 
thority says about 


MARINELLO 
Bleaching Outfit 


“Here is a composite treat- 
ment for the skin which I can 
heartily recommend. It is ab- 
solutely reliable. You can be 
certain that its continued use 
through the trying summer 
months will keep your skin 
white, soft, beautiful. 

“You can feel perfectly safe 
in using it as often as needed. 
Its only effect will be to add 
to the attractiveness of your 
skin. I know what the skin 
needs. It demands care, nour- 
ishment, soothing cosmetics to 
retain its fine texture, its soft 
tints, and I know that the 
Marinello Bleaching Outfit is 
just the thing to meet all those 
requirements perfectly. 

“I advise you not to try to 
get through the summer 
months without it. 


“EMILY LLOYD, 


Author of “The Skin, Its Care and Treatment.’ "’ 


Marinello Bleaching 
Outfit consists of Bleach- 
ing Lotion (for refining 
pores and making flesh 
firm) 

Refining Powder (used 
with Lotion for making 
mask) 

Whitening Cream (for 
enetrating into deeper 


ayers) 

ce Cream (for 
cleansing without soap) 
Vegetable Powder (real- 


ly clings and protects) 
This outfit is packed in con- 
venient, handsome case, needs 
little space. Write for it now, 
and get the full season’s bene- 
fit to your skin. 


MARINELLO CO. 


57 Washington Street 
Building 
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“The Weeders” 


at a meeting in Miss Gertrude Ely’s garden 


FLOWER-GARDEN CLUBS, 
For MATRONS and MAIDS 


Some Practical Garden Organizations that Flourish 
in the Fashionable Suburbs of the Quaker City— 
“The Weeders’’-—A Representative Example 


HEN the prudent and equable 
W founder of Philadelphia con- 
ceived the idea of a great city, 
it was his dream that the City 
of “Brotherly Love” should become dis- 
tinguished among cities as “a green coun- 
try town.” From quaint prints and his- 
tories of its early days we can see that the 
very alluring title was at one time ap- 
propriate. But alas for dreams of even so 
great a man as William Penn! The sway 
of commerce has made land too precious in 
Philadelphia to permit of very much 
“green” space, and unless some of the local 
improvement or city beautiful societies fight 
a valiant fight we shall see a gradual dis- 
appearance of such scanty verdure as now 
survives. 

It is probably because the tradition of 
William Penn’s ideals for Philadelphia were 
so treasured in the hearts of his people, 
that when the years wrought a great change 
in the fair city, many betook themselves to 
the countryside to find in the still un- 
molested spots the solace and inspiration 
needed by the busy city worker. And so, 
while comparatively few green spots are to 
be seen in Philadelphia proper, the outskirts 
abound in pleasant retreats and the suburbs 
vie with one another in developing the 
beauty of their parks and gardens. 

Among the numerous interests of the 
suburbanites of Philadelphia are the garden 
clubs for women. These institutions are 
unique in the vicinity, and probably not 
duplicated in any other place on this con- 
tinent—certainly not in the way in which 
the clubs here are conducted. With a wise 
consideration for social intercourse, bal- 
anced by a great deal of encouragement for 
flower culture, the members feel that their 
permanence is assured. It seems fitting 
that women should employ themselves with 
the cultivation of flowers, for from time 
immemorial women have been compared to 
flowers in poetic simile, or given their deli- 
cate beauty in rich metaphor. Since the 
poets and painters alike love to associate 
women with flowers, what more natural 
than that they turn to them now to study 
them at close range in garden clubs? 

The two most flourishing of these social 
garden organizations are “The Garden 
Club” and “The Weeders,” the purpose of 
both clubs being the same—namely, the cul- 


tivation and study of flowers. The former 
organization is composed largely of ma- 
trons; and the “weeders’” are of the 
younger set, though it frequently happens 
that matronhood does not mean an imme- 
diate transition into the Garden Club. A 
condition of admittance which seems to be 
conscientiously observed is that the mem- 
bers of both clubs shall actually work among 
their flowers and contribute occasional pa- 
pers on flower culture. A chance attend- 
ance at one of their meetings convinces 
one that these amateur gardeners have not 
neglected any of the details of actual gar- 
dening, and that a successful venture with 
flowers occasions great pride in individual 
members of either club. 

While the well-known American resorts 
or the attractive places of Europe may 
claim members of both of these clubs for 
the warm summer months, the spring and 
autumn find the clubs in full swing. The 
number of members in each is limited, and 
the privilege of attending meetings is jeal- 
ously guarded by the lucky ones admitted. 
A round of meetings gives the double privi- 
lege of seeing the gardens of the various 
members and of partaking of the hospital- 
ity of the mistresses or the daughters of 
the lovely homes in the matchless suburbs 
of the Quaker City. 

The meetings are conducted with a cosy 
informality, but the program of the year 
covers a wide range of subjects. All mat- 
ters profitable for the individual members 
to know about are examined minutely. The 
lives of gardeners who achieved distinction 
in their peculiar pursuits, and the construc- 
tion and care of the Italian, French or 
German gardens—now imitated so much in 
this country—are considered with great 
care. The amateur gardeners themselves 
often extend their study into a wider field 
by a course in the distinguished botanists, 
such as John Bartram, Meehan or others 
whose love of perpetuating the aesthetic in 
flowers and plants has been emhanced by 
scientific training. The research into the 
lives and the experiments of these great 
men certainly gives a solid basis of work 
to garden club members, and bids fair to 
lift them into a class far above that of 
ordinary flower faddists. 

From such broad topics as the historic 


study of great gardens and distinguished | 
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dotanists, the club members turn cheerfully 
to practical details of gardening, and often 
the bi-monthly meetings have such sub- 
jects for discussion as the types of soil, 
the parasites of plants, and the season for 
recurring crops of flowers. The enthusiasm 
for flower culture must be attended by a 
love of detail which encourages members 
to understand, and indeed often to under- 
take in person, the drudgery of the actual 
garden work—such as soil preparation and 
similar labor. 
Twice a year plants are exchanged and 
“any a beautiful species of pansy, larkspur 
or poppy finds a resting place in the gar- 
den of a neighbor. The individual tastes 
of members are encouraged by the arrange- 
ment of flowers, and there is just as much 
opportunity for individuality in gardens— 
so flower lovers will tell you—as in other 
types of culture. When the formal busi- 
ness of these meetings is over, the papers 
read and the questions answered, there en- 
sues an informal social time, during which 
a trip, headed by the hostess, is taken to 
the garden of the house where the meeting 
has been held, and where the plants are 
compared to those of other gardens. 
These two clubs extend the influence of 
their flower love to people less fortunate 
than they by giving financial aid to the 


children who are workers in the school- 
gardens of Ardmore and Bryn Mawr. 
These tiny plots produce specimens of 


which their youthful owners are just as 
proud as are the members of the Gardeners 
and Weeders of any of the countless 
charming varieties which are on exhibition 
at the flower show in the country club at 
Haverford under the management of Mrs. 
J. Maman Rhodes. 

Among the many prize winners for fine 
specimens this year were Mrs. H. W. Sell- 
ers, Miss Gertrude Ely, Mrs. C. A. Gris- 
com, Mrs, Hinckle-Smith and the Misses 
Heckscher. Miss Ellen D. Williams, presi- 
dert of the “Weeders,” has a genuine in- 
terest in flowers, as well as a keen intelli- 
gence in other affairs besides the local gar- 
den clubs. A farm school for women, to 
be opened in the autumn at Ambler, is un- 
der her especial patronage, and the school- 
gardens for children receive a share of her 
interest. 

Mrs. Horatio Gates Lloyd, the president 
of the “Gardeners” Club (still another or- 
ganization), is also a woman of diverse 
interests, and combines a grasp of the 
larger issues of the day with an apprecia- 
tion of the aesthetic both in plant life and 
the plastic arts. 

Miss Angela Nalle is the secretary of the 
Weeders Club, and Mrs. Francis von A. 
Gabeen, Jr., is the treasurer of the same 
club as well as one of the active members 
of the Sedgely Boat Club. 

The officers of the Garden Club of Phila- 
delphia for the year 1910 are Mrs. C. Stu- 
art Patterson, Mrs. J. Willis Martin, Mrs. 
Charles Biddle, Mrs. C. L. Borie, Mrs. E. 
A. Goodman, Miss Elizabeth Smith, and 
the Board of Gardeners consists of ‘Mrs. 
Henry M. Fisher, Mrs. Edward S. Sayres, 
Mrs. Edward E. Coxe, Mrs. Wm. Redwood 
Wright, Mrs. James D. Winsor, and Mrs. 
W. W. Frazier. A large number of asso- 
ciate members in New York, Washington 
and places of lesser importance enjoy many 
of the benefits of the Garden Clubs. 


CONCERNING ANIMALS 


ANY will recall that, two years 
M ago, the time permitted to elapse 
between resting, feeding and 
watering of live stock being 
transported privately or by common carrier, 
was extended from the original twenty- 
four-hour period to twenty-eight and even 
thirty-six hours. That it was accomplished 
through the “interests” over-riding the 
vigorous opposition of the various humane 
societies was well known at the time, but 
it now begins to appear that those same 
interested cattle barons are not playing fair 
even with their allies, the Governmental 
Department, Suits have“ been filed in a 
United States Circuit Court by a Federal 
attorney, aggregating 140 alleged violations 
of the twenty-eight-hour term. Three rail- 
roads are defendants—the Pittsburg, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago and St. Louis, the Fort 
Wayne and Chicago and the Pennsylvania 
—while the penalties may amount to as 
much as $70,000. In individual honors the 
“ittsburg, Cincinnati, Chicago and St. 
Louis takes first place, with 114 distinct in- 
dictments to its discredit! 
Alarm at such conditions should arise 
not from senti tal iderations only, 
but from plain, cold, scientific facts. It is 
one of the commonplaces of science that 
whatever distresses the animal tends to 





render its flesh unwholesome as a foodstuff. 


The milk of the mammal mother turns to a 
poison under the influence of extreme fear 
or anger. Corelated with the findings of 
the Boards of Health of New York and 
Chicago (in regard to cause and effect re- 
lations between meat-eating and cancer), 
the over crowding, lack of proper feeding 
and general brutality attendant upon live 
stock shipments can have but one meaning 
to all advocates of pure food policies. 


WILD. ANIMALS SUFFER AT SEA 


The menagerie and zoo animals make at 
least one sea voyage in their lives, and it 
is most interesting to learn, through scien- 
tific sources, that the only wild creature 
that likes such outings is the polar bear. 
All others are violently opposed to a trip 
on the water, the tiger suffering most of 
all. Elephants express considerable dis- 
taste, and horses are such very bad sailors 
that they frequently perish during the voy- 
age. From first to last the fate of the 
wild animal which is brought out of its 
forest home to amuse the race of man, is 
tragic in the extreme, and it seems as 
though the humane sentiment of the age 
must soon become developed sufficiently to 
put an end to this needless misery. 


THE HORSE’S WAY—MAN’S WAY 

A correspondent requests that this de- 
partment give at least a summary of the 
debt man owes to the horse, detailed in a 
recent issue of “Our Dumb Animals.” No 
other animal equals the horse in useful- 
ness. He brings help when the house is 
aflame; he drags the harvest feed for 
millions; he scurries ever the ground to 
bring the physician to the birth bedside; 
he paces slowly onward as he drags us to 
the grave; he carries joyous children on 
his back, and he thunders to the hospital 
with the clanging ambulance. Through the 
streets he drags the iron pillars for the 


skyscrapers, and over the boulevards of 
the park he sweeps with fashion and 
beauty. In the midst of plenty he carries 


food in abundance to countless homes, and 
in the time of starvation he yields up his 
own body to keep life in the famished 
human frame. And how does man requite 
his faithful servitor? The horse is driven 
at terrific speed for long distances; he is 
compelled to wear rough and heavy har- 
ness over o sore and lacerated back, drag- 
ging after him heavily laden wagons; he 
is forced to pull tremendous loads up steep 
hills, being often cruelly lashed to make 
him speed. After a long day of dreadful 
experiences he is poorly housed and often 
scantily fed. At the end of a period of 
splendid service in front of a carriage, 
fire engine or as mount to a police officer, 
he is sold to some Jew or Italian peddler. 
He is over head-checked, his mouth tor- 
tured with différent varieties of pain-inflict- 
ing bits and he is deprived of his weapon 
against the attack of flying insects—docked. 
Could ingratitude be more base in its mani- 
festations? 


BRIGHTER DAYS DAWNING 


A beginning has been made, however, in 
saving the municipal horse from his erst- 
while cruel fate of peddler’s victim. Fire 
Commissioner Waldo held a_ conference 
with some women interested in humane 
work, when plans for saving the old ani- 
mals from drudgery were discussed. As a 
result the Commissioner developed a scheme 
whereby he has established a kind of pen- 
sion fund. The superannuated horses are 
to be turned over to certain of the city 
departments where only light work is re- 
quired of them and where they are to be 
treated humanely. Those of the fire horses 
that are given over to the Department of 
Correction, will go to Blackwell’s Island, 
where they can browse on the grass during 
the intervals between light tasks. Other 
city departments are finding easy work for 
these old horses, which seems not alone a 
more humane way to dispose of them, but 
a better money investment as well. The 
city pays from $350 to $400 each for the 
fire horses, and these have been sold here- 
tofore to. junk dealers and peddlers for $70 
after having given as few as three years’ 
service in the department. Recently a 
group of eleven, no longer fit for the stren- 
uous fire service, one had been sixteen 
years in the department, one eleven years, 
one eight, on seven, one six, and five only 
three years each. It is to be hoped that 
police and street cleaning horses will also 
be provided for humanely, after their work 
in these two departments is over, and such 
hopes are soundly justified by the increas- 
ing interest and enthusiasm shown by the 
general public toward the entire movement. 
Hardly a day passes that the press does not 
bring us news of significant acts of kind- 
ness to animals—in some cases even of 
heroism being displayed in their behalf. 
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The beautiful tone and finish of the mahogany standing woodwork 
of this room is the strongest feature in its decorative color scheme 
which is composed to harmonize with the woodwork. 


N planning the decorative treatment 
of your house all adjoining rooms 
should be considered together. The 
first point to settle is the treatment of 
the standing trim and floors. 

If you are undecided as to the best 
wood to use and the most durable and 
attractive color and finish to employ, 
write Margaret Greenleaf, Consulting 
Decorator for the Murphy Varnish 
Company, sending a draft of your floor 
plans and stating your needs. Full and 
complete color schemes with specifica- 
tions, sample panels, wall coverings, etc., 
will be sent. 


If you use the materials of the Murphy Varnish 
Company, you are entitled to this service without charge. 








It is a courtesy extended by the company to its customers. 





The white and ivory enamels, the penetrating oil stains 
in natural tones suited to all woods. Nogloss Varnish 
and Transparent Wood Finish Interior afford a 
selection which will meet all requirements. For artistic 
beauty as well as durability these material: are unsurpassed. 


Address Department of Decoration 


Murphy Varnish Company 


345 Fifth Avenue 


New. York 
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HARPER’S HANDY BOOK FOR GIRLS. 
Eptrep sy Anna Parmiey Parer.  It- 
LustraTeD. Harper anp Broruers, $1.75 
Net. 


RS. PARET’S endeavor has been 

M to bring together in this stout 
volume of nearly three hundred 

and fifty pages valuable informa- 

tion for girls as to home decoration, arts, 
crafts, needlework, entertaining, outdoor 
life, physical culture, and amusements for 
all times, places and occasions. Subjects as 
wide apart as making home aquaria and 
woodcarving are here discussed and illum- 
inatingly illustrated. There is a warning 
word as to ill executed pyrography, and the 
tone of the book is wisely restrained in its 
advice as to all matters of decoration. The 
decorative treatment of various rooms in 
a house is discussed in detail. Simple 
carpentry is treated at sufficient length. 
When the subject of leather work is 
reached girls are wisely admonished to con- 
tent themselves with a few simple tools, as 
to the designs illustrated, they are also of 
gratifying simplicity. Clay modeling and 
plaster-casting are technically discussed, but 
there is the warning word as to the neces- 
sity for long and painful training if one 
is to produce anything worth while in the 
plastic arts. Simple dressmaking and hat 
trimming are discussed at length, and amply. 
illustrated. The like is true of embroidery 
and general needlework. Private theatric- 
als, picnicking, and the seemly preparation 
of the dining table are sensibly discussed 
and practically illustrated. It should be 
said for the book that in the matter of il- 
lustrations the compiler has consistently re- 
sisted the temptation to sacrifice the prac- 
tically helpful to the merely decorative, and 


_no picture has been inserted simply because 


it is pretty. The book would have been 
the better for a full index, though the table 
of cont partly supplies this need. 





THE UTILITY OF ALL KINDS OF 
HIGHER SCHOOLING: AN INVES- 
TIGATION BY R. T. CRANE. Caur- 
caco. Witrnovut Imprint. 


If Mr. Crane had enjoyed some of the 
advantages that he so earnestly despises, 
he would not have fallen into the error of 
conspicuously misnaming his book on its 
title page. It should be called “The In- 
utility of All Kinds of Higher Schooling,” 
for he gives about 325 pages to reaching 
the conclusion that all education above the 
grammar school is worse than useless. His 
method of reaching this conclusion was 
partly by an appeal for information direct 
to educators, graduates, and employers, 
partly by the more direct appeal to his own 
inner consciousness. He finds that by the 
admission of a great many who love learn- 
ing, the old-fashioned academic education 
has little or no value in preparing a man 
for a business career, and Mr. Crane sets 
mo great store by the opinion that the 
higher culture makes for virtue or happi- 
ness. Going further, he comes to the con- 
clusion that almost all technical training 
is to be had to better advantage and at 
less cost in practical business, and by means 
of intelligent reading than at technical 
schools and colleges. Upon this branch 
of the subject it must be owned that Mr. 
Crane exhibits a woeful ignorance, since 
it is notorious that the surest way to suc- 
cess in the various engineering professions 
is a faithfully followed course in a good 
technical school or college. Mr. Crane’s 
triumphant inquiry as to how a $2,000 or 
$3,000 a year professor can prepare a youth 
to become a $5,000, $10,000 or $50,000 a 
year engineer emphasizes nothing except 
Mr. Crane’s own limitations. 

Mr. Crane is right, however, in thinking 
that youths who seek in the schools a tech- 
nical training have to waste far too much 
time by the way. Our preparatory schools 
and our colleges are laden with much use- 
less educational lumber. Furthermore, it 
is a grave mistake to suppose that every 
lad who can go to college should do so. 
There are thousands of boys idling through 
college who would be much more usefully 
employed in almost any kind of manual or 
mental labor that would help them to a 
living. The picked man should go to col- 





lege, and the picked of the picked should 
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have the highest culture that the colleges 
can give. It is really the fault of the 
colleges that a book as silly as Mr. Crane's 
is entitled to a moment’s consideration. 


MANUAL OF GARDENING: A PRACTI- 
CAL GUIDE TO THE MAKING OF 
HOME GROUNDS AND THE GROW- 
ING OF FLOWERS, FRUITS AND 
VEGETABLES FOR HOME .USE. By 
L. H. Bamey. Tue Macmitran Com- 
PANY; $2 NET. 


Professor Bailey’s new book opens with 
an “explanation” in lieu of preface, from 
which we learn that the volume is a com- 
bination and revision of the main parts of 
two other books, his ‘““Garden-Making” and 
his “Practical Garden Book,” together with 
much new material, the outcome of ten 
years’ experience since the earlier books 
appeared. The explanation also expresses 
the author’s amiable belief that an interest 
in gardening will naturally take the place 
of many desires that are much more diffi- 
cult to gratify. It is this agreeable thought 
that suggests much in the delightful open- 
ing chapter of the book, which the author 
entitles “The Point of View.” In this 
chapter he insists that every family may 
have the essentials of a garden, if it be 
only a few plants in window boxes or in 
the humble tomato can. 

Having disposed of the matter of senti- 
ment in this opening chapter, the author 
gives the next five hundred and twenty 
pages of his book mainly to the immensely 
varied practical considerations of his sub- 
ject. This work, be it understood, is in- 
tended to be a guide not only as to the 
growing of vegetables for table use, and 
flowering plants for decoration indoors and 
out, but to aid all who would plant and 
arrange the home grounds with taste and 
convenience. The eighty pages given to 
questions of landscape gardening bear 
more especially upon the larger features of 
grounds, ornamental and useful. Tools, the 
handling of land, and the handling of plants 
occupy the next two chapters, which are 
sufficiently illustrated, and not over illus- 
trated with meaningless pictures, a fault 
that finds place nowhere in this admirable 
book. The protection of plants from their 
natural enemies, and the growing of orna- 
mental plants are subjects amply discussed 
in the next two hundred pages. Then fol- 
low nearly one hundred pages upon the 
growing of fruits and vegetables. Miscel- 
laneous “‘seasonal reminders” are discussed 
in the closing chapter, and an index that 
might well be somewhat fuller, swells the 
book to nearly five hundred and forty 
pages. 

Almost every important question that the 
amateur gardener is likely to ask finds an- 
swer, and brief and clear answer, in this 
excellent manual. Professor Bailey is 
never indefinite, he does not gush about 
the beauties of nature or the joy of gar- 
dening, but he does tell the unlearned what 
they need to knew. With this book, mod- 
erate intelligence, and proper industry and 
perseverance anyone should be able to gar- 
den with gratifying success, though the 
author warns the sanguine that even the 
best gardeners have their failures. 


THE TECHNIQUE OF SPEECH: A 
GUIDE TO THE STUDY OF DiIc- 
TION ACCORDING TO THE PRIN- 
CIPLES OF RESONANCE. By Dora 
Duty Jones. Harper & Brotuers; $1.25. 


This book is difficult enough to demand 
close attention, interesting at every page, 
and of sufficient importance to justify what- 
ever effort the intelligent reader may find 
necessary to master it. The author, whose 
business it is to teach the scientific mastery 
of the speaking voice, writes with the ut- 
most clearness, with no touch of charla- 
tanry, and with the authority of one who 
has mastered her subject. Her theory, 
which she seems amply to demonstrate, as 
to the source of vowel resonance, and the 
importance of the tongue as an organ of 
speech, is certainly one ot great interest 
and significance. She is fully alive t the 
unpleasing quality of many American voices, 
but she affirms that “any voice, unless 
marred by positive deformity of some organ 
of speech, may be made harmonious and 
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agreeable, if not actually beautiful.”” Again, 
relating this thought to her own theory, she 
says, “no, no one need despair of 
speaking his own and other languages cor- 
rectly, even with distinction, provided he 
has the patience to apply to his speech the 
laws deduced from the principle of vowel 
resonance,” 

Much of the book is given to the discus- 
sion of the physical organs of speech and 
especially of the tongue, and the text is 
illustrated with carefully prepared diagrams, 
some of which we think might well have 
heen somewhat more detailed. The various 
sounds of the vowels and the consonants in 
the great European languages are discussed, 
and the variety and beauty of English vowel 
sounds are especially emphasized. The chap- 
ter on vowel resonances is technical, but 
not beyond the reach of any intelligent 
reader with a little patience. It is followed 
by an extremely interesting chapter on ar- 
ticulation. Here the author discusses the 
consonant “r,” and indicates very clearly 
the usage of the best speakers in sounding 
this letter as it occurs in various combina- 
tions. We are inclined to take issue with 
her as to the sound of “r” in such words 
as “star,” which she Would have us pro- 
nounce almost as staah, for we believe that 
a softened consonantal sound of “r’’ may 
properly be preserved in such words. We 
incline to think, also, that the “th” in 
toothsome is properly the “th” of “tooth” 
rather than the resonant “th” of “with.” 
We do not find that in discussing the pro- 
nunciation of “luxury” she has indicated 
that of “luxurious,” which retains the “gs” 
sound, once, we believe, proper to the noun. 
It would have been well, also, had the 
author indicated the proper onomatopoetic 
pronunciation of “sough,” which word loses 
so much of its living significance as com- 
monly pronounced. It would be interesting 
also to know the author’s opinion as to the 
influence of mental and spiritual moods, 
habitual and occasional, upon ‘speech. In- 
deed, one who has so thoroughly mastered 
the physical science of speech should go on 
and give us a treatise on its subtler rela- 
tions. Meanwhile let us be grateful for 
what she has so admirably done. 


WITH THE YOUNGER 


BOOKLOVERS. 
SUMMER camp in the Adiron- 
A dacks furnishes the picturesque 
background to “The Lass of 


the Silver Sword” (The Century 
Company, $1.50), a story by Mary Con- 
stance Du Bois. The camp is rented by 
twenty girls who go to it direct from 
boarding school, and a jolly time they 
have in their forest home on the border 
of a lake. There is a boys’ camp con- 
veniently at hand, and many are the races 
and picnics the young people have together. 
Some of the girls founded a society and 
called it “The Order of the Silver Sword,” 
with “Caritas et Veritas” as its motto. 
While trying to be kind and helpful to 
each other the members occasionally be- 
come involved in scrapes. Indeed, there 
are recorded several serious escapades that 
cause much anxiety to the little fraulein 
who has Camp Huairarwee in charge. ‘‘The 
Lass of the Silver Sword” is a merry and 
wholesome tale and will doubtless prove at- 
tractive to many youthful readers. 


W. O. Stoddard, Jr., has written in 
“Longshore Boys” (J. B. Lippincott Co., 
$1.50) a wholesome and lively story of 
adventures in a small boat. There is plenty 
of humor in the tale, especially in the 
chapters that tell of the negotiations for the 
purchase of the boat, and the subsequent 
moving accidents by flood are told with re- 
alism and spirit. Such a book ought to 
please every wholesomely constituted boy, 
and certainly cannot harm any such reader. 
The illustrations in color, though far from 
excellent, are bright and dramatic. 


L. M. Montgomery, whose “Anne of 
Green Gables” is likely to be for many 
years a favorite with young people, and 
even with many of mature age, has written 
“Kilmeny of the Orchard” (Boston: L. C. 
Page & Co., $1.50), a love story of Prince 
Edward’s Island. The sole touch of orig- 
inality in this story lies in the invention 
of a heroine who can hear perfectly, but is 
unable to speak. As the inhibition upon 
her speech lies in causes psychological and 
hot organic, the cure is not a thing for 
surgeons or physicians, but for the person 
who can make the proper appeal to the 
mind and heart of the subject. The inter- 
est of the tale lies in the solution of the 
problem presented by the girl’s defect, but 
there is charm in the naive innocence of 
this long sequestered and beautiful young 
woman. “Anne of Green Gables,” how- 


ever, is worth a great many such books as 
this new story. 


“Commencement Days” (Boston: L. C. 
Page & Co., $1.50), by Virginia Church, is 
a sentimental story of life at a girls’ col- 
lege and elsewhere, in which the element 
of heredity is strongly and effectively in- 
sisted upon. Some of the dialogue is spir- 
ited and natural, but much of it is rather 
stilted. The illustrations are made from 
photographs of posed figures and groups, 
without the intervention of an artist’s pen- 
cil, and the effect is singularly stiff and 
lifeless. 


“The Little Knight of the X Bar B” 
(Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Com- 
pany, $1.50), by Mary K. Maule, is a west- 
ern cowboy tale with a mystery. It is the 
little hero of the story about whom the 
mystery clings, and the reader’s curiosity is 
piqued for a long time before the origin 
and identity of the boy are brought to light. 
Meanwhile, between the appearance of the 
lad at the ranch which gives name to the 
book and the solution of the mystery there 
are adventures with man and beast, bron- 
cho busting, gunplay and the other tradi- 
tional incidents of the cattle country, all 
to the accompaniment of the ingenious 
western slang that is a necessary ingredient 
of such a book. The author has done her 
work with skill and effect. 


STUDIES IN CARE AND TRAIN- 
ING OF CHILDREN. 


R. L. EMMETT HOLT writes a 
D new preface dated 1909 for the 
fifth edition of his manual, “‘The 
Care and Feeding of Children” 
(D. Appleton & Co.), long recognized as 
an authoritative book. It was originally 
copyrighted in 1894, and there were new 
editions in 1897, 1903 and 1906. The author 
has retained the catechism form in this the 
new edition, believing that what is thus 
wasted in space is gained in convenience. 
He tells us that the chapter on infant feed- 
ing has been largely rewritten for this edi 
tion with a view to simplification. The book 
has nearly 200 pages of text besides the 
index, and there are blank pages for memo- 
randa. 


A new text book on hygiene, designed 
tor grammar schools, is ““The Building and 
Care of the Body” (The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 40 cents net), by C. N. Millard. 
Some of the most important bodily organs 
and functions are explained, and mainly 
excellent advice is given as to diet, habits 
of eating, bathing, ventilation, and the care 
of hair, teeth and eyes. Some clear and 
simple illustrations aid the understanding 
ot the text, while other pictures are includ- 
ed apparently by way of entertainment for 
the student. 


Constance M. Foot, whose ° “Science 
Through Stories’ had considerable success, 
has written “Insect Wonderland” (New 
York: John Lane Company, $1.25 net), a 
little volume with large, leaded type and 
many illustrations, the text of which is de- 
signed to interest children of kindergarten 
age in the marvels of the insect world. 
Curiously enough, the first chapter is given 
to the spider, and some of it is occupied in 
showing why he is not an insect. These 
stories are in the form of conversations 
between insects, and other creatures, a 
questionable method of nature-teaching. 
Characteristics of the ant, the grasshopper, 
the rose-beetle, the butterfly, the bee, the 
moths and other insects are thus conveyed. 


“Among School Gardens” (New York: 
Charities Publication Committee; $1.25, 
postpaid) is a new volume published on 


the Russell Sage Foundation, and the work 
of M. Louise Green, a woman physician 
who has the degree of Ph.D. from Yale. 
The book has 380 pages, with nearly 100 
illustrations and 15 plans and diagrams. 
Its special interest for the ordinary reader 
lies in the story it has to tell, and to illus- 
trate, of the extent to which gardening has 
become part of the public school curriculum 
in all parts of the Union, but it has an im- 
portant practical interest for all persons in 
any way responsible for public school man- 
agement, for it furnishes a wealth of valu- 
able information as to methods of school 
gardening, tools, plants, manures, seeds, sea- 
sons, and expenses, It is surprising to learn 
the extent to which gardening has been car- 
riel by some schools, especially of the 
Middle West and in New England. The 
appendix of the volume contains extremely 
detailed ‘planting tables, an outline in gar- 
den study relating it to the other work of 
the school, some testimony as to the educa- 
tive value of the subject, and a considerable 
bibliography. 
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“The Hats of Quality and Style’”’ 


Exclusive Designs in TAILORED and DRESS 
MODELS now on display to the Trade, in our various 
Show Rooms, located as follows :— 


NEW YORK 
225 Fifth Avenue 


CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
103 Wabash Avenue 1013 Washington Avenue 


‘ASK YOUR oo=— 
DEALER FOR Sishhilo 


D. B. Fisk & COMPANY, 
Chicago. 
(Wholesale only.) 
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You can always depend upon 
the up-to-date style of 


“Country Club” 
Knitted Coats 


Our experts are constantly 
studying the trend of fashion 
and alert to embody in their 
designs the best features and 
salient points that go to make 
the classy garment. 

We show many new conceits 
in our “Country Club” Knitted 
Coats, which are handsomely 
illustrated in our Coat Broch- 
ure, which is mailed free upon 
request. 

These coats are made in all 
colors such as Oxford Gray, 
Tan, Regal Blue, Navy Blue, 
Baby Blue, Dead Grass Green, 
White or Black. Also the 
latest Paquin colors in Pea- 
cock Blue, Net Brown, Red, 
Reseda, Old Rose, London 
Smoke, Amethyst, etc. 


Priced from $6.50 
to $25.00 
Finished with ocean pearl but- 


tons, white or to match trim- 
mings as desired. 





Me. 66—Russian Blouse Knitted Coat, 3 
inches long, high military collar. knitted 
belt, ocean pearl buttons. $10. 60. 


220 Woodward Ave., 





Detroit Mi: h. 
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FROM PARIS FOR YOU 
MADAME 


IRECT from = city of agit oe pe ge and beautiful 
women comes this package of sampl es imon pro- 
ducts so that you may see tor yourself that these dainty 
F preparations are different. gq You have already tried 
half adozen kinds of cold cream. But _e you tried Creme 
Simon? Fifty years on the dressing table of every European 
woman of beauty and refi t. You want it on your 
dressing table now! Because 
Creme Simon is positively greascless and can be 
removed instantly by water. 
Simon softens and whitens the skin and 
does not clog the pores. 
Creme Simon contains only pure ingredients. The 
strictest antiseptic regulations govern its manufacture. 
Creme Simon need only be applied lightly and in 
moderation. A jar lasts a long time. 


You must try Zreme Simon 


If your dealer hasn't it already in stock send us his name. In the 
meantime there is a sample package here waiting to be mailed to 
you. Three big samples— Shen Simon Soap, Face Powder and 
Cream—Costing us at least 
25 cents, will be sent you 
with our compliments as 
soon as we get your address 
and 10 cents to 
cover duty im- 
port. Justsendus 
your name, your 
dealer’ snameand 
five2 cent stamps 
—your package 
will be mailed 


you at once. 


J, Simon & Cie 
2GA CliTTSt.,W.Y.City 
Offer 405 












































Teachers, parents who take an intelligent 
critical interest in the education of their 
children, and all citizens who feel the im- 
portant relation of the public school to the 
life of the community, will find it worth 
while to read and keep for future refer- 
ence Harold Waldstein Foght’s very com- 
prehensive book, “The American Rural 
School: Its Characteristics, Its Future, and 
Its Problems” (The Macmillan Company, 
New York; $1.25 net), an interesting his- 
torical, descriptive and theoretical discus- 
sion of popular education in the rural dis- 
tricts of the United States. There will be 
many surprises in this volume for those 
who are unfamiliar with the recent prog- 
ress of rural schools. Professor Foght is 
by no means a blind optimist as to our 
schools. He thinks teachers underpaid, and 
he regrets the withdrawal of the male ele- 
ment from the teaching force. He points 
out many particulars in which European 
rural schools are superior to most of ours, 
and urges the intelligent adoption of what- 
ever is best wherever it may be found. The 
school garden he regards as a matter of 
great importance, and manual training he 
recognizes as of much educative value. 
Our indebtedness to Sweden in this mat- 
ter he fully acknowledges. The school 
library, which is really a school district 
library, he discusses at considerable length, 
and at the end of the chapter on this sub- 
ject he gives lists of suitable books for the 
young. In the appendix are important data 
upon pictures and other artistic objects in 
the schools, lists of suitable plants for 
study, rules for recognizing symptoms of 
common diseases, and a variety of other 
valuable matter. 


LITERARY CHAT 


R. WILLIAM JAMES ROLFE, 
D the Shakespearian scholar, died 
in the second week of July at 
the home of his son, in Tisbury, 
Massachusetts, of infirmities incident to old 
age. He was born at Newburyport in 1827, 
and was graduated at Amherst College in 
1849. From that time onward he was 
teacher, editor, author, and, above all else, 
student of Shakespeare. His first published 
work dealing with Shakespeare was his edi- 
tion of “Craik’s English of Shakespeare,” 
which he issued in 1867. He published also 
a “Life of Shakespeare,” “Shakespeare as a 
Boy,” and eventually a complete annotated 
edition of the plays. Dr. Rolfe was also 
a frequent contributor to the magazines, 
the author of several text books in science 
and history, and the editor of Tennyson, 
Browning and other poets. Rolfe’s edi- 
tion of the “Plays of Shakespeare” is in- 
telligently annotated, and in the main not 
over-annotated, though zealous teachers of 
the young have too often used the Rolfe 
notes unwisely. The defect of the edition 
from the adult point of view is the too 
frequent and extensive expurgation of the 
text, rendered necessary, according to the 
view of the editor, by reason of the fact 
that the plays were to be used in mixed 
classes of boys and girls. It would be un- 
just, however, to say that Dr. Rolfe showed 
himself squeamish in his dealing with the 
text of Shakespeare, and his contribution 
to the popularization of the plays in Amer- 
ica was really important. 


“Criminal Man,” announced by the Put- 
nams, is a resumé of Lombroso’s work on 
criminal anthropology prepared by his 
daughter, the wife of Ferrero the historian. 


THE FINE ART OF 
MIS-EDUCATION 


(Continued from page 38.) 


the guise of dry detail, critical, biographi- 
cal or chronological. Careless boys and 
girls, whose untutored natural taste would 
lead them to read current novels of ro- 
mantic adventure or the sporting pege of 
the newspaper, and whose diction is a rich 
melange of schoolboy cant, new slang and 
questionable grammar, are expected to read 
the minor poems of Milton, and give forth 
at examination critical opinions upon those 
exquisite but highly artificial masterpieces. 
What wonder if, repelled by the antiquated 
Greek setting of these lovely creations, the 
pupils make no attempt to appreciate and 
enjoy tne beauty of the poems, but content 
themselves with memorizing whatever the 
notes furnish as to meter, plan, recondite 
allusions, and classical mythology, history 
or literature! The preparatory schools, un- 
der the pressure of college entrance re- 
quirements, are doing much to render litera- 
ture hateful to American youth, in de- 
manding of unformed girls and boys criti- 
cal opinions that come to most of us only 


with years and wide reading. Few masters 
of literature could enter college were they 
asked as prerequisite to pass college en- 
trance exainations in their own works. 

To escape from this intolerable situation 
the schools must approach literature in a 
spirit the very reverse of that embodied in 
the college entrance requirements. Litera- 
ture is a fine art that the young must be 
led to enjoy in a measure proportioned to 
their mental and spiritual development; and 
the way to such enjoyment lies not in a 
laborious critical analysis of a few master- 
pieces; especially it does not lie in 
minute study of our earlier and more diffi- 
cult literature. It lies rather in the read- 
ing of the best that has been produced in 
the present or in recent times, together 
with the simpler and nobler great things of 
all periods that are of universal appeal. 
Perhaps the happiest school training in 
literature is provided by the keenly appre- 
ciative teacher who reads much aloud to 
her pupils, watches eagerly for signs of 
kindling interest in her hearers and per- 
mits her own enthusiasm for the beauties 
of prose and verse to overflow spontaneous- 
ly and artlessly in her talk. It is such 
teaching that makes the study of literature 
a delight and not a task, that sets ycuthful 
feet in those ways of pleasantness, those 
paths of peace by which we are privileged 
to escape now and again from the weari- 
ness, the canker and the fret of daily 
routine, domestic or commercial. 

There are signs that the private prepara- 
tory schools for girls are soon to be less 


docile in their attitude toward college en- 


trance requirements. More women are at- 
tending college than ever before, but a full 
college course with a degree is not a strong 
lure to fashionable girls and is perhaps 
less attractive than it once was to many 
of no social pretensions who do not expect 
to use their education as a means of liveli- 
hood. Many: young women from fashion- 
able or merely comfortable homes, after 
finishing their preparatory course and even 
taking college entrance examination, enter 
society instead of entering college. Two 
or three years of gaiety and European 
travel may end in marriage, or in such 
disillusionment and ennui as shall lead a 
girl to take a partial course at college that 
she may have other occupation than mere 
frivolity. Even the technical colleges have 
some such students in their domestic science 
courses, while the schools of art and music 
attract a great many. This social manifesta- 
tion is likely to lead some of the stronger 
private schools to break definitely with the 
thralldom of college entrance requirements 
and such a break will certainly come when 
the public schools find courage to demand 
emancipation from similar restraint. 

With the foreshadowed revolt against col- 
lege entrance requirements, is going on an- 
other development in the private schools 
of this country. When the public high 
school system developed, it gradually de- 
stroyed many old and. moderately endowed 
academies throughout the United States. 
Some of these were absorbed into the pub- 
lic school system, and in parts of the coun- 
try this process of absorption is still going 
on. In the richer and older communities, 
where the public school system first reached 
high development, a new system of endowed 
schools is growing up in answer to the 
needs of the comfortable classes who find 
the public schools overcroweded. The 
elaborate equipment of the public schools 
makes it necessary that such private schools 
should be well. housed, and admirably of- 
ficered and equipped. It is b ing harder 
and harder for a city school to maintain it- 
self in an ordinary private dwelling, or for 
a country boarding school to get on in 
somebody’s abandoned mansion built in the 
barbaric taste of the mid-century period. 
The cost of competition with the public 
school system has made the charges of pri- 
vate schools necessarily high, and many 
that are not regarded as expensive exact 
tuition fees of from $150 to $300 a year, 
while a few boarding schools charge $1,000 
a year for each pupil, and some even more. 
The endowed schools are intended to give 
the bést possible physical and intellectual 
opportunities for a relatively moderate sum, 
though even their fees are high in com- 
parison with those of fifty years ago. 

With a view to ascertaining the opinions 
of readers as to preparatory education, 
Vogue hereby invites those interested in 
the subject to indicate in letters of not 
more than two hundred words each their 
ideal of what a preparatory school should 
be. Vogue will publish in a future issue 
such letters as seem most significant and 
suggestive, with or without the names -of 
the writers, according as they may indicate 

in sending the communications. 
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J. PARKER PRAY’S 
TOILET PREPARATIONS 




















EXCLUSIVE FOOTWEAR 





To Your Order 


Made in any design to match your gown 





IUustrated Catalogue Upon Request. 


Write 





for Measurement 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


Blank. 
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AUTOMOBILING 


Aug. 15.—Start of the Munsey Tour from 
Philadelphia with Washington, D. C., as 
final destination. 

Aug. 19-20.—Second 24-hour race of the 
season at Brighton Beach Track, under 
the auspices of the Motor Racing Asso- 
ciation. 

Aug. 21.—Mount Ventour Hill Climb, Von- 
clusien, A. C. 


AVIATION 


Aug.24-Sept. 4.—Deauville, France. 

Sept. 5-10.—Exhibition flights by Wright 
Brothers at Hamline, Minn., and Lin- 
coln, Neb. 

Sept. 9-18.— Aviation meet, Bordeaux. 

Sept. 17.—Gordon Bennett balloon race; 
elimination race at Indianapolis, Ind. 
Oct. 18-Nov. 2.— Gordon Bennett Cup, 

America. 


GOLF 


Aug. 17-20.—Trans-Mississippi at Denver. 

Aug. 17-20.—Lake Geneva, Wis., C. C., In- 
vitation Tournament. 

Aug. 18-20.—Essex County, Mass., Annual 
Tournament. 

Aug. 22-26.—Altoona C. C., Open Tourna- 
ment. 

Aug. 23-27.—Onwentsia Club, Annual Tour- 
nament. 

Aug. 25-26.—Open Championship at 
N, J. 

Aug. 25-27.—White Mountain Open Golf 
Amateur Champion Tournament; Waubec 
Golf Club, Jefferson, N. H. 


Deal, 


ENGAGED 


Bell-Kissel.—- Miss Mary Dutilh Bell, 
daughter of Col. Samuel Bell, of Philadel- 
phia, to Mr. Rudolph H. Kissel, of Morris- 
town, N. J. 

Frewen-Sheridan.— Miss Claire Frewen, 
daughter of Mr. Moreton Frewen, of Lon- 
don, and granddaughter of the late Leon- 
ard Jerome, of New York, to Mr. Brinsley 
Sheridan, of London. 

Glover-Roberts.—Miss Charlotte Leroy 
Glover, third daughter of Mr. Henry S. 
Glover, of 1047 Fifth Avenue, to Mr. Lewis 
Roberts, of Yonkers. 


WEDDINGS 


Pish-Dick.— July 16.—Mr. Stuyvesant 
Fish, Jr., son of Mr, Stuyvesant Fish, was 
married to Miss Mildred Dick, only daugh- 
ter of Mr. Evans Dick, of Philadelphia, at 
St. Philip in the Highlands, Garrison on 
the Hudson, N. Y., on July 16. 

Lawrance-Dix.—August 3.—Mr. Charles 
Lanier Lawrance, son of the late Charles 
Lawrance, was married to Miss Margaret 
G. Dix, youngest daughter of the late Rev. 
Dr. Morgan Dix and Mrs. Dix, on August 
3 at St. Mark’s Church, Mt. Kisko, N. Y. 

Mengies-Davenport. — July 27. — Mr. 
Frederick Graham Mengies, of New York 
and London, was married to Miss Hetty 
Gouverneur Davenport, daughter of the late 
J. Alfred Davenport, of this city, on Wed- 
nesday, July 27, in St. George’s Church, 
Hanover Square, London, 

Nevins-Taylor.—July 26.—Dr. Russell H. 
Nevins, of Waterford, Conn., was married 
to Miss Alexandrina Taylor, daughter of 
the late Alexander Taylor, New York, in 
the Church of the Heavenly Rest, July 26. 

Townsend-Sherwood. — July 27. — Mr. 
James M. Townsend, Jr., son of Mr. James 
M. Townsend of New York, was married to 
Miss Cynthia Sherwood, daughter of Mr. 
Arthur Murray Sherwood, at the country 
home of Mr, Sherwood, Skenwood, on Lake 











Champlain, on July 27. 
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CALENDAR OF SUMMER SPORTS 


RACING 


Aug. 29-Sept. 10.—Sheepshead Bay. 

Sept. 1, 3, 5.—Maryland United Hunts, Bal- 
timore, Md. 

Sept. 12-Oct. 8.—Gravesend. 

Sept. 26-Oct. 8.—Belmont Park. 


HORSE SHOWS 


Aug. 23-25.—-Bar Harbor, Me. 
Aug. 31-Sept. 1.—Warrenton, Va. 
Sept. 5-Sept. 7.—Newport, R. I. 


POLO 


Sept. 22-27.— Newport. 
Aug. 29-Sept. 3.—Buffalo. 
Sept. 5-10.—Dedham, Mass. 


TENNIS 


Aug. 15.—Newport Casino, Newport, R. IL. 
U. S. N. L. T. A. Championship in Singles, 
Doubles, and Interscholastic Singles. 


BENCH SHOWS 


Aug. 30.—Lehigh Valley Kennel Club, Rit- 
tersville, Pa. 

Aug. 31.—Wilmington Kennel 
mington, Del. 

Sept. 3d.—Monmouth County Agricultural 
Fair Association, Red Bank, N, J. 


Club, Wil- 


Sept. 7—South Side Kennel Club, Islip, 
L. L. 
Sept. 7-8.—Chester Co. Agricultural Asso- 


ciation, West Chester, Pa. 


Wadsworth-Diel.— August 4.—Dr. Will- 
iam Scott Wadsworth, of Philadelphia, Pa., 
and Miss Frances Elizabeth Diel, daughte 
of Mr. Frank Diel, of Syracuse, N. Y 
were married on Thursday, August 4. 


WEDDINGS TO COME 


Sherman-Gillespie.—September 8.—Miss 
Irene Sherman, eldest daughter of Mr. W. 
Watts Sherman, of New York and New- 
port, will be married to Mr. Lawrence Gil- 
lespie, of New York, in Trinity Church, 
Newport, R. 1, on September 8. 

Alexandre-Hoppin.—September 10.—Miss 
Helen Lispenard Alexandre, daughter of 
Mr. John E. Alexandre, of New York, now 
at Lenox, Mass., will be married to Mr. 
Bayard C. Hoppin, of New York, at the 
residence of Mr. and Mrs. Alexandre, on 
September 10, at Lenox. 

Deacon-Peabody.—September 15. — Miss 
Edith Deacon, daughter of Mrs. Edward 
Parker Deacon, will be married to Mr. 
George Lee Peabody, at Newport, on Sep- 
tember 15. 

Best-Carroll.—September 15.—Mrs. Annie 
Livingston Best, daughter of Mrs. Clermont 
Best, will be married to Mr. Arthur Car- 
roll, son of General Howard Carroll, in 
New York, on September 1s. 

Fish-Cutler.—October 8.—Miss Rosalind 
Fish, daughter of Mr. Hamilton Fish, will 
be married to Mr. John Cutler, of Brook- 
line, Mass., at St. Philip’s in the Highlands, 
Garrisons, N. Y., on October 8. 

Cassard-W: t.—October 26.—.aiss 
Mary Emily Cassard, daughter of Chaplain 
William G. Cassard, U. S. N., will he mar- 
ried to Paymaster Dallas Bache Wainwright, 
U. S. N., on October 26 at St. Paul’s 
Church, Fredericktown, Md. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 


Cedric. — Liverpool, July 23. — Judge 
Charles H. Beckett, Miss Beckett, Mrs. 
Bruce Brown, Mr. Percival Pollard and 
Mr. C. M. Williams, 





OR Yachting, 
Tennis, Golf- 
ing, Motoring— 


for every kind 
of Summer Outing 
Dress, R & S Poplin 
is as suitable and ser- 
viceable as it is beau- 
tiful, being wrinkle- 
proof — pin-proof — 
fray - proof — fade- 
proof—and practically 
wear-proof. 

It combines the desired 
smartness of appearance with 
extraordinary wearing qual- 
ity, appealing particularly 


to women who must con- 
sider the cost of clothes as 
well as their attractiveness. 











Remember, R&S Poplin 
is the Poplin by which all 
others are judged. Pay 
less and you get less. 


sotating AA sieeve per 


“arieon" 

’ Sold in the Silk or Dress 
Goods Departments. Ask 
at both counters, 

Other R & S Silk Spe- 
cialties are R&S Silk-and- 
Wool Crépon and R & S 
Lining Satin—pure dye— 
guaranteed for two seasons. 

Look for the R & §S 
Shamrock Trade Mark on 
the selvage—our Guarantee 
of “Satisfaction or ew 
Goods.” 

If not at your dealer’s, 
write for Free mples, 
Shade Card and name of 
nearest R & S dealer. 


REILING & SCHOEN 
The Silk Speciatists 
87 Greene St. New York 
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Charlotte Corday 
of Satin and Lace 
Special $15. 


Our 
Mid-Summer Sale 
of $25 and $35 Hats 
$5.00 


TURNEY 


MILLINERS AND IMPORTERS 
——— Models to the Trade 
9 E. 35th St, Near 5th Ave., New York 
Telephone 7199 Madison 
Send for Illustrated Pamphlet free 
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Mme. THOMPSON'S 


HAIR DYE 


Its immediate and lasting 
results prove its superiority 
over other dyes. 

It does not stain the scalp. 
No fear of injury to the hair 
No need of an after shampoo. 

All shades matched per- 
fectly. 

Free demonstration 
from 10 to 12 a. m. 

Prompt attention to mail 


orders. 
Price, $2.00 


Mme. THOMPSON 
12 West 3ist Street 
New York 


daily 














ART 
NOTES 


EXHIBITIONS NOW ON 


New York. National Arts Club. Sum- 
er exhibition of works by former pupils 
the Art Students’ League. Until au- 
tumn. 

Kennedy’s. 61 Fifth Avenue. 
gravings by Direr. 

Ehrich’s. Paintings by British masters 
of the eighteenth century 

nox _ Library. Political 
American history. 

Astor Library. 
A. A. Hopkins 
Italian painters. 

Buffalo. Albright Art Gallery. Fifth an- 
nual exhibition of selected works by Amer- 
scan artists. 

Cincinnati. Seventeenth annual summer 
exhibition of works by American artists. 

Pittsburgh. Carnegie Institute. Summer 
loan exhibition of works by American art- 
ists, Until September 3o. 

Poland Springs. Maine State Building. 
Sixteenth annual summer exhibition of 
works by American artists. Until autumn. 

ashington. Congressional Library. 
Etchings and fac-similes of Whistler's 
etchings. 

Worcester. Art Museum. Thirteenth an- 
nual summer exhibition of oil paintings by 
—— American artists. Until September 
! 


Wood en- 


cartoens of 


Photographs from the 
collection of portraits by 


GOSSIP 


HE artists who contributed to the 
rotary exhibition of the Amer- 
ican Water Color Society have 
received notice that their paintings 

would not be returned before the autumn 
of 1911, in order to permit of a wide exhi- 
bition of the circuit, which during the re- 
cently completed tour included the cities of 
St. Louis, Buffalo, Columbia, Mo.; Pittsburgh, 
Grand Rapids, Toledo, Cincinnati, Indian- 
apolis, Detroit and Chicago. The paintings 
for the next rotary exhibition, which will 
be the sixth held by this society, have al- 
ready been selected, and so great has been 
the success of the traveling show that each 
year it is gaining in size, quality and im- 
portance. There is no more admirable way 
of bringing the work of our painters be- 
fore the people of the country at large, and 
their effect in stimulating the smaller towns 
to the establishing of art galleries in con- 
nection with libraries, the holding of exhi- 
bitions and the forming of permanent col- 
lections is well recognized. Already there 
are many excellent summer loan exhibitions, 
and year*®y year the interest in art matters 
is growing, and they are becoming better 
appreciated as a factor in education. 

It is said that the new art museum to be 
erected at Seattle, under the auspices of 
the Washington State Art Association, will 
be the largest west of Chicago. The esti- 
mated cost of the building, which is to be 
of sandstone and will have an auditorium 
capable of seating 3,000 persons, will be 
$500,000, and toward it the sum of $350,000 
has already been raised. 

The Federal Art Commission appointed 
by President Taft this year is made up of 
three architects, a painter, a landscape 
architect, a sculptor and a layman, as fol- 
lows: Daniel H. Burnham, Thomas Hash- 
ings, Cass Gilbert,’ Francis D. Millet, Fred- 
erick Law Olmsted, Daniel C. French and 
Charles Moore. 

For the season of 1910-1911 the Boston 
Society of Arts and Crafts has announced 
exhibitions in textiles and embroidery; jew- 
elry and silverware; leather work; wood 
work; copper, brass, pewter and iron work; 
ecclesiastical work; pottery and basketry, 
to begin on November 3 and continue al- 
most uninterruptedly until May 16. 


MUSIC 


(Continued from page 35.) 


Mr. Adams shortly after his return home, 
“And it is my opinion that her coming ap- 
pearances -will cause what may justly be 
termed a sensation. When I left Europe 
she was preparing for a Mozart festival, 
which she is to give at Salzberg in August, 
and the fact that she is personally engaging 
the artists and directing the productions in- 
dicates the extent to which her activities 


reach. 

“I had hoped that we might shift Mme. 
Schumann-Heink’s next season’s engage- 
merits to permit her to accept an offer to 
appear with Mme. Melba in opera in Aus- 
tralia next spring, and I even brought with 
me a contract prepared for her signature, 
but the matter could not be arranged. 
Mme. Schumann-Heink cannot be released 
from singing with the Beecham Opera Com- 


pany in London during the coronation sea- 


son—in May and June—and there is no 
chance of securing a cancellation of sub- 
sequent appearances arranged for her at 
Beyreuth and Munich. 

“Ranking next in importance to the 
Mme. Lehmann contract is the one we 
made with Efram Zimbalist, a twenty-year- 
old Russian violinist who is astonishing 
critical Continental audiences by his play- 
ing. He will not come to America until 
the fall of 1911, but when he does he is 
likely to provide us with violin perfor- 
mances of a character seldom heard. 

“Josef Hofmann has consented to fore- 
go his usual January vacation during the 
approaching season and to remain here an 
additional month—all of which will help 
in making it possible for the many musical 
societies, who could not secure his services 
last year, to be taken care of. Mischa 
Elman, too, will extend his American sea- 
son for the public’s benefit, permitting his 
playing at least twenty more concerts than 
the schedule originally called for. 

“A number of American opera singers 
have been placed by our organization with 
the Beecham Opera Company for the Lon- 
don season, next spring, among them 
Louise Homer, Alma Gluck, Marguerite 
Lemon, Clarence Whitenill, Allen Hinckley 
and Herbert Witherspoon. To many the 
knowledge that John McCormack, of the 
Chicago Grand Opera Company, will be 
available for concert work during the com- 
ing fall, winter and spring will prove un- 
expectedly welcome. We arranged with 
Andreas Dippel, during my London stay, 
for the exclusive rights to the services of 
this young tenor, outside of opera, and he 
will have been heard in recital and with 
most of the large symphony orchestras and 
choral societies before the summer of 
ror.” 

For the first time since he disposed of 
his Manhattan Opera Company plant, Oscar 
Hammerstein appeared on the streets of 
New York a few weeks ago, looking ill and 
worn out. Mr. Hammerstein had just re- 
turned from Paris, where, he asserted, for 
the most part he had been under medical 
care. At the same time, the resourceful 
Hammerstein took pains—with his next 
breath—to state that he purposed building 
an opera house in London to be ready for 
his personal supervision in 1912, and that 
he should produce, in English, comic opera 
this fall and winter at the Manhattan, in 
New York, 

“Hans, the Flute Player,” now running 
at the Apollo Theatre in Paris, “‘Hashesh”’ 
and “L’Etoile” have been secured by Mr. 
Hammerstein for use at the Manhattan, 
while Victor Herbert and Rita Johnson 
Young are now at work on an opera in 
which Mile. Emma Trentini will star under 
the Hammerstein direction. The first 
named comic opera will be given its 
premier performance at the Manhattan on 
September 12th. 

The singers already engaged for the New 
York Hammerstein company are Sophie 
Brandt, who has been heard in musical 
comedy on Broadway; Felicia Lyne, a 
young coloratura soprano; Robert Mait- 
land, baritone, who has been. singing at 
Covent Garden, London; M. Chadel, a 
French baritone, and Frank Pollock, tenor, 
once with the Bostonians and, earlier in 
his career, tenor of Plymouth Church quar- 
tet when Dr. Frank Gunsaulus was pastor 
there. 


THE 
NEXT VOGUE 


When the first touch of fall tints 
the leaves my lady's earliest thought 
is of her autumn bonnet. She may 
be willing to wait a week or a fort- 
night, per erhaps, for her gowning 
modes, but for her bonnets, never! 
And just when she begins to feel 
conscious of her need Vogue will 
be on the news-stands with fifty of 
the newest, the smartest, of the 
French model hats, photographed 
and drawn at Paris exclusively for 
Vogue and rushed to America by 
express steamer. These hats are 
the choicest of the Fe authori- 
tative showing of such famous de- 
signers as Carlier, Georgette, Marie 
Lowise, Virot, Marie Crozet, Su- 
zanne Talbot, Lewis, etc.—pages 
and pages of them, together with 
full eoreaiees. 

In this number also will be found 
the regular departments of Vogue 
and an illustrated article of great 
interest on Younger Queens 
of Europe. 


DATED SEPT. Ist 
PRICE 15 CENTS 
ON SALE AUG. 25th 





CLOCKS 


for Summer Homes 
Here is a seasonable offe: of 

y eight-day French ns 6 
est quality workmanship and 

Strikes hour an 


reliable timepieces. 
half-hour on a cathedral go The 
cases are of polished rosew inlaid 
and embellished, making them very at- 
tractive and a welcome addition to the 
furnishings of any home. 


Prices range from $10 up. 
The one illustrated above is is $12. 


GLASSWARE 
ad FINE CHINA 


Come to us for your ev 
fine china and glassware. —— are - 
few summer requirements of which our 
line is complete: 


Cottage dinner sets 

Guest room sets 

Woone champagne, -highball 
cocktail glasses, etc. 4 


Inspection and correspondence invit- 
ed on all matters pertaining to the 
in china and glassware. 


2B.Bedell & Co. 








22 West 34th Street, New York. 








667 9 
Mum 
takes all the odor 


out of perspiration 


Easy to use. Takes less 
than a half-minute to apply 
enough to keep the body 
sweet and clean for the 
whole day and evening. 

Does not irritate the skin, nor 
check perspiration, nor injure 
the most delicate clothing. 

Has no odor of its own, but 
gently neutralizes other odors. 

265c¢ at drug- and department-stores. If 


your dealer hasn’t “Mum,” send us his 
name and 25cts., and we'll send it postpaid. 











VISITORS to New York should — 
not fail to visit the 
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The function of La Walohn Corsette is to bring the 
figure into beautiful contour and with perfect comfort. 
The “figure-shaping’’ is done entirely by scientific tailoring 
of the garment—not by pressing and squeezing. 


is a brassiere that overcomes the unsightly bulging of the corset top, and imparts a 
beautifully smooth surface, over which a gown fits to perfection. 

The perfect material—Dr. Deimel Linen Mesh—is delightfully soft, cool and 
hygienic—The garment that breathes” —and the Walohn boning keeps the figure 
always in graceful contour. 

The illustration shows Style 548 (price $1.50), one of our many styles. 
Ask your dealer for La Walohn Corsette. 


Write us, giving dealer’s name, for our latest Booklet, 
showing many styles of figure - shaping Brassieres. 


BENJAMIN & JOHNES 
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Gives A 
Perfect Contour 








LaWalohn 


REG. V.S PAT.OFF 


Corsette 


















60 BANK ST., NEWARK, N. J. 




















Miro-Dena 
Mentonniere 


(CHIN SUPPORTER) 


A marvelous, nted French invention —the only 
device in the w which will positively prevent or over- 
come the double chin, the drooping mouth, the lines about 
the nose and mouth or the wilted throat. It prevents 
abnormal tissue formation, rests and supports the tired, : : 
weak and relaxed muscles—holds them in place while they contract and regain their 
natural strength and firmness, insuring a ect contour. f 

The Miro-Dena China Supporter has no rubber to overheat and wilt the skin, to 
cut the hair or give way with the weight of flesh. It can be adjusted more and more 
firmly from time to time as the muscles contract—is durable, can be laundered easily 
and without damage, and is the only device of thé kind in the world which 
will hold fi to the head and will not slip off when wea 


On sale at Toilet Articles Departments of the leading stores or, address 
MIRO-DENA CO., Lock Box 432, Madison Square Station, New York City 

















Mme. Aphe Picaut 


Ostrich and Fancy 
Feather Boas, etc. 
Repairing, Cleaning and Dyeing 


38 West 34th St., New York 
Telephone 6512 Murray Hill 
Our work has given satisfaction for over fifty years to many of 





IEW ons) 


New York’s representative families. And we feel that we can also | 


satisfy you. 


























Dr. Dys’ Sachets de Toilette 
and Produits Sonya 


The Sonya Automobile Box has 
every conceivable requisite for the 
care of the skin while touring. 

Box complete, in leather case, 
with lock and handle, $20.00. 

CONTENTS OF BOX 
1 Jar Creme de Beauté. 
1 ttle Rosée de Beauté. 
1 Bottle Rejuvenating Mi 
Bottle Rej ti Milk. 

I +. Rejuvenator. 
1 Bottle Lotion Rosée. 

+ 1 Savon Supra. 
Poudre de Beauté. 
Eye Wash and Eye Glass. 
12 Cotton Puffs. 





- Ssoeernme, Suaae, 
py a =e ash for it. 
Vs Darsy ‘ 


~ 4 West 40th Street, 
New York 




















CHILDREN’S APPAREL 


===== To orde — 


Exclusive Styles 
Original Designs 


INFANTS TO SIX YEARS 


La and handmade ialty. 
m Eninstes godly urnchel, Seat 2 coat 
~\ stamp for Mail 








Order Catalog V. 


























PURE AS THE PINES 


‘*with all their tonic virtue’’ 


Z| PACKER’S 
TAR SOAP 


Soothes, Heals, 
Refreshes 


Beautifies 
The Hair and Skin 


The Packer Mig. Co., 


New York 


















Here’s to You 


No fuss, no trouble, no 
bother. You simply strain 
through cracked ice and 
serve, 


Martini (gin base) and Manhattan 
(whiskey base) are the most popular. 
At all good dealers. 


Hartford 
New York 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. 
London 
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it for those who 
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| , 
Dr. Dys 


Sachets de Toilette’ 


London and 
New York as the beautifiers 
¢, are composed of 
seeds and exotic flowers in a 
most scientific way to retain 
youth for the young—to regain 
ave lost it. 

There are seven different kinds of 
Sachets to meet the requirements of dif- 
ferent complexions as well as of differ- 


. Dys’ creams, lotions, soaps ~~ 
| and powders are as delightful as 5 See * 








| V. DARSY, 4 West 40th St., Dept. V, NEW YORK 
Send for Dr. Dys’ interesting free booklet, “‘More Than Beautifal’’ 























THE WELL- 


| Ye he has reached the age of 
ten years a boy’s dress may be 
left to the care of his mother, 
but from that time on it is of 
the utmost importance that his father take 
the matter in hand, for his wardrobe then 
begins to follow in its main characteristics 
the fashions—or perhaps I should say the 
forms—of more mature years, and to be 
governed by the same general rules of good 
style. There must be modifications and 
exceptions in certain respects, of course, 
for until the eighteenth or nineteenth year, 
depending on the degree of development 
and maturity, such things as the silk hat, 
the full dress evening suit and the frock 
coat are quite beyond his province. But, 
barring any exaggeration or extreme in cut 
and finish, his sack suits, Norfolk suits, 
long trousers, knickerbockers, shirts, col- 
lars, neckties, etc., should be as correct in 
style and shape as those of the young man, 
and their materials—bearing in mind that 
the suit fabrics must not be of too pro- 
nounced design, and that his haberdashery 
must be rather simple—should be quite as 
carefully selected in respect to quality and 
good taste. This does not apply with quite 
the same force to the dress of younger boys 
as to that of those of fourteen years or 
over, but good style is good style from the 
earliest age on, and just so soon as the 
boy begins to follow the fashion of the 
man, that fashion should be as correct for 
him as for the man, not merely something 
that will fill a necessity. There has been 
some little improvement on the part of the 
makers of boys’ clothes in recent years, but 
there is much room for more, and when 
they get to turning out shirts, collars, neck- 
ties, stockings, gloves, etc., as good in style 
as those for young men, we may perhaps 
expect to see less of the slipshod in the ap- 
pearance of our youngsters of from ten to 
fifteen. However, the fault, where it exists, 
is largely due to the carelessness of parents 
—and the “Oh, he is only a child; any- 
thing will do for him” kind of spirit, for 
it is quite possible to find smart-looking, 
well-fitting things, if one will take the 
trouble and not scrimp too much in the 
cost. 

Almost all the materials of which young 
men’s suits are made are correct for the 
boy of over ten years, and his sack coats 
should be made on exactly the same lines, 
except that there should be no extreme 
whatever of cut or finish. If short trousers 
are worn with them they should be full and 
baggy over the knees, and when long trous- 
ers are put on these should be cut exactly 
as are those for young men, and made with 
buckles on the sides and belt loops. No 
boy or man in this day should wear sus- 
penders. On sack coats for young boys 
natched pockets, with or without flaps or 
button finish, are usually stylish, and lap 
or strap seams give a touch of informality. 
Norfolk jackets are exceedingly good for 
school or outing, and as for men, the smart- 
est materials are the Scotch and English 
tweeds and homespuns in brown and gray 
mixtures. A boy’s stockings should always 
be fairly thick—not the thin cotton variety 
—and when he wears knickerbockets, after 
he has reached the age of long trousers, 
they should be of mixed worsted similar to 
those worn by men, and preferably ribbed. 
His shirts should also be of the same cut 
and fabrics as those worn py young men— 
that is to say opening all the way down the 
front and having link cuffs attached—but 
the fronts should be plain, rather than 
nlaited, and the patterns should not be too 
bright or striking. Most of the collars 
made especially for boys are of poor style— 
I mean those similar to the collars of young 
men—and for this reason special care should 
he given to their selection. Their shapes 
should be exactly the same, and there is no 
reason why they should not fit and meet in 
front quite as well as do those of the man, 
though this is freanently not the case. The 
man’s four-in-hand and bow tie (in proper 
length and size, of course) is also the cor- 
rect tie for the well-dressed boy, even if it 
be of less fine quality silk, and it should 
match or contrast well with the shirt it is 
worn with, and b- carefully and correctly 
tied. And so on with the belt, gloves, boots 
and shoes, though as regards the. latter, 
except for evening dress, they should not 
be of patent leather. 
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For outing, dark blue flannel or serge sack 
coats, or “blazers,” with plain white flannel 
trousers and white duck shoes are effective 
for dress, while the khaki suits are good 
for general knockabout wear in the country. 
White flannel or duck trousers, with white 
flannel or cheviot shirts, having low, long- 
pointed collars, and bright red, or dark 
blue neckties, belts and hose are also ex- 
tremely stylish for the country, and suits 
of tan whipcord, or khaki, with tan leather 
puttees and white cheviot stocks are smart 
for riding. A light gray homespun Norfolk 
coat and knickerbockers, with dark brown 
stockings, makes another good suit for a 
boy—indeed it is only a matter of good 
style, and some little taste and care to dress 
him well—but one cannot expect him to 
dress himself correctly unless one give him 
proper things and instruction in how to 
wear and care for them. It is by no means 
necessary that his clothes and haberdashery 
be of the latest and most expensive kind, 
but they should, at least, be of correct style 
and intrinsically pretty in pattern and color- 
ing. 

And this is the father’s duty, not only to 
the boy but to the man to come, for in 
dress, as in other things, too much emphasis 
cannot be put on the importance of early 
training. This is the time when his taste 
should be developed along right lines; when 
he should be taught to discriminate between 
the refined and vulgar in pattern and color- 
ing; when he should be shown how to take 
proper care of his wardrobe, and, above all, 
when habits of neatness and scrupulous 
cleanliness should be formed. I do not 
mean to imply that a liking for “finery” 
shou'd be encouraged, but rather a liking 
for refinement. It is not vanity, but self- 
respect that should be stimulated. To teach 
a boy that ostentation and cheap show is 
bad form is not to make him a snob, nor 
does it make him a prig to insist that his 
hands and nails shall be clean, his hair 
brushed and his clothes fresh when he ap- 
pears in public. In short, it is not fashion 
but good style in dress that should be 
pointed out to him, and these general ideas 
once instilled by illustration and example 
are likely to stay with him all his life. 

Up to fourteen years of age, the Eton 
suit, consisting of black unfinished worsted 
coat and waistcoat, striped gray trousers, 
wide white linen collar and black or dark 
blue four-in-hand tie, is a fashionable style 
for semi-formal wear, and with the dinner 
coat suit comprises about all there is in the 
way of “dress” clothes. From fifteen to 
eighteen a boy may have a black morning 
coat and dinner coat suit like those of the 
young man out of his “teens,” and should 
otherwise dress similarly, and from eighteen 
— possibly seventeen if he is well matured 

he may wear a frock coat and full dress 
evening clothes, although avoiding such ex- 
tremes as figured waistcoats, jeweled but- 
tons, etc. 

As soon as he is old enough to wear 
them a boy should be taught how to tie his 
neckties correctly, how to fold his coats 
and trousers, how to adjust a scarfpin, how 
to wear a watch chain—in brief, how to 
put on his clothes, and how to put them 
away when he takes them off. How. 


AS SEEN BY HIM 
(Continued from page 16.) 


information from the advertising tradespeo- 
ple who kindly furnish the thrilling infor- 
mation that the bride’s cake came from so 
and so, whereas Madame So and So made 
the gowns; another firm supplied the auto 
in which the happy pair started out on 
their honeymoon. As a rule, reporters of 
newspapers and magazines are admitted to 
a species of private view, the day before 
the ceremony itself. The bride and bride- 
groom have their photographs in each of 
the illustrated journals,.and it would per- 
haps be in better taste and more prudent 
if the list of wedding gifts were not pub- 
lished. But when a Royalty sends some- 
thing or puts in an appearance, there are 
whole paragraphs of gush. Now that the 
good donor of Indian shawls has passed 
on and her kindly son; has also been 
gathered to his fathers, I wonder what the 
present royalties will give. But then it is 
not the gift—it is the attention, 
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This Charming 
Conceit 


illustrates an exceedingly 
novel and dainty HOUSE 
GOWN made up in exquisite 
old Rose all silk soft Satin 
Messaline. It has rich border 
of heavy shaded Roses or 
handsome Persian design and 
the edge is handsomely bound 
with heavy ribbon to match 
and trimmed with silk cord 
‘and tassels—the design is ele- 
gantly exclusive. It can be 
obtained in above described 


shade or any oo 0° 


desired color...... 
AND 


NEW YORK 


2135 Broadway, New York 
Bet. 74th & 75th, Phone. 3630 Col. 


The Low Price Is the Result of Direct Buying, Eliminating 
the Jobbing Importers. 


fang e INVITED, OR SHOP BY POST. Mme. 8t. Leon gives personal 
yy Bg a. = eat Orders, a oovunes empicte catistoction if ade & Cee rion is 
easurements. a garm: rward OL 

receipt of check or money order. Ce me - r 
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ESTABLISHED 1818 


Archs Dreher 


CCOSELt LOTHIN THING. 
Gentlemens Furnishing 


BROADWAY cor. TWENTY-SECOND ST. 


NEW YORK. 


a 


Y ouths’and Boys’ Department. 
Complete School and College 
Outfits, Clothing, Furnish- 


Hats, Shoes, Trunks, 
Bags and Dressing Cases. 


ings, 


‘‘A Memorandum of Things Taken to School”’ 
Mailed Upon Request 


ALSO ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 








MRS. ADAIR 


ANNOUNCES HER 


ANNUAL SALE! 


DURING THE MONTH OF AUGUST 


A REDUCTION OF 20% 


WILL BE MADE FROM ALL THE PRICES OF 


MRS. ADAIR’S 
GANESH TOoIi.et 


PREPARATIONS 
and APPLIANCES 
Coateinad in her teguinily pibliahed peico-lint which wil be 
SENT FREE ON REQUEST 











@ceisTERED 
Wone Genuine Without 
the Trade Mark Word 

“Ganesh.” 





IT IS WELL TO REMEMBER that the success of Mrs. Adair’s preparations 
«and treatments have attracted many imitators. Their concoctions are without 
the true merit of “Ganesh” Preparations. The genuine Ganesh Preparations 
can only be obtained at Mrs. Adair’s addresses which follow: 


MRS. ADAIR i 21 W, 38th St St New York 
92 New eed St., pet Ws “s aus Ce Sucihens Paris; 
Branch in Madrid. 
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Be sure it’s the GENUINE GR EEREE RS: 


The Great Hot 
Weather Tonic 


The only absolutely beneficial stimulant giv- 


necessity as well as a luxury. Cooling and 
refreshing. 
Enjoyable as a Cocktail and better for you 
4 Over 7,000,000 bottles imported to United States 
4s oh Bete, Clubs, and Roanareaie, or by the 
bottle Wine Merchants and (Grocers. 
y~ 3 UNDERBERG. * Booklet Free. 


Bottled only by H. Underberg Albrech: 
Rheinbe ve, Germany, since 1846 > 


LUYTIES BROTHERS, Sole Agents 
204 William Street, New York 





Don’t take a substitute 
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A Boy and His 
Books 


September brings to- 
gether again “‘the boy 
and his books’’—a 
combination, 
provided the boy is 
properly nourished 
a 4 foods that build 
brain and muscle in 
well balanced propor- 
tion, supplying the 
bounding buoyancy 
and vitality that are 
needed to make a real 
boy. 
The food for the grow- 
ing boy or girl is 


Shredded 
Wheat 


It contains all the body-building 
material in the whole wheat 
grain made digestible by steam- 
cooking, shredding and baking. 
Two Biscuits with sliced peaches, 
berries or other fruits make a 
complete, nourishing, wholesome 
meal. 
Heat the Biscuit in the oven to 


with milk or cream. Nothing so 
delicious or wholesome in the 
sultry Autumn days for children 
or grown ups. Try it tomorrow. 


Made by the 
SHREDDED WHEAT COMPANY 


Niagara Falls, N. Y. 





LAWN 


GAMES 


for 


CHIL 


PRACTICE—-ROMPING MERRIMENT 
ENDS WITH 


HILDREN’S lawn games are eas- 
é: ily classifiable into three distinct 
divisions: those requiring skill; 
those where activity and running 
arouse daring and emulation; and those 
where song and the element of imitation 
are combined. Children resemble sheep 
somewhat, in that they will always follow 
a leader, and the problem of their enter- 
tainment is easily solved, oftentimes, by a 
little oversight and suggestion from their 
elders. Once started, they will do the rest 
themselves. Moreover, they like to have a 
repertoire of games from which to choose, 
for variety is necessary if their interest is 
to be maintained. If forced to play the 
same game day after day, they become 
bored and listless; unless it be a game of 
skill where practice gives them superiority 
over their companions, and _ individual 
prowess wins. 

Among such games, the old-time favorite 
—croquet—is again in the ascendant, and 
every well-appointed country home is sup- 
plied with its croquet ground. Practically, 
the game remains unchanged, although 
where the players become expert—as many 
children do—there is a new variety of 
heavy iron wicket used, 
very strong and dur- 
able, and the polished 
hardwood mallets are 
made with shorter han- 
dies and longer heads 
than formerly, the balls 
of boxwood. A _ dis- 
tinct novelty, but a first 
cousin to croquet, which 
boys and girls are tak- 


JOYOUS PLAY THAT BRINGS YOUNG MUSCLES 
QUET, ARCHERY AND THE SPORTS WHERE SKILL 
THAT BEGINS WITH SONG, AND 
IMITATION, 











DREN 


INTO ACTIVITY—CRO- 
IS ACQUIRED BY 









a board, and each cup has a movable 
wooden indicator in its side, bearing a 
number. Whenever a ball drops into a 
cup, this indicator flies up, and the count- 
ing feature makes the game. The netted 
balls are also of all colors, and the gayety 
and movement make their appeal to young 
people. The Frog Game is not colorful, 
but it p an element of humor which 
pleases them. A funny ‘old green frog 
squats on top of a desk with holes in the 
top; his mouth is wide open, and the chil- 
dren become very skilled in aiming their 
metal chips for that aperture, which counts 
higher than any other. 

All things considered, there is nothing so 
picturesque and charming for children as 
Archery. They become so expert in hand- 
ling their bows, and in aiming their arrows 
at the bull’e-eye, that it is a delight to 
watch their aimiable rivalry. For a lawn 
party, where there are many children, 
Archery makes an ideal entertainment, and 
it is a popular fad to invite them to appear 
as squaws and chiefs. These costumes are 
easily copied from a model, either in khaki 
or turkey-red, enlivened with Persian 
strips, beads and yellow fringe. For such 
an occasion, a decorat- 
ed wigwam makes an 
attractive lemonade 
tent; and later may 
serve aS a temporary 
hiding - place when 
more active games are 
Started. 





RUNNING GAMES 


























The ““NEWPORT’ Price 20c. 
The Most Fashionable 
Collar of the Season 


anne 


ent 
Women’s Tailored Collars 


Plain and Embroidered 


See that the name“*Slater’’ is stamped 
on the band of all your collars. 


ig r dealer does not handle 
“Slater’’ Collars, write us. 


All inquiries answered 
same day as received. 


SLATER, APPLE & CO. 
28 East 22nd Street, | New York 





Of all the r g 
ing to most kindly, is f ; games that children 
known as “Discus.” Instead ‘ ih eS play—for it is thus they 
of wickets, there are metal CO i grow—none is so attractive 
convex discs fastened to the > ¥Y as the game possessing the 
ground; painted yellow with Xs element of mystery; and 


red rings, except the central 
one, which is red with yel- 
low rings. The short-handled 
mallets are pointed 
at one striking end 
and tipped with 
rubber. The object 
of the game is to 
deposit the balls in 
the cup-like part 
of the discs; which 
is rather more dif- 
ficult than merely 
making the wickets’ 
round to goal. 


GAMES THAT REQUIRE A RACKET 


Many of the lawn games ia vogue re- 
quire the use of a racket, and in tennis 
children find much delight, if everything 
be prepared for them. Battledore and 
Shuttlecock—another old-timer like tennis 
—brings all their grace into play, and one 
can see no prettier picture than a number 
of well-dressed children running about a 
lawn with their parchment rackets, trying 
to keep the feathered shuttlecocks from 
alighting. Another popular racket game is 
known as “Tether Ball,” and is lly 





of for this reason, and also 
because numbers are un- 
limited, amy form of “Hide- 
and Seek” delights them. 
There are many different 
varieties of this old game, 


of which “I Spy” and 
“Sheep Guard” will serve 
as examples. In the for- 


mer, the one counted out, 
to be “It,” blinds his eyes and counts roo 
while the others scamper off to hide. When 
he has finished counting, he cries, “One, 
two, three, look out for me!” and en- 
deavors to catch all of the players in turn 
by clapping goal and shouting, “One, two, 
three!” for whomever it may be; the first 
one caught becoming “It” the next time. 
Any player who is nimble enough to reach 
goal first, before the Spy, may save him- 
self by saying, “One, two, three for me,” 
and if all are thus fortunate, the Spy must 
serve another time. 

“Sheep Guard’’—known also as “Yards 
Off’—is similarly played, but this has a 
greater element of daring. Instead of count- 
ing 100, one of the players throws a stick 
—half of a broomstick will answer—as far 





suitable for children. A firmly imbedded 
pole, about eight feet high, has a netted 
tennis ball suspended from its top by a bit 
of fishing-cord until it hangs about two and 
one-half feet from the ground. Two play- 
ers with rackets are engaged, and their ob- 
ject is to wind the ball around the pole by 
batting, the opponent trying to resist this 
effort, and to wind it for himself. 


NEW GAMES OF SKILL 


Other games requiring skill are Ring 
Toss, Grace Hoops, Quoitette (which re- 
sembles the old slate game of Tit-Tat-Toe 
on a larger scale) and Basket Ball; also 
two new ones which the children are popu- 
larizing. Both of the latter are made on 
stands and require nicety of aim at a cer- 
tain distance. One of them, the Ball Game. 
is especially attractive, as it has all of the 
bright colors in its balls and cups. These 





painted wooden cups are set pyramidally on 





as possible in any direction, and all run 
to hide while “It” must walk—not run— 
to find the stick, and return with it to 
goal. He starts in search, and the finding 
and clapping are the same as in “I Spy,” 
except that if any of the hidden ones can 
Steal to base and throw the stick, they 
have the privilege of calling out, “Sheep 
guard!” and all prisoners can hide again, 
forcing the same Spy to be It indefinitely. 
The /Jast one caught always becomes the 
next Spy. “The Sheep and the Wolf” is 
a similar game, the Wolf being “It.” 


VARIOUS GAMES OF TAG 


There are no fewer than sixteen known 
varieties of ‘“Tag’—possibly there are 
many more—and all are good exercise and 
provocative of laughter. “Tag” is of very 
ancient origin, and is played in all coun- 
tries. “Wood Tag” is one of the most in- 
teresting, the players being saved from the 
pursuer only by touching wood. 








Beauty jor Senne | 
Woman—— 


DENNEYS’ 
Cleansing Cream 


One of nature’s valued as- 


sistants in producing and 
maintaining a 


Beautifal Complexion 








It not only preserves the c - 
ion but removes 1 facial bi es 
suffered from sharp winds, sun, 


chan of climate, etc. 

Tennarts that delightful feeling of 
outhful energy so necessary to the 
Fall enjoyment of a strenuous life. 


Tubes 25c; Jars 60c and 75c 
All Dept. Stores or by mail prepaid. 


Denney X Denney 


16th & Wainut Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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BATHODORA 


A pure, fragrant, delightful Bath Powder. Always have it with you. 


A WOMAN'S face is her fortune, and a clear, clean complexion 
doesn’t hurt a man, either. 

A fine skin, rested nerves, cool, comfort and delicious repose 
may all be secured by using BATHODORA in the bath. 

It softens, scents and purifies the water, and is a delicious tonic 
for the skin. 

Every wash-stand and every bathroom everywhere should pos- 
sess a carton of BATHODORA. 


vender Salts | 
the Air 
vigorate. 


Sold at Department and Drug Stores. 
is -- of Li de Miel, | pee tn 
Special Offer : Bath aod ou book *‘The 4 oaks ome 
pop nny LF 
Write Dept. E To-day 


Crown Perfumery Co. of London 
30 East 20th Street New York 





Crown Lune de Miel, 


a deliciously 
Sweet New Scent. 
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OF THE OUTDOOR WOMAN 


is proverbial. With health comes beauty—and both go far to make a successful 
life. Thousands of American women know that 


NHEUSER BUSCH, 
- 
Nite wine 
has brought them the priceless eS of health. To poorly nourished and anaemic 


women it is a downright bles 
Declared by U.S. Revenue A Pure Malt Product and 


NOT an alcoholic beverage. Sold by druggists and grocers. 
Anheuser-Busch St. Louis, Mo. 








“Let Us Clothe Your Baby” es 


Stuart Baby Shop 


21 & 23 West 34th St. (°R2:oi5 “Yitiel") New York City 
Devoted exclusively to Babywear and Nursery Needs. 
We sell every thing for Baby from birth to three years. Call or 


Write for New Catalog 


presentation of Pets, Needs 
“Te Tifasteatbe and describes hundreds of 


; P whee for Baby 
birth - three Lg beedthy handsome garments, 
can select yo _ oe aia fem ts pci just as sathstactory as though 


pemonaily © visited Stua goods, better styles” and prices 


ar lower aay elsewhere. 
We Deliver Free 


all orders for $5.00 and over. Get this 
your Baby's Clothes. Enclose 2c. stamp. 





out i 


Baby Book and save money on 
rite JR a 


STUART BABY ‘SHOP, a & a3 West Thirty-Fourth Street, New Vork City | 




















The Perfect Reducer 


this si harmless method, the wearing of 


Dissolvene Rubber Garments 


Prodace Positive Results 
Wom with comfort by men and women 


Agents: —Mme. Des Rocher, 145 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. Miss 
Kaufman, 34 E. Washiogton St., Chicago, Ill. Miss Geiss, Peansyl- 
vania Ave. and Sth St., Pittsburg, Pa. Mrs. Green, 732 Main St., 
Baffalc, N. Y. Mme. Lewenberger, 101 Geary St., San Francisco, 


Send for Booklet V, or call 


DISSOLVENE MFG. COMPANY 
Astor Court Building, Adjoining Waldorf-Astoria 


18 West 34th Street - - New York 
Phone 354 Murray Hill. 


Rubber Face Masks remove Tan, Freckles and all im 
Price $5.00 prepaid. Chin Bands, 


of the Skin 














This Novel 
NEGLIGEE 


An exclusive St. Leon model, is entirely 
hand-made. The illustration shows 
it in pure white fine all-wool French 
Albatross elaborately trimmed 
with French Dresden Ribbons 
in pale shades of blue, finished 
at foot with deep hem of em- 
broidered hand-stitching. Or it comes 
decorated with hand crochet around 
scallops trimmed with dainty Bows. 
In Albatross, white and all the deli- 


cate shades, Cro- $ 1 2.50 


chet or Dresden 

Ribbons ........ 

In aap oy Messaline or Crepe de Chine, 
Vn Jap. Silk with ribbon or crochet- 

ing, $15. 00. 


2135 Broadway, NEW YORK 
Bet. 74th & 75th. Phone 3630 Col. 
The Low Price is the Result of 
Direct i Eliminating the: 

Jobbing Importers. 
INSPEOTI Ye. oF oR = BY POST. Mme. 


ition to ba a mg 
oS Measurements, stating color garmen 


reine check or money order. 
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Save YourComplexion 
At The Seashore 





Sun and wind are fatal to 
even the hardiest complex- 
ion, unless proper measures 
are taken for its protection. 
The glare of the sun over 


water produces sunburn, 
freckles and other disfigure- 
ments. And after a dip in 
the ocean, the skin is certain 
to suffer if it does not receive 
proper treatment. 


The remedy is very simple. 
By the daily application of 


Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s 


Oriental 
Cream 


or Magical Beautifier 


the complexion will be preserved 
against the damaging effects of life 
at the seaside. It is delightfully 
bland and pleasant in its action— 
and its application positively can- 
not be detected, 


Price $1.50 per bottle 


.For sale at best dealers, or sent 
direct on receipt of price. 








_ Seaside hotels often provide an 
inferior quality of soap for their 
patrons: Do not run the risk of 

mg your complexion by the 
use of ordinary soap. Carry a 
cake of 


Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s 


Italian 
Medicated Soap 


in your valise, and let us send you 


a nf for the whole seaside 
vaca , 


Govraud’s Italian 
Medicated Soap 
most i in its effect on 

Be ~ hands. It cures 
inflamed skin, whether caused by 
sun, wind or dust. Invaluable to 
the woman who motors, or enjoys 
other out-door sports. single 
cake will convjnce you that you 
ought never to be without it. 

Price 35c per cake 
Obtainable of all dealers, or by 


Send sc. cst’ pana? Yen 
s Oriental 
S dainty little "acticle of pert 
leaves to carry in the purse. to 
quickly improve the complexion. 


FERD. T. HOPKINS 
Proprietor 
37 Great Jones St., New York 








DRESSIN 


NEW face cream deserves all that 

A one can say in the way of praise, 

since it fills a unique place 

and works so satisfactorily that 
it can hardly be too highly commended. 
Remarkable as this is, in every way its 
greatest benefit 1s gained by women who 
have passed thirty years of age and whose 
skin is beginning to lose the snap and 
brilliancy of youth. This is where it fills 
the highest use, since a very few applica- 
tions will show the vaiue of its extremely 
whitening, softening properties, and for 
young women whose skin is prone to un- 
due dryness, it is hardly less valuable. A 
leaf of history is attached to this cream. 
The formula comes from the days of the 
French Empire, and although it was lost 
for three-quarters of a century, it was 
again brought into requisition over a score 
of years ago. Its discoverer was at that 
time one of the most brilliant face special- 
ists we have ever had in America and the 
cream made nothing short of a sensation 
when introduced. Death removed the 
maker and litigation of a most tiresome 
kind has retarded the reproduction of this 
really fine and unusual preparation. It has 
now fallen into no less competent hands, and 
for the first time in many years is again 
offered for the beautifying of womankind. 
A few insignificant changes have been 
made so as to bring it completely up to 
the times, but in essentials this is the 
same product used by many of the most 
famous beauties of Napoleon’s ccurt. It 
produces a transparent fresh appearance 
of skin, and is exceedingly whitening. The 
cream is also an excellent base for powder 
and i# like nothing else of which I know. 
It is to be applied at night when retiring, 
and will have entirely disappeared long be- 
fore morning. In the instance of a woman 
of fot or fifty, whose skin has be- 
come gawny and dry, it is especially to be 
recommended. Price, $1.50 a jar. 

A private chemist of considerable note 
has brought to. perfection a petroleum hair 
tonic which has more than usual merit, 
and im fact promises to create quite a 
stir because of its remarkable growing 
qualities. It is composed of a specially 
prepared petroleum oil and other valuable 
ingredients for the remedy of baldness, dan- 
draff and such diseases of the scalp as will 
cause falling hair. The value of petroleum 
as a hair grower has been recognized for 
years, but the crude oil is both irritating 
and disagreeable. This preparation con- 
tains a refined product which enhances its 
value as a hair tonic and is entirely free 
from irritants. Its regular use will stimu- 
late the growth of hair, keep it soft and 
glossy, cleanse the scalp and prevent bald- 
ness. We are assured that it is free from 
any substance that could dry or fade the 
hair, such as alcohol, corrosive antiseptics 
or cantharides. This preparation is a gen- 
uine novelty and it seems sure to come into 
immense favor because of its indisputable 
merit and the confidence inspired by the 
name of its able maker. 

Economy of space and the necessities re- 
sulting from apartment-house living have 
evidently been the basis of the idea which 
has evolved a complete little combination 
dressing table and writing desk which when 
closed has the appearance of a pretty draw- 
ing-room table of mahogany. it is a mar- 
velous little invention, beautifully designed 
and exceedingly useful where a boudoir 
must be made of a room ostensibly devoted 
to other purposes. Triplicate mirrors fold 
into the top drawer, making the writing 
surface of the desk when used for this 
purpose. Collapsible wings give great ad- 
ditional surface, and everything is easily 
accessible. The price in solid mahogany 
is $35. The same ingenious maker has pro- 
duced the prettiest and daintiest of bed 
boxes to hold women’s hats, shoes or other 
light articles. As its name suggests, it be- 
longs under a bed and runs easily on cas- 
tors, the centre one of which is made espe- 
cially prominent so that the box can be 
readily swung on it and either end of the 
box reached with ease. Both inside and 
out it is covered with flowered cretonne or 
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denim in any color scheme desired, or to 
match the hangings of the room where it is 
to be used. The box is light, though strong, 
and has two hinged covers, besides stout 
silken loops by which it is to be drawn 
along. Price $10. 

There is a new shoe rack which is 
exceedingly convenient in closets, but 
can be put up anywhere. This consists of 
a specially arranged board at the back with 
a round cloth-covered rod running from 
end to end, sufficiently extended to slip 
the shoes behind it. It is not at all ex- 
pensive and decidedly useful where space 
is more or less limited. A shoe closet 
made by the sane people is also a con- 
venient dressing-room accessory, keeping 
the shoes and slippers immaculately clean 
and free from dust. There are four tilting 
drawers in each, the length being governed 
by individual choice. 


[Note.—Readers of Vogue inquiring for 
names of shops where dressing-table articles 
are purchasable should enclose a stamped 
and addressed envelope for reply, and state 
page and date.) 


FASHION DESCRIPTIONS 


PAGE 9 


EFT Ficure. — Charming little 

I frock of ecru net with an em- 

broidered dot. The bodice is 

made in surplice effect and is 

trimmed with lace. Lace flounces trim the 

skirt, which is slightly banded around the 
bottom. 

Mrippte Ficure.—Dress of fine French 
organdie in pale pink and blue, trimmed 
with a heavy cotton cord and tassels. 

Ricut Ficure.—Frock of the palest yel- 
low crépe de chine with a deep lace yoke. 
Belt of bronze satin, finished with dainty 
chiffon roses. 


HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 
BRUTE BRAVERY AND TRUE HEROISM 


N effective answer by Andrew Car- 
A negie to the fallacious claim that 
war is the mother of vaior is 
being circulated by the Peace 
Society. Mr. Carnegie shows how physi- 
cal courage was first developed by men 
as a result of their preying upon each other 
like wild beasts at a time when moral cour- 
age was unknown, No such thing as civil- 
ization, he says, was possible until war be- 
came infrequent, as long intervals of peace 
were necessary for civilization, which is the 
mother of true heroism, to take root. It 
is the heroism inspired by moral courage 
that prompts firemen, policemen, sailors, 
miners and others to volunteer and risk 
their own lives to save those of their fellow- 
men. The late Richard Watson Gilder’s 
answer to the false idea that brute force 
employed against our fellows ranks with 
moral courage displayed in their service, is 
brought to mind by this discussion: 


“*Twas said, ‘When roll of drums and 
battle’s roar 

Shall cease upon the earth, Oh, then no 
more 

The deed, the race of heroes in the land.’ 

But scarce that word was breathed when 
one smal] hand 

Lifted victorious o’er a giant wrong, 

That had its victims crushed through ages 
long; 

Some woman set her pale and quivering 
face 

Firm .as a rock against a man’s disgrace; 

A little child in silence suffered, lest 

His savage pain should wound a mother’s 
breast; 

Some quiet scholar flung his gauntlet down 

And risked, in Truth’s great name, the 
Synod’s frown; 

A civic hero, in the calm reign of laws, 

Did that which suddenly drew a world’s 
applause; 

And one to the pest his lithe young body 


gave, 
That he a thousand thousand lives might 
save.” 
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A scientific deodorant 
cream preparation, pure, anti- 
septic and delightful to use. 
Apply to armpits, feet, any- 
where; dosen’t interfere with 
skin functions as powder does. 


Drug or dept. stores, or by mail, 25¢ 


Free Sample 


If your dealer hasn’t “ 

learn at our expense the pleasantness 
of its use by getting 
free sample. Write 
and send dealer’s 


The S. R. Feil 
Company 


5804 Central Avenue 




















Mould Your 
Figure Waers™ 
Elastic 
Rubber 
Garments 


Worn Instead of 
Corset 


These garments, 
body *gacetaliy 
ody y; 
reduce the size of 
yeur figure. They 
are more comfortable than Yay 
they bend easily with the body. 

for descriptive folder to the address 

ow. 


Reduce Your Flesh 












DR. WALTER'S 


Famous 
Medicated 


Rubber Garments 


for Men and Women 


Neck and Chin Bands,$3.00 
Chin only, - - - 82.00 


Also Union Suits, i 
for 


Write at once for further particulars 
DR. JEANNE WALTER 


Inventor and Patentee 
Suite 847-,45 West 34th St. 
New York 





























CONCERNING TRAINING 
AND GYMKHANA RIDING 


PART VI—"“THE MAKING OF A HORSEWOMAN.” 

(Continued from page 17.) 
ance; whereas if the weight goes to the 
right, the legs naturally lose their grip, the 
balance cannot be regained, and a fall is 
imevitable. Never, under any circum- 
stances, let go of the reins when you feel 
yourself being thrown, for, in case you do 
not fall free, this is your one chance for 
self-preservation, in 
partial control of the horse, and if you 
keep your head, you will in all probability 
avoid injury. 

On the contrary, if a horse in shying 
succeeds in turning halfway around, do 
not turn him back in the direction from 
which he has shied, but, instead, pull him 
quickly and completely around and you 
will have him back in his original position 
and going in the direction in which he 
started. 

If a horse rears, give him his head im- 
mediately and throw the weight as far for- 
ward as possible; this tends to force him 
back into position. If he backs or kicks, 
keep his head up by the use of the snaffle, 
sit close and do not let your left leg go 
back. 

It is never wise to strike a balky horse. 
Beating does nought but confirm his ob- 
stinacy and keep his mind on the balking; 
but rather distract his attention or else let 
him stand quietly and show him no opposi- 
tion, for your acquiescence will often be 
such a surprise to him that he will start 
of his own free will; this is the time to 
show determined opposition, and forcing 
him to stand when he is anxious to go is 
an ideal antidote for balking. 

When riding with others, remember there 
is a “riding courtesy”—you have your 
comrade’s horse to consider as well as your 
own inclinations. If the other horse gets 
excited and inclined to pull, and if your 
horse begins to forge ahead, keep him a 
trifle back, for there is nothing more an- 
noying than the “galloping friend,” who 
will not take the trouble to control her 
mount and so gets the other horse nervous 
and unmanageable. 

Never “cluck” to your horse, the aver- 
age horse will obey a slight signal on the 
reins; failing this, touch him in the side 
with the heel of your stirrup foot or else 
with your whip on his flank, but it is as 
inconsiderate as “clucking’ to use your 
whip with force if there is another horse 
close to you, for the sight and sound will 
startle him unnecessarily. 

If your horse lays his ears back and bites 
at the other horse, do not pull his head 
away, for that will put him in a position 
to kick the other horse; instead, pull him 
back and keep his head straight. 

Never raise the hand to the hat with 
the whip or crop, but always place the 
whip in the bridle hand. 

In mounting from the block, the foot 
should never be placed in the stirrup first. 

A most important-fact to be remembered, 
both for yourself and your mount, is that 
a horse must never be girthed after being 
mounted. First, because it is very danger- 
ous mounting with loose girths, as, in case 
of a sudden swerve or the horse becoming 
frightened at something and running away, 
the saddle will twist and so may be the 
cause of a very serious accident. Secondly, 
a horse being girthed after the rider has 
mounted generally results in his being 
girthed too tightly, which causes him great 
pain and makes him apt to stumble, lag in 
his gait and become exhausted unduly. 

A bad trait some riders have is that of 
twisting around in the saddle towards the 
left, sometimes even placing their hands 
on the herse’s quarters to aid in looki 
directly behind. In this case, upon a sud- 
den swerve or anything startling the horse, 
there might result a serious accident. Should 
it be necessary to look back one should 
bear in mind to look over the right shoul- 
der. 

I have dwelt somewhat upon the matter 
of bridle-path courtesy for the simple rea- 
son that I believe that thereby hangs the 
basic re in riding. The fact that 
the spice of horsey comeraderie and com- 
petition seems to imcrease with years and 
to successfully outlast the hottest of sum- 
mer weather, encourages me to develop the 
gymkhana idea in a new division, my own 
enthusiasm for that particular phase mak- 
ing it a pleasant task, 

GYMKHANA, COSTUME AND MUSIC RIDES 

There are various gymkhana games and 
0 is, such as the stall race, potato race, 
inity race, egg and spoon race, and many 









that you still have- 


The stall race is the same as the old- 
fashioned juvenile game, “Going to Jerusa- 
lem,” except that, instead of chairs, wooden 
stalls are placed in a row and as soon as 
the music begins the riders gallop around 
the ring, and, upon its sudden cessation, 
dash for the stalls. There is always one 
more rider than there are stalls, however. 

In the affinity race, the riders canter 
from one end of the ring to the other, hold- 
ing hands; they then dismount and the man 
puts the lady up and, again holding hands, 
they race back to the goal. 

For the potato race, parallel lanes are 
laid out—as many lanes as there are con- 
testants. Each lane is furnished with an 
empty basket at one end, and a pile of 
potatoes at the other—the number of pota- 
toes in each pile being constant. The 
riders, after selecting each a lane unto him- 
self, mount beside the baskets and, at the 
sound of the gun, race to the other end of 
the course, dismount, seize a potato, ride 
back, deposit it in the waiting basket and 
continue the process until all the potatoes 
are transported. This is an exciting event 
and never fails to elicit great amusement. 
The race is sometimes varied by equipping 
the riders with lances and requiring them 
to spear the potatoes from the saddle and 
carry them “on the point” to the basket. 

The egg and spoon race seems very sim- 
ple, but is really the most difficult of accom- 
plishment. A large wooden spoon is given 
to each rider with an egg placed in it. 
The rider must not touch the egg with his 
hand but balance it in the spoon, racing 
to a given point around the ring. If the 
egg is dropped, the rider must go back, get 
another and begin over again. The one 
who reaches the goal first, with the surviv- 
ing egg balanced in the spoon, is the win- 
ner. 

Music rides indoors are very popular in 
the riding schools and clubs. Usually there 
are about sixty or seventy riders in the 
drill to music. They start riding by twos 
and go through various figures, sometimes 
riding four and eight abreast. The drill 
master stands in the middle of the ring and 
gives the necessary orders. After the drill, 
various games are played, such as push- 
ball, indoor polo and jeu de bras. The 
evening is usually ended by an exhibition 
in jumping. 

Costume rides are sometimes very beau- 
tiful—the riders appearing in drill, attired 
as cowboys, Indians, Napoleons, gypsies and 
clowns. The women frequently assume 
such réles as queens and flowers. 

A very pretty feature of the indoor rid- 
ing is the tandem ciass; this, given in drill 
and with twelve or more riders, makes a 
beautiful showing. 


IN THE 
WESTERN SHOPS 


(Continued from page 33.) 
fittings of nickel, is marked $15. For $5 
one may also have a dressing bag of the 
same durable cowhide. 

The trinket case in the third sketch is 
an admirable one. The material is seal 
grain leather and the lining velvet. Be- 
sides a deep bottom compartment it has 
two trays divided in half and fitted with 
long, brass hinges by which they swing 
out, showing the entire contents in a sec- 
ond, The inside of the lid is arranged for 
scarf and hat pins, and there are com- 
partments for brooches, cuff butt and all 
the articles of jewely a woman wears. 
Price, $18. 





READY TO WEAR 


The school girl costume has come to be 
as one requiring a model of its 

own, and many of these are seen in the 
teady-to-wear departments of our shops, 
simplicity and adaptability being their most 
salient characteristics. Take the Peter 
Thompson for instance. Its continued 
popularity is due to the fact that is fills 
so well all the requirements of the grow- 
ing girl. No tight lines bring out the 
defects of the undeveloped figure; and on 
the other hand, the easy, graceful cut 
makes more attractive the girlish lines. 
This is made in serge, navy, white and 
black; is braid trimmed and has an em- 
broidered emblem on the left sleeve. In 
colors, it costs $18.75, and in white $22.50. 
Another excellent one-piece model for the 
school girl is carried out in fine grain serge 
in dark blue and black. The skirt is plait- 
ed in a deep yoke, and below the hips the 
plaits fall free. The waist is plain and 
slightly bloused. The fastenings are but- 
tons placed on the left side which run be- 
low the waist in Russian blouse effect. At 
the throat is a loose necktie of black silk. 
Price, $15. 








R.t.Macy & Co.'s Attractions Are Their Low Prices, 
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34th to 35th St.; New York 












B’way at 6th Av. 











NURSES’ REGULATION APPAREL 
Correct Long Coats Made to Order | 247 
Indoor > ore Uniform 
, in Seven to Ten Days’ Time. C 
an aps, 
Outdoor Collars, 
Apparel. English Raglan, Cape or Dou- Cuffs 
One and ble Cape Coat, made of al- and 
Two-piece paca, mohair, serge or light- Kerchiefs. 
Dresses, weight cloth; half-lined with Separate 
mais?’ | Skinner’s satin; $25.74 to $29.74 | ©" 
Seersucker, nner’s satin; $25.74 to $29. and Bibs. 
Chambray, Aprons 
Cambric, | Made of pongee, $29.74 | vith Bibs, 
Linen, : § 3 
I ad Nurse’s Bonnet to match, choice mapas 
Head. of several styles and materials, Plein. 
$1.79 to $8.89 











Nurse’s Pad Report, 18c 


Everything Required by the Trained Nurse, 
the Practical Nurse, and the, Baby Nurse. 


ADDRESS INQUIRIES AND ORDERS TO DEPT. 162 











“CORT” SHOES FOR GOLF 
TENNIS AND YACHTING 


For Men and Women 


Who Want the Best 


The “ Cort’’ Golf Shoe will actually increase the length and accuracy 
of your stroke, take up the os of walking and give you all-day 
comfort. It is a perfect golf shoe. 

The ‘‘ Cort’’ Tennis Shoe will not only increase your comfort and 
pleasure but actually will help to perfect your game. The best play- 
ers say so. 


The “ Cort’’ Yachting Shoe is the only one ever made that positively 
will not, cannot, slip on a wet deck. 


Aside from their practical fitness for sporting and outing wear, these 
shoes possess the quiet elegance and distinction to be had only in 
shoes made by hand, from perfect selections of stock, over custom 
lasts. Sold only through the best bootshops in leading cities. Let 
us tell you where they may be had. 


CORT SHOES MAY BE HAD IN PARIS FROM J, B. LOUIS BOULADOU, 59 RUE DE CHAILLOT 


NEWARK NEW JERSEY 
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If you have used 















other preparations for 

beautifying or face and 

Wz “been disappointed you are es- 
SS bestelly urged to tr Hagan’s 
AS Balm. is Liquid 


Po in make your skin soft and 
‘ovely. Willi instantly overeome sallow- 
ness and redness and give to Your complex- 
ion the transparency and purity of youth. 
Of course you desire such marks of beauty and 
every woman should. Youcan have them. Just apply 


HAGAN’S MAGNOLIA BALM 
according to simple directions and beauty is yours. 


Guaranteed p and harmless. Cannot injure an 
sibly induce a growth of hair on the face. Not sticky, greasy or dusty. 
75¢. a oottle, Put up in 3 colors: White, Pink and Rose-Red. Sample Free. 


Write, LYON MFG. CO. 178 South Fifth St., BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
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shown in my beautifully illustrated 60 page 
catalog of Children’s Clothes 


Baby 
BIRTH TO 14 YEARS 


Catalog free on request 
No. 853D Nainsook, hand embroidered Maderia. 
Yoke set on fine tucks finished with feather stitch- 
ing, lace neck and $1.25 
Sizes three months to four years. 


Sent postpaid anywhere on receipt of price. 
goods prepaid. Money back for any reason. 


Baby Patterns and Outfits | 


Send as cents in for 30 long or 12 short | 


ONE OF THE BIG VaLues | 
3, 





All 


patterns with instructions for material, 
etc. Catal with FREE “list of aby’s First 
needs” and utifdl art picture. Take advantage 


of ay yen of ex: ce and save Time, Money 
and orry by using my catalog. Write to-day. 


Mrs. Ella James, 83 Union Bidg., Syracuse, N.Y. 
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KERAMIC STUDIO PUB. CO., 
Dept.4., 128 Peart Street, Syracase, ¥.Y. 





VOGUE aii M3 wha DEPARTMENT 


. 1665.— Hand-embroidered cache- 
‘N° mire coat, the collar and the cape 

bordered with ruffies of German 

Valenciennes. The materials re- 
quired to make this model are 4% yards of 
cachemire 45 inches wide, 6 yards of lace 
and 5 yards of 22-inch wide messaline silk 
for the lining. Th¢ pattern comes in 6 
parts for the coat; the lining is also cut by 
these. 

One-piece kimona baby jacket of ,henri- 
etta cloth lined with messaline silky the scal- 
loped edges and designs above. hand-em- 
broidered in silk to miatch; small bows of 
ribbon trim. The materials required to 
make this are 4 yard of henrietta cloth, 1 
yard of messaline and 2 yards of ribbon. 

Infant’s cap of French mull and Valen- 
ciennes lace, the latter in insertings form- 
ing the disc at middle back; the cap is 
fulled into this in gathers and a lace frill 
outlines. The edges of the cap back are 
scalloped and hand-embroidered, and the 
front of cap is in fine French tucks with a 
rever of lace ruffles turned back over it. 
The materials required are 4% yard of mull, 
1% yards inserting, 5 yards of lace, 1% 
yards of ribbon, %-yard of messaline lin- 
ing silk. The pattern comes in 4 parts. 

Hand-embroidered fine white. French 
pique bib. The material required to make 
this is 34 yard of pique 36 inches wide. 

Infant’s flannelette wrapper with collar, 
cuffs and front edges scalloped by hand 
with embroidery silk. The materials re- 
quired to make this are 434 yards of flan- 
nelette 27 inches wide, 2 yards of narrow 
ribbon and 6 skeins of silk. The pattern 
comes in 5 parts. 

Infant’s dress of French nainsook, with 
beading at hem, top, neck and wrists, the 
latter finished with lace ruffles. The ful- 
mess is gathered at neck and wristbands. 
The materials required to make this model 
are 3% yards of nainsook 40 inches wide, 
4 yards of beading embroidery and 2 yards 
of lace. The pattern is in 4 parts. 

Flannel under-petticoat with one-piece 
muslin yoke that has straps extended from 




























No. 1665. Infant's Layette. 





back, where they cross and pass through 
hemmed slits at sides and tie at front with 
tapes. The flannel part is gathered and 
the seam is faced to lie very flat; a 2-inch 
hem finishes. The materials required to 
make this model are 13% yards flannel 30 
inches wide, #% yard of fine muslin. The 
pattern comes in 3 parts. 

Petticoat to wear with robe, made of 
white mull with lace at ruffie, hem, neck 
and armhole edges, and an_ inserting above 
hem. The skirt is gathered and attached 
to the one-piece waist, the seam faced with 
a band on underside; buttons fasten. The 
materials required to make this model are 
3% yards of mull 45 inches wide, 5 yards 
of Valenciennes lace, 4 yards of inserting 
and 3 lace buttons. The pattern is in 3 
parts. 

Embroidered handkerchief linen bib with 
Valenciennes lace at edge. The materials 
required to make this are 4% yard of hand- 
kerchief linen and 2 yards of lace. 

Christening robe of white French mull, 
with panel at front and a shallow yoke at 
back. In this panel and above the ruffle at 
skirt hem Valenciennes lace is inset in de- 
signs that are continued from the outlining 
inserting. The materials required to make 
this model are 4 yards of French mull or 
linen 45 inches wide, 2 dozen yards of 
Valenciennes inserting, 614 yards of edging 
lace and 4 yards of Liberty satin ribbon. 
The pattern is in 6 parts. 

Diaper cover of rubberized webbing, the 
edges bound with bias cambric bands. The 
garment is in one piece and buttons at 
sides of fronts. The materials required to 
make this are 3} yard of webbing 27 inches 
wide, and % yard of cambric. 

Safety nightgown, to prevent the feet 
from being uncovered. The back is made 
longer than the front and is buttoned se- 
curely. In the cuff bands and at neck edge 
eyelets are hand-embroidered and run with 
ribbon. The materials required to make 


this garment are 2% yards-of nainsook 40 
inches wide, 3 yards of baby ribbon and 6 
Pattern in 5 parts. 


lace buttons. 





Price 50 cents 
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Racing in to Newport: The Elmina in the lead "Astern are the Winsome, Iris, Aurord’and Shimna 
~*~ 


The Iris near Point Ju- 
' j dith: Winner of Aux- 
iliaries Class 
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The Polaris: First in Class M to get to Newport The Winsome: 
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i onion be no Copyright by Paul Thompson * 
P= i an The start from Glen Cove of the 65-foot Schooner Class Ww s--F The Aloha: The. new flagship of the New York 
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The Intrepid: Winner of the 
Steam Auxiliaries Class 


THE ANNUAL CRUISE OF THE NEW YORK 
YACHT CLUB, FROM NEW YORK TO NEWPORT 
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Startling Proposal in Regard to Newport—That Summer Social Capital Pronounced a Bore— 
Injudiciously Exclusive—Lions Scarce— Heavy Investment in Real Estate Forces Owners to 
Sacrifice Themselves to the Extent of Putting in an Appearance for a Short Time 
Each Year—The Townsend Memvoirs—Secial Climbing of the Middle Class 


HE waning summer season which is 
now in its last quarter, has not been 
notable for anything special—in 
fact, it has been rather of a bore 

everywhere. Newport did not revive olden 
glories, being’ at best only mildly gay with 
dinners followed by informal dances. Mrs. 
Drexel cam > out with a cotillion and there 
was of course, general entertaining and a 
show of patriotism during the visit of the 
fleet. Tennis excited some interest and the 
same people as of old crowded the Casino 
and were photographed as they came out by 
the snapshot brigade. One of the sensational 
newspapers, desiring to make people sit up, 
suggested that Newport be turned into a 
Coney Island and insisted that many of the 
great palaces would make quite attractive 
amusement halls. The Berwind was sug- 
gested for a beer garden and the “Breakers” 
for a species of “Steeplechase.” However, 
in this ribald bit of absurdity, there was a 
note of truth caught evidently from some 
writer or from some one who knew Newport. 
It is a fact that Americans have outgrown 
the display state and are now longing for the 
dignity of surroundings which 
at least have the appearance 
of a certain exclusiveness. 
Newport with its big houses 
and narrow’ gardens, its 
garish display, its provincial- 
ism and its crowding, has be- 
come a veritable nuisance. 


REASON FOR THE NEWPORT 
SEASON. 


Because so much money is 
invested there, however, villa 
owners are loath to abandon 
the place and they sacrifice 
themselves for a few weeks 
each year and this practically 
enforced attendance makes the 
season: but the game is not 
worth the candle. It is a pity 
that this beautiful city by the 
sea should have fallen upon 
such evil times. The original 
Newport, not only the one of 
Colonial and ante-bellum days, 
but that of even the seventies 
and early eighties, was most 
delightful. The climate has 
mot changed, the ocean is as 
beautiful as ever and the many 
facilities for enjoying life in 
the open have not decreased. 
But life there has become a 
bore for all that. To open 
one’s villa at Newport—a cot- 
tage is a misnomer for any of 
the houses in the fashionable 
quarter—entails much expense 
and trouble and vexation of 
spirit. I know of many sum- 
mer residents who have posi- 
tively rebelled and who go to 
Europe early and remain away 
until the crowd leaves. 

Newport is exclusive enough 
in its own way, but it is too 
much so. A watering place 
must be cosmopolitan; other- 
wise life drags on wearily for 
one—seeing the same people 
day after day, meeting them at 
the Casino in the morning, later at the beach ; 
later still at luncheon, at dinner, on cruises, 
on motor trips, at dances; everywhere. This 
too restricted association has all the horrors 
of a long ocean voyage on a transatlantic 
steamship! you cannot get away from the 
people. And you have them all winter in 
town. 

In the veritable country, it is quite different. 
A large estate is a domain and you can shut 
yourself up in your castle along with congenial 
spirits. Then again on an estate, there is so 


married to Mr. Charles 


much to do, so much to interest one. Even 
if you are of a “neighborhood” community, 
you have the village, your tenantry or your 
dependents, the country club, the hunt and 
so on. But these exist at Newport only in 
tinsel imitations. No wonder I found that 
in absolute despair, the fashionable women 
have taken to roller skating in torrid weather 
and to the consumption of ice cream soda at 
a sweets shop. There is the variation of a 
trip to the Pier, where you sit under little 
umbrellas—how I remember those little um- 
brellas—and sip cooling drinks and gaze at a 
more cosmopolitan crowd than you can find 
at Newport itself. If Newport life were more 
unconventional, there would be something in 
it. But it is a continual dress parade, with 
no one to dress up for—just one another. 


FOREIGN SEA RESORTS DELIGHTFUL. 


An hour of Carlsbad is worth a month of 
Newport. English people wisely remain about 
a week at Cowes and the gay Parisian is 
satisfied with a fortnight at Trouville, or any 
of the sea resorts, and a like period at a spa. 
And there you have the general crowd and 





Phote by Aime Dupont 


MRS. CHARLES LANIER LAWRANCE, NEE DIX 


Mount Kisco, N. Y., on Wednesday, August 3rd 


many amusements which become comparatively 
innocent, when not indulged in under cover. 
In France, it may be the Little Horses, but 
you do not lose much and the surroundings 
are gay. At Newport, on the contrary, if you 
are addicted to games of chance, you must 
either play them in the privacy of your own 
or some friend’s house or else resort to a 
vulgar gambling establishment, where should 
you have a propensity to wager, you spend 
too much and you drink too much and you 
feel utterly ashamed of yourself the next 


morning. Kindly do not let this be construed 
as a defence of gambling even in a little way, 
but I am writing of the world in general and 
the manners and customs and morals of all 
sorts and conditions of men. 


MANY ABSENTEES. 


I have most kindly memories of Newport 
but without owning up to being an old fogy— 
and I am not, by any means—I must confess 
that the same conditions do not prevail to-day 
as did yesterdzy. The Breakers is closed 
and Marble House is closed. Mrs. Robert 
Goelet gives, now and then, a few dinners, 
and Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney, of whom 
much was expected, goes to Europe, and so 
does Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt. Mrs. Leeds 
comes back for a short period only, there are 
no Burdens—and these were of the delightful 
kind—at Newport and the name of Belmont 
is now only a tradition and the Havemeyers 
have passed into history. And so has the 
record of the jolly and the princely enter- 
taining of those few years when the million- 
aire horde as it was called swooped down 
on the place and took possession. For a few, 
it will always be the place to 
spend the summer, even if the 
vogue of such resorts is fading. 
However many of us have 
tasted of the delights of the 
English country life and those 
of the Continent. There are 
limitations to its pleasures to 
be sure, but we are improving 
on the seeming excellence of 
the existence over there. We 
delight now in being at the 
head of a great estate, for 
among other benefits we have 
the means of shutting out bores 
and living to ourselves if we 
wish to do so; and if we do 
not wish—thanks to the motor 
—may seek our happiness and 
pleasures elsewhere. Our an- 
cestors here were content with 
rather modest country life, ex- 
cept in the South, where it was 
quite in the mode of the days 
of the patriarchs, but now we 
must emulate and surpass our 
cousins over the water. It 
gives us something to do. But 
if we are to have watering 
place life—such as_ still 
flourishes in America—give us 
Newport in preference to any 
other. For at least if we are 
a bit tired of our neighbors 
and our neighbors are weary 
of us, yet we are each of some 
consequence and we reflect the 
very latest and most luxurious 
form of existence. Our little 
exhibition of state, the playing 
at being great people is a 
game that amuses us. If we 
do not like it we can fold our 
tents, send forth or dismiss our 
servants and behold. the cara- 
van is again on the way! 

So far, we have had no lion. 
Princes have been in mourning 


Miss Margaret Gordon Diz, daughter.of the late Rev. Dr. Morgan Dix, was 
: : ia AR. in St. Mark’s Church at and consequently have not 


visited us and our own 
duchesses have deserted us. 
The Countess of Granard and Mrs. Ogden 
Mills are with us, the latter having come over 
with her daughter. But owing to the illness 
of Mrs. Livingston and mourning for both 
the late Mr. Mills and the late King Edward 
of loving and grateful memory, the Countess 
will not go out much. Her Grace of Rox- 
burghe, does not seem in a hurry to come 
over and Her Grace of Marlborough is enter- 
taining her mother in England. 

Perhaps it has been more or less of a 

(Continued on page 70) 
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FOUND WANTING 


HE trickery of the Japanese trad- 
ing class has ever been a favorite 
theme for holier-than-thou com- 

ment on the part of Americans who have 
chosen to judge the Orientals by the high- 
est western trade standards—standards 
that are not usually lived up to by even 
the Occidental. The critics have likewise 
ignored the main cause of the methods to 
which they take exception, this being that 
heretofore trading has not been regarded 
in Japan as an honorable way of earning 
a living and quite naturally a despised 
calling did not develop ethically. Now 
criticism of this type comes with very bad 
grace from a native of the United States, 
since for several years investigation of 
the conduct of national, state and muni- 
cipal affairs, as well as those of inter- 
state railroads and corporations, has re- 
vealed an amount and variety of dishon- 
esty that has not been matched in any 
other country, wholly civilized and pro- 
gressive. Every class is represented 
among the extorters and swindlers, effi- 
cient and energetic officials having un- 
earthed fraudulent transactions which 
indicate a degree of turpitude that shocks 
and discourages those who thoroughly 
believe in the ultimate integrity of our 
country. The great corporation, whose 
officials have been socially prominent for 
generations, swindles the national govern- 
ment by the most despicable methods: 
and, per contra, the peddler, without so- 
cial status, remorselessly cheats by false 
weights and scant measure the miserably 
poor who are his customers and to whom 
the difference of a quarter pound is a 
vital matter. The big manufacturers and 
the produce exchange men are found by 
an investigating official to have connived 
for years at yards that are an inch or 
two scant, bushels and barrels that are not 
what they seem. Detected and threatened 
with prosecution, the tricksters’ sole plea 
was “custom of the trade,” which how- 
ever, will not avail, as the word has gone 
forth that trade customs must become 
honest forthwith. 

There is no question but that we stand 
before the world as a nation of tricksters 
—a truly humiliating position and one for 
which the women of the country are 


largely responsible. ‘ihis may seem a 
harsh statement, but it is demonstrably 
true, as amy who look beneath the surface 
of things must surely admit. Would, for 
example, the swindling in weights and 
measures have attained such proportions 
had not the thousands of housewives, who 
are the money spenders, neglected their 
duty of ascertaining that they received 
what they paid for? Not only the house- 
wives have failed in efficiency in this par- 
ticular, but the women’s clubs, supposedly 
composed of the more intelligent and pro- 
gressive members of the sex, have also 
overlooked this plain duty, while reaching 
for “culture” and for the thousand and 
one other desiderata claiming their time 
and attention. What greater service 
could these groups have rendered to the 
millions of poor hard-working men and 
women, heads of families (especially in 
this era of high cost of living), than to 
have investigated trade conditions and led 
in a crusade of reform and enlighten- 
ment? ‘As it was, credit belongs exclusive- 
ly to two men in the metropolis, the Mayor 
and one of the Comnissioners, who have 
started out not only to secure honest 
treatment for the consumer, but to free 
the city of the stigma of encouraging 
weight and™measure swindlers, through 
lax administration. It is highly discredit- 
able to housewives that they have per- 
mitted themselves to be thus defrauded, 
since their inexcusable negligence reacts 
most unfairly upon the fanily bread- 
winner, besides making it distinctly ad- 


vantageous for the swindlers to develop’ 


and maintain their evil ways—and all 
because the woman shirked a plain house- 
keeping duty. How long, pray, would 
men’s enterprises continue solvent if they 
made-a never varying practice of accept- 
ing €ommiodities on the uncorroborated 
word. of the seller ? 

Meanwhile, the land rings with soprano 
demands for “votes for women” — an 
avrazing blend of the tragic and the ludi- 
crous! Madame Quixote crying out upon 
the nation for an opportunity to cure the 
very evils, for which, wittingly or other- 
wise, she is herself largely responsible. 
Found wanting, ladies—as home adminis- 
trators and child-character builders! 
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Mrs. Henry Clews and 


Miss Elizabeth Sands, 
her grandchildren 


Miss Annie Powel 
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The Misses May and 


Miss C. Harding, Mrs. 
Dorothy McKay 


J. Francis Clark 











General view of the grounds at Roslyn 


A GARDEN FETE GIVEN AT ROSLYN, THE NEWPORT ESTATE OF MRS. 
WILLIAM GROSVENOR, FOR THE BENEFIT OF ST. MARY’S ORPHANAGE | 
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Copyright, by Paul Thompson 
Mrs. Roderick Terry, Mrs. Willard Brown, Miss Mildred Sherman and Mrs, Curtis James Mrs. Herbert 


harles M. Oelrichs 


THESE OUTDOOR ENTERTAINMENTS FOR THE* BENEFIT OF VARIOUS LOCAL 
CHARITIES ARE WELL SUPPORTED BY THE SOCIALLY PROMINENT SUMMER RESIDENTS 
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Riding to Hounds—The Making of a Hunter— 
Etiquette of the Chase—A Word on 


N the case of the hunter, a number 
of different types have so. con- 
sistently proved their worth that 
an exclusive declaration’ cannot be 

fairly made in behalf of any single variety— 
the English hunter; the Canadian, the thorough- 
bred and our native development, they range 
along at a high level that, for our purposes, 
practicaly defies distinction. Though, of 
course, individual taste, idiosyncrasies of rid- 
ing form, may cause many to cast their vote 
for one, and one only, my experience has been 
such as to convince me of the many ex- 
cellences of each. 
The hunter is the one kind of mount in 
which beauty—although undeniably desirable 
—is not an essential, a requisite. Rather does 
one demand in hunters, breeding, courage 
and intelligence—and the greatest of these 
is intelligence. Further, the good hunter will 
show a long neck, withers carried back a 
reasonable distance and forelegs placed well 
forward of the greatest girth. Sufficient 
weight is vital—both in bone and flesh— 
and I know of no valid objection to rugged 
quarters or a sloping rump; as opposed to the 
tule, however, I can recall some light-weight 
thoroughbreds of beautiful conformation, who 
‘were admirable hunters. But size, moreover, 
does not determine a hunter’s fitness for use 
‘by. a man rather than a lady, since by riding 
%to hounds a lady enters a masculine field of 
sport and may use precisely the same kind 
ef mount. I have always strongly preferred 
the large hunter, because—well, because he 
has always given me a 
better ride. It is pref- 
erable, however, for a 
lady’s hunter to be some- 
what gentle over the 


jumps. 
The difficulty of stand- 
ard-choosing continues 


with us even when we are 
considering the actual 
breeds from which the 
hunters may be derived. 
In the long run and, as 
the economists say, “un- 
der normal conditions, 
the best hunters appear to 
have sprung from among 
the thoroughbreds, the 
three-quarter bred, the 
half-bred and one-quarter 
bred horses. Yet I must 
partially offset the force 
of such a dictum by ad- 
mitting that I have known 
of half bred hackneys and 
even trotting bred horses 
who were wonderful hun- 
ters—but then one will 
keep these exceptions in 
their proper focus when 
it is remembered that the 
standard bred _ trotter 
leads directly back to the 
thoroughbred. The sum- 
mary of the whole discus- 
sion is that it is the horse 
and not the breed—an 
humble origin cannot de- 
tract from an intelligent 
hunter nor can the most 
bepedigreed forbears con- 
done the evils of a 
“puller” or a “rusher.” 
If a lady’s hunter be kind, brave and strong, 
he may be used at least twice a week in the 
field. One may “lark” him a bit between times 
and he can safely be “hacked”—provided, 
of course, the country is an “easy,” 
or only ‘moderately “stiff” one. There are 
eases, within my own experience, of a lady's 
hunter being ridden in the field one day and 
driven to market the next, though, to be sure 
‘such instances are rare; and rarer still is the 
horsewoman who knows when her hunter is 
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PART VII. 


“THE MAKING OF 
A HORSEWOMAN” 


By BELLE BEACH 


really tired. The matured woman who firmly 
Gesires to become an able rider to hounds, 
will, if she persevere, doubtless succeed; but 
your natural horsewoman is the little tot who 
has mever recognized danger, who vaults to 
her pony’s back, rides her father’s huge 
hunter to the stable, knows every hound 
by name and loves the early morning call. 


FIELD COURTESY NO RESPECTER OF SEXES. 


As suggested above, the woman who rides 
to hounds is entering a man’s game and must 
no longer expect the chivalrous consideration 
that is, elsewhere, her due. The true sports- 
woman must realize clearly the risks that she 
is taking and meet them exactly as does the 
sportsman, for she is on the same level and 
must not expect others to sacrifice anything of 
advantage to themselves. Let me point my 
meaning with example: The loss of a hat or 
stirrup on a woman’s part does not oblige 
the nearest man to tarry for an instant. 
Again, should a woman and a man, following 
the hounds, approach a fence simultaneously, 
field courtesy does not in any way require 
him to pull up or pull aside in order to per- 





“Heather Bloom”—champion high jumper of the world 


mit her to negotiate the jump ahead of him. 
On the other hand, the risks of the field are 
in no wise greater for a woman than for a 
man. 

As for the matter of technique in the jump, 
the old saddle proverb is very reliable—“fast 
at water and ditches and slow at timber.” 
For the rest, nearly every old hunter knows 
better how to take off and how to land than 
does his rider or—should his rider be even 
moderately experienced—better than his rider 
can tell him. There, as everywhere, practice 





Costume 


—the practice of horse and rider together— 
will make for perfection. Then, too, the 
woman has an actual advantage in her sex 
on account of the inexplicable but often 
proved fact that a hunter will “go” better for 
a woman than for a man—perhaps because 
the hands of the fair sex are lighter or be- 
cause he is allowed his own way. Whatever 
the reason the fact has been well known and 


used advantageously for many years. “Let 
your mount have his head while you keep 
your own” is a maxim that will carry a 


woman safely and creditably over many a 
field. 

One sees mingled foolishness and courage 
on every field—one of the rarest forms of the 
latter being that of looking carefully after 
one’s own horse, in contradistinction to advis- 
ing others upon methods of following. The 
Master of the Huntsmen should be followed 
—and all that that implies. It is thoroughly 
bad form to rush past that official at the 
very first cry of “gone away.” I may essen- 
tialize all my remarks upon the hunt proper, 
by an anecdote of my girlhood. It was at my 
first meet that an experienced and efficient 
rider turned to me and said with a hearten- 
ing smile, “Little girl, just throw your heart 
over the fence and then follow it.” I have 
never forgotten this kindly admonition against 
all fear and heartily repeat it for the benefit of 
all beginners. 


A WORD UPON JUMPING IN THE RING. 


Riding a hunter or jumper in the show 
ring is, somehow, a_per- 
formance very different 
from- riding to hounds in 
the field. In the field the 
good hunter knows his work 
and does it, but in the 
ring the corners are gen- 
erally so short and the 
track so inclined inward 
that the rider is facing 
another problem. I find it 
well to steady the horse 
around the ring and just as 
one swings in the wings to 
gently give him his head. 
It is a delicate piece of 
work (combining the use 
of the keenest intelligence 
of the horse and rider) 
but vital in that it enables 
the horse to judge his own 
distance and yet permits the 
rider to retain complete 
control of the situation. 
The clever horse quickly 
learns the ring phase o 
jumping and becomes 
capable there as in the field 


THE COSTUME OF A HUNTING 
HORSEWOMAN. 


The correct appointment 
for a woman hunting are 
black or mixed cloth for 
the habit with initials of the 
hunt in block or monogram 
letter; the collar should be 
of the hunt color, and h 
guard same color as collad 
worn. The gloves should 
be tan or white buckskin; 
the hat a derby or top hat, 
the top hat preferred, however, when doin 
team work, and the boots of calf skin. The 
sandwich box should be buckled on side of 
saddle and rain gloves (woolen gloves 
strapped under flap of saddle. The whip 
carried is the hunting crop with lash. 





Nore:—In the next issue of “Vogue” ‘will 
be published the eighth and last paper of this 
interesting series on “The Making of a Horse- 
woman.” 
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Mrs. C. Cecil Fitler, of Philadelphia, with Florham King, ( Mr. Paul A. Sorg’s Vanity Fair, winner in Harness 
a new comer among the prise winners Ponies Class 


AT THE LONG BRANCH HORSE SHOW- , P | OF THE SUMMER SHOWS HELD ON 
THE LARGEST AND MOST SUCCESSFUL ', ' : site THE JERSEY COAST THIS YEAR 


Photographs by PictorlalfNews Co. 
Mrs. H. G. Hemming 
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Miss Constance Warren, Mr. John Jacob Astor, Mr. Vincent Astor and Mr. and Mr. Clarence 
Henry Coleman Drayton ‘ 


Phutographs by Paul Thompson 
Mrs. Norman E. Whitehouse, Mrs. Harry Payne Whitwev. Mrs. Arthur Scott Burden, Miss Mabelle Gerry, Mrs. Barger 
Wallach, Mrs. Payne Whitney and Mrs. Reginald Brooks 
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Two stunning wraps of satin and satin cloth seen at the recent charity féte at the 
Theatre Marigny 


NEW FRENCH MODES OF THE WANING SUMMER 


Paris Hats Match November Like Weather—Smart Fete for Charity Reveals New Girdles and the Latest 
Millinery—New Model Cloaks in Satin and Cloth—Private Féte Brings Out Marvellously 
Beautiful Costumes—A Pretty Queen and Her Lovely Clothes 


N this strange summer when, while 
| the fields, trees and flowers show 
their summer dress, the weather 
is like November, the hats of 
crin and straw, as though ashamed, seek to 
hide under plaitings of tulle and rich lace, 
with facings and loops of velvet. Indeed 
the latest hats worn, boldly discarding even 
this faint concession to the season, are all 
of velvet, felt, and beaver, and furs, and 
trimmed with sable tails drooping like 
feathers and thread-like lines of fur set 
along the edges of stiffly wired lace loops. 
How wondrous the beauty of the velvet 
flowers that trim new hats! How amazing 
the silk bows, and the length of the curling 
feathers, casily measuring over a yard and 
a half, and the hight and thickness of the 
hedges—the forests—of ospreys, aigrettes 
and Paradise feathers! 


SMART CHARITY FETE 


Tempted by the friendliness of their “ain 
fireside” while shivering at the thought of 
the mountains and the seaside under cloudy 
skies with biting winds, many smart Paris- 
jans remain in town, and what with mar- 
tiages, dinners, luncheons and garden par- 
ties—the last after several “postponements 
on account of the weather’’—time goes mer- 
rily on. 


No event of the season promised: more 
charm of framing and execution than the 
féte given in the cause of charity by 
l’ Aiguille Francaise Vestiaire National, a 
Society founded and launched last winter, 
at the time of the floods, by Madame la 
baronne Maurice Fauqueux, who’ remains 
its president with Madame la duchesse 
@Uzés as President d'honneur. As quickly 
founded as the need arose, this Society im- 
mediately issued an earnest call to all the 
women of France, rich and poor, to aid in 
making or providing garments for the suf- 
ferers of the overflowing Seine. So gener- 
ous and so prompt was the response to this 
call that the rooms of the Society were 
soon piled from floor to ceiling with new 
materials and old and new garments, and 
all day long the white fingers of many of 
the noblest women of France plied their 
needles side by side with the humblest and 
the poorest women, who cheerfully gave 
their precious time. The immense success 
of this call to charitable and tender hearts 
has led to the resolve to continue the So- 
ciety and its work. 


A BRILLIANT GATHERING 


This féte, their first entertainment, was 
originally planned to be given in the beau- 
tiful “Theatre de Verdure” at Pré-Catelan, 





Charming toilette of silk net and satin. 
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A black satin gown with deep sailor collar 


of moiré 


but long and frequent rains, after two post- 
ponements, decided the committee to give 
it under the shelter of the Theatre Marigny. 
Men and women of the brilliant, the grand 
French world, thronged to fill this pretty 
theatre on the Champs Elysée. What a 
smart company it was and how well gowned! 
Such stunning hats, such adorable wraps! 
And what delightful toilettes they covered, 
to be seen later as the women strolled in 
the foyer or settled themselves in chairs 
and loges to listen to the delightful, ar- 
tistically composed programme given by 
actors, dancers and singers from the Opéra 
and the Comédie Frangaise. A beautiful 
woman near me wore a wide hat of fine, 
satiny white felt set at such an angle that 
it completely concealed her face at one 
side, and touched her shoulder. Against 
the background of its black velvet lining 
her exquisitely delicate, rose-tinted face 
stood out like a cameo. Wide black velvet 
ribbon banded the tall narrow crown cross- 
ing at one side in two short ends, half- 
covered with three enormous roses of pale, 
coral-pink velvet. 


THE REVIVAL OF THE HIGH GIRDLE 


Among other dress accessories seen that 
afternoon were several of the new high 
girdles. Differing from those of a few 





years ago, they swathe the waist loosely; 
the lower edge drops a little below the 
waist-line, and sometimes a frill of the ma- 
terial, or of lace, edges it, like a tiny 
basque. A girdle draped after this fashion 
of pale blue silk, its lower edge frilled with 
lace, was charmingly effective with a gown 
of white Liberty satin woven with black 
velvet stripes. The big hat that topped the 
gown, covered smoothly with black velvet, 
was trimmed with a half-wreath of white 
velvet roses and their leaves. These white 
velvet flowers rose high in the aif @t one 
side and trailed delicate tendrils te barely 
meet opposite. White Venetian lace faced 
it ,and a big bow of pale blue ribbon was 
set close against her hair under the brim at 
one side. 


NEW HAT AND WRAP 


A tall, graceful blond woman wore a 
small, chic hat shaped of soft folds of 
black velvet; it pointed low over ber fore- 
head and turned sharply up, close against 
the crown at the back. The wide, turned- 
up back, curving from the pointed front, 
was faced with white Irish lace, and its 
only trimming was two hatpins of white 
lace roses. The wrap that covered her white 
gown as she walked down the aisle, was of 
the new, satin-faced cloth in a deep, rich 
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shade of violet. It seemed shaped of 
straight breadths of the material; one, fold- 
ed over her shoulder, fell in deep burnous 
folds in the middle of the back; under this, 
two straight lengths joined at the throat. 
Sleeves were shaped from loops and the 
long ends, gathered into a narrow space, 
turned up and fastened at the back under 
two handsome passementerie ornaments. 
The lining that showed under this reversed 
portion was of Liberty satin, slightly paler 
in tone. 


TWO CHARMING CLOAKS 


A long wrap of black satin formed a 
costume in itself, for only the tiny pointed 
train of the dress showed below it at the 
back. Scant, close-hung, it was lined with 
white satin and trimmed with magnificent 
white Venetian lace, that formed deep points 
front, back, and on the shoulders. Similar 
points trimmed the small sleeves, stretch- 
ing to the elbows back and front. The 
same lace, stretched smoothly, covered her 
big hat bound with black velvet and 
trimmed with a fountain of white willow 
feathers. (See illustration on page 18.) 

Thick, soft satin cloth, the new material, 
with its shining surface, in a deep, old-rose 
color, shaped in charming fashion a new 
cloak. A straight breadth, looping a hood 
in the middle of the back, was caught by a 
braided ornament on each shoulder and 
again on each side below the hips; all the 
edges, and deep cuffs on the small sleeves 
were elaborately trimmed with self-color 
soutache braid and silk embroidery. (See 
illustration on page 18.) 


BLACK VELVET POPPIES ON FE..T HAT 


A gown of pale pink crépe was beauti- 
fully simple but effective; the high corsage 
and long sleeves seemed all in one 
with their graceful drapings. Knot- 
ted at one side in a huge bow, a 
wide girdle of black mousseline de 
soie dropped long, tasselled ends to 
the hem of the skirt, lightly gathered 
and finished with a few tucks. Shad- 
ing her youthful beauty, her wide 
hat of fine white felt was trimmed 
with large, black velvet poppies. 


EVENING FETE AT AN OLD CHATEAU 


During a week of quite perfect 
weather recently an old chateau and 
its park, an hour’s drive from Paris, 
was a scene of one of the delightful 
fétes the French chatelaine knows 
so well how to arrange. Electric 


lights made seemingly endless vistas 
among the tree-trunks of the park; 














Queen Elizabeth's exquisite toilette 
of white silk crépon embroidered 
im gray 


colored lanterns, and fountains playing 
water of changing colors, made fairyland. 
In the midst of all, against the background 
of the grand old buildings, ablaze with 
lights, flitted figures of charming women 
in beautiful toilettes. The hostess was 
exquisitely gowned in gold-colored silk nei, 
hung over shrimp pink satin. The net 
skirt, gathered full to a round waist, 
dragged heavily under its deep hem of 
gold and silver embroidery mingled with 
coarse silk threads, pale green and pink. 
Changeable pink and gold silk wrinkled 
her slender waist in a girdle that mounted 
to the arms; above this the flesh tints 
showed rosy through gold gauze. A long 
scarf of the same lovely material, the ends 
embroidered to match the dress, and 
weighted with gold fringe, was lightly 
caught on each shoulder by a large silk 
rose. Her enormously wide hat of black 
silk beaver had “brides” of wide black 
velvet ribbon; its trimming was masses of 
pink velvet roses. 


THE NEW LONG-TAILED BASQUE 


A chic little brunette wore over a trail- 
ing gown of white Chantilly lace, exquisite- 
ly wrought with a heavy border above 
which the flowers sent high their slender 
tendrils, a long-tailed basque, low cut and 
sleeveless, of pale pink watered silk. Black 
velvet narrowly belted the front of the silk 
corsage, starting from the side seams under 
diamond buckles to clasp finally with a 
larger buckle in front. These long, slender- 
tailed basques are new, and likely to be 
continued in varied materials in winter 
toilettes. 

CHIC GOWNING OF QUEEN ELIZABETH 


Blond, slender, her eyes serenely blue, 
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and with an exquisite smile—prettier than 
any queen who has lately visited Paris, and 
better gowned—Queen Elizabeth of Bel- 
gium excited pleased comment wherever she 
appeared during her visit in Paris. She 
was lovely one night at the opera in a full, 
but close-clingingsrebe of white satin and 
a silver gauze scarf. A great bunch of 
shaded purple orchids was thrust in the 
wide girdle of her corsage, and her famous 
pearls, a wedding gift from the old King 
Leopold, shone softly about her throat. 

The day of her official arrival at the 
Gare she wore a long gown of white silk 
crépon with guimpe and sleeves of Brus- 
sels lace; it was beautifully embroidered in 
tones of shaded gray, and, hung lightly 
over it, a long manteau of gray silk net 
was embroidered to match. Her hat, gray 
also, was trimmed with one of the new 
white ostrich feathers, each of its fluffy 
fronds edged with black. Besides her row 
of famous pearls on her meck she wore in 
the lace of her corsage a brooch of one 
great pearl circled with diamonds. Over 
her gloves on ome arm she wore two chain 
bracelets; on the other a simple band of 
plain gold. (See illustration on this page.) 

Queen Elizabeth wore nearly the same 
toilette the day she had déjeuner at Ver- 
sailles—a day when the sun, ever coy this 
strange summer, deigned to shine bright 
for this charming woman. 


COSTUMES OF THE QUEEN’S LADIES 


Two women of her party wore the pretty 
costumes of the double illustration on page 
18. The left figure is of pale gray satin 
and silk net. Brussels lace trims the net 
corsage, and satin hems the skirt below two 
deep tucks that give a touch of novelty to 
this long popular fashion. 





Gown of changeable voile over biue silk; the skirt is banded with biue velvet ribbon and the scal- 
loped edge is bound with blue silk. Lovely Paquin model developed in blue taffeta with 


double fichus of white mousseline de soie 
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Novel also is the satin tunic that, at the 
back, shapes a wide plait falling from the 
shoulders, and in front double points sug- 
gesting an old-time girdle. The hat of 
heavy Bruges lace, faced with black velvet 
and lace, is trimmed with gray plumes 
shading darker at the tips. The second 
costume of black satin shows a new ad- 
justment of the deep sailor collar of black 
moiré; the long sash ends that fall loosely 
from under the edge of it give the effect 
of a Watteau plait; one pointed end is 
draped in a large loop; the other is left to 
fall straight. Black velvet, narrowly edg- 
ing the collar, frames a tiny lace guimpe 
and edges the elbow sleeves. These are 
pafticularly pretty with their diamond 
shaped openings revealing lace undersieeves 
with wide lace frills. The new Marie An- 
toinette hat, its brim of black velvet, its 
crown of soft black silk pushed into grace- 
ful folds, rears itself high in the back, al- 
lowing an unaccustomed view of the curled 


- chignon—in front it dips low—quite hiding 


the face. 
NEW TRAVELING HAT AND SUIT 


Journeying to Trouville for a race day I 
looked with envy at the ease and comfort 
with which a smart young woman in my 
compartment disposed her charming head 
while she napped in her corner. Comfort- 
able, permitting her head to rest against 
the cushions safe from devastating pins, 
this dish-shaped thing was also pretty— 
even coquettish. Made of silk braid, re- 
sembling straw, her head sank into it deep 
—it covered all her hair, leaving only her 
“Girofaldés” lock to fall below the edge, 
on to her forehead. A wide, soft 
sash of dull-toned Persian silk wound 
it to tie on top like a “marmotte” of a 
French peasant woman. Her smart 
costume was made of a new ma- 
terial, a coarse-corded, but ex- 
tremely soft, fine woolen material 
in a deep rich blue. It was strik- 
ingly effective ‘with double sailor 
collars; the lower one of black vel- 
vet, the upper and smaller one of 
the blue cloth, covered with fine 
black soutache braid. The square 
collars lengthened into pointed re- 
vers to the bust; from the closing 
the straight fronts sloped in smart 
cut-away fashion to the side. The 


back was charmingly arranged with 
a few plaits held by a half belt 
at the natural waist-line. The pretty 
motif of the plaited back was re- 
peated at the side of the skirt. 
Mapame F. 











Smart costume of corded materiat 
and a a traveling 
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STUNNING AFTERNOON GOWNS DEVELOPED IN SILK 


see page 64 


‘Fashion Descriptions” 
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DRAPED EFFECTS ARE VERY SMART FOR EVENING GOWNING 


For “Fashion Descriptions” see page 64 
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ink ramie trimmed with 
lack buttons 


Simple model in 
large 


have passed the tentative stage, 

one finds séveral which stand 

out conspicuously. First in im- 
portance is the smart bathing-suit; for this 
sea costume as sold in the shops, and as 
actually worn at the exclusive beaches by 
leading women, are two very different mat- 
ters. The fashion onlooker at Bailey’s 
Beach, Newport, is at once impressed by 
the fact that most of the women are wear- 
ing black silk stockings and white lace col- 
lars with their black bathing-suits, and that 
their figures are perfectly sustained by the 
hidden aid of corsets. Thé latter is no 
novelty, to be sure, but it is important, in 


A MONG the fashionable effects that 


tae present rage for slenderness. The 
woman who wears silk stockings into the 
sea is merely independent of her purse- 


Strings, but the Irish lace innovation has 
resulted from the coilarless-neck craze, and 
has been quite generally adopted. Some of the 
collars extend almost to the shoulders and lie 
flat, while in other instances high pointed 
bands of lace are added to the Hamlet-like 
attire. The correct width for bathing-skirts 
is to have them cling closely to the knees. 

Mrs. Henry Clews is wearing a bathing- 
suit that might serve as a model of proper 
style, this season, and her short walk from 
her beautiful home, “The Rocks,” to the 
beach, gives opportunity for a perspective 
view “en silhouette” as she approaches the 
water in a suit of Jersey-silk princess, 
paneled back and front, and clinging closely 
around the knees. She wears no lace col- 
lar at her neck, but her black cap is turned 
back with white silk in Priscilla fashion 
around the face to relieve the all-black 
effect. 

The black bathing-suit is certainly given the 
preference at Bailey’s Beach, although Mrs. 
J. Gordon Douglass in all-green, and Miss 
Angelica Brown in red-and-white striped 
galatea, with stockings and a head kerchief 
of coral-red, are notably picturesque color 
exceptions to this general rule. Miss Brown 
is one of the conspicuously pretty young 
women of this present Newport season, and 
is equally fascinating, whether sitting on 
the water-steps, surrounded by a bevy of 
gay girls and men, in a simple white linen 
with a shirred hat of shrimp pink organdie, 
or ready for a swim in her vivid coral 
bathing-suit. No less picturesque is she, at 
the Casino, after morning tennis, when she 
dons a long cape of old-blue cachemire de 
soie with a military collar of Persian em- 
broidery, and a lingerie hat embroidered in 
blue polka-dots. 


SMART COATS OF POLO CLOTH 


The custom of adding a wrap when fresh 
from exercising, suggests a second depart- 
ure which this season has approved. . Most 
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WHAT SHE WEARS AT NEWPORT 
The Note of Purple, How Introduced—Lace Collars with Black 


Silk Bathing-Suits—Tennis 


Enthusiasts 


Adopt Smart All-Cover 


Coats of Polo Cloth—Some Examples of Individuality in Dress 


of the women who have the Casino habit of 
morning tennis are provided with smart all- 
cover coats of polo cloth, (such as were re- 
cently illustrated in Vogue) made exactly 
on the lines of the men’s polo coats. On 
the hottest days of this summer, one won- 
dered how they could bear the weight and 
warmth of those coats after tennis, but 
there is an excellent reason for the fashion, 
as the women are driven rapidly in their 
motors down Bellevue Avenue to Bailey’s 
Beach, and by the time they have arrived 
there their clothing has become perfectly 
dry; so they can prepare for a dip in the 
ocean without any danger of a cold. 

Miss Constance Warren is wearing one 
of these stunning coats, and as she is in 
mourning, her white coat has a black band 
around the upper left sleeve, making a sharp 
and not unpleasing contrast. Her straight- 
brimmed sailor hat displays a narrow black 
band, and is strictly in keeping with the 
customary tailored style which Miss War- 
ren has adopted so successfully. A fashion 
in vogue with the tennis contingent is that 
of wearing their glove-wrists flopping; 
which is far less harmonious with a tailor- 
made. These coats are not always of 
white, but sometimes of gray, faced with 
blue on the collar and cuffs, and also of 
tan-color, like those of the men; but white 
is given the preference. 


THE PURPLE TOUCH 


Still another of this season’s fads is the 
touch of purple which appears 
in so many toilettes. It may 
not be obtrusive—a mere 
soupcon, perhaps, expressed 
in a-ribbon or flower—but it 
is there. Mrs. Reginald j 
Vanderbilt afforded an ex- 
cellent illustration of this 
in the exquisite afternoon i 
gown which she wore to a 
recent lawn party. Made of 
sheer white material, it had 
some rare embroidery 4 
Anglaise set in a panel 
down the front, and widen- 
ing out to form the dado 
band at the lower edge. The 
gown was semi-princess and 
plainly of the “hobble” type, 
with the belt abnormally high 
at the back and the neck 
sans collar. Touches of rich 
color were added by her hat 
—a large flat straw one of 
purple, or rather Aubergine, 
the egg-plant tint—resting on 
her shoulders and turned up 
sharply at one side of the 
front with a panache of 
purple plumes; and also by 
her plain purple parasol. In 
fact, the purple note gives a 
distinct cachet to this sea- 
son’s gowns and millinery, 
and therefore purple asters 
are a close second to gar- 
denias as the fashionable 
flower. Mrs. Henry Lehr 
has adopted it, and wears the 
imperial color in combination 
with a white lace princess 
gown with the utmost dis- 
tinction. A large rosette of 
purple messaline ribbon is 
placed at the high waist-line 
in the back, and a white 
cloche deeply bound with 
purple velvet has the crown & 
literally swamped in purple | 
velvet violets with green | 
leaves, one single American 
Beauty rose mingling with 
this foliage at the left front. 
WHY CHARLOTTES ARE NOT 

MUCH WORN 

One sees more broad- 
brimmed or drooping-shaped 
hats than any other, but 
scarcely any of the stylish 
“Charlottes,”” with crowns on 
stilts, as it were; for the rea- 
son that the other mode! 
seems better adapted to al- 
fresco occasions. Large rose- 
wreathed white hats are in 
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conspicuous prominence for afternoon wear- 
ing. At the féte champétre mentioned, 
Mrs. Charles de L. Oelrichs wore a charm- 
ing one of buff Italian straw decorated high 
in front with roses in several shades of 
pink; with a hand-embroidered lingerie 
gown confined at the knees by a wide sash- 
band of blue, over which the tunic fell 
softly. Miss Wetmore, of Rhode Island, 
appeared in a hat wreathed with trans- 
parent pink roses that were made of chiffon 
or Swiss; and Mrs. J. F. Aloysius Clarke 
(née Bigelow) had one that turned up 
sharply at the back with a garland of large 
pink roses, most becoming to her rose-leaf 
complexion. This was worn in combination 
with an eyelet-embroidered white costume, 
quite narrow around the foot. Mrs, Her- 
mann Oelrichs is wearing a chic hat of 
dark-blue, enwreathed with pink roses of 
several shades, to accompany a dainty 
gown of black-and-white marquisette; she 
also wore some exquisitely set turquoises. 

Mrs, James B. Haggin has started a new 
fashion, in having a frill of black lace set 
inside of a large hat faced with rose-color, 
the lace falling softly over the hair; this 
with a gray costume relieved with rose- 
color, and a rose-colored parasol, is most 
distinguished; a rose-enameled pendant 
harmonizes daintily with the corsage drap- 
ery. 

NARROW SKIRTS ARE WORN 


Despite the persistent efforts that have 
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been made to decry the so-called “hobble” 
skirts there can be no question about their 
being very much worn at Newport this 
summer, and that not in any modified 
form; in fact they are so extremely narrow 
that they represent the walking limit. One 
sees this model developed in myriad ways, 
especially in French hand-worked batiste 
or handkerchief linen; and not the least 
attractive are those that have four scant 
ruffies set as high as the knee. 

Miss Mildred Sherman has been wearing 
a pretty costume, scrupulously plain, made 
of dull slate-colored cachemire de soie, un- 
relieved by any trimming except the shirr- 
ing that confines the skirt at the knee. 
Her large black crin hat adds bewitching 
broken lights over her blonde hair. 

Interest, at Newport, aside from the 
scheduled events, is now focussed largely 
upon the coming September weddings of 
Miss Irene Sherman and Mr. Lawrence L. 
Gillespie, and Miss Edith Deacon and Mr. 
George Lee Peabody. Rumors of the deli- 
cate, dainty articles being prepared for 
both brides fairly make the imagination 
dance. , I saw the bride-elect, Miss Irene 
Sherman, at the Casino several mornings 
ago, wearing a smart, long, elaborately 
braided over-garment of wistaria marquis- 
ette, over white linen, her large white hat 
being trimmed at the back with several 
black quills having white ostrich feather- 
ing, and hung with an appliqué white lace 
veil. 








The costume at the left is of black and white cheviot, with collar of black satin; the middle figure 
shows a gown of mustard-colored tussore tri mmed with gaily colored toile de 
biue and gray shantung with lapels and buttons of biue silk is the toilette at the right 
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CASINO FROCKS 


Of course, the young women who go in 
for tennis wear the simplest of tub frocks 
~—mostly white linen—but many of their 
triends and guests who watch the games 
appear in charming Casino costumes. One 
of pale shrimp-pink ramie was in excellent 
style, and very close-fitting. with panels 
set on, back and front; a bit of black satin 
was introduced in the ceinture, and two 
large black buttons were set on the front. 
The long sleeves intimated a revival of the 
Bishop style, and her upturned rough white 
straw hat was garlanded with pink and 
purple poppies, the parasol being of purple. 

Miss May Van Alen, recently returned 
from Paris to. spend the summer at 
“Wakehurst,” bas been wearing a smart 
white costume of soutachée sicilienne, with 
a beautiful white hat and veil; I have also 
seen a white gown of the same material 
braided with black on all its edges, this 
sharp contrast being very much a la mode, 
The narrow panel front widened out to 
form the dado band into which the skirt 
portion was gathered, and the kimono 
bodice had two separate guimpes; the in- 
side one of Milam lace matching the 
mitaine undersleeves, the outer one fin- 
ished with a frill of black chiffon and a 
black satin cravate bow. Her white para- 
sol was covered with black net that had 
big polka-dots and her large white coarse- 
braid hat was bound with black velvet, and 
caught on the left side with velvet wings 
and a white pearl buckle. 


DRESS INDIVIDUALITY 


Mrs. Leonard Thomas—formerly Miss 
Blanche Oecelrichs—who is now having her 
portrait done by Prince Troubetskoy, is 
one of the loveliest of Newport’s younger 
matrons, and she never looks more attrac- 
tive than in a transparent black dinner 
gown, to which she is extremely partial. 
Thin black is always so much more be- 
coming than the heavier silks or satins, 
and this bewitching combination of black 
net and chiffon throws her adorable slen- 
derness into perfect Greek lines. Some 
relief of trimming is vaguely suggested on 
the hips and shoulders. Occasionally, she 
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ITH the ingeniously contrived ap- 
paratus now at the command of 
the camper, it is not only pos- 
sible for him to fold up his tent, 

but also to fold up everything in it, pack it 
into very small space and move his whole 
outfit with the least amount of trouble. So 
complete are the arrangements for comfort 
while living out of doors, that it is really 
more like keeping house under somewhat 
different circumstances, instead as of old 
getting along any old way, with all kinds 
of inconveniences to face. 

The question of tents, naturally the first 
consideration for those who plan life in the 
open, is an easy one to settle. They may 
be had in all sizes, from the shelter tent 
just large enough for two people to sleep 
under, and known in the army as the “dog” 
tent, to the wall tent 12x15 feet in size, 
with a fly for extra protection against sun 
and rain. 

The ordinary canvas cot that can be 
folded up and put out of the way in the 
daytime is always practical and comfortable, 
but there is another style, about half as 
high and rather more complicated in struc- 
ture, that is much used. The construction 
gives more elasticity, and the effect is al- 
most that of a hammock; like everything 
else in a well regulated camping outfit, it is 
collapsible and unobtrusive when not in use. 

Sleeping bags that have been found ser- 
viceable in other than Arctic expeditions 
are an innovation that add much to the 
comfort of a camping trip. They do away 
entirely with the necessity of taking bed- 
clothes, which are always cumbersome and 
generally more or less in evidence in the 
daytime. The bags occupy small space in 
packing, and when they are used the prob- 
lem of bed-making ceases to exist. 

Folding camp stools and chairs as well 
as light wooden tables that have collapsible 
legs are made in any number of different 
styles, all of them durable and attractive in 
appearance. In the way of culinary ap- 
paratus there is no end to the ingenious 
contrivances that tempt one to take to the 
woods. For the enthusiast who will put up 
with nothing short of a fire of newly 
gathered sticks blazing under coffee pot or 
kettle there is a sheet-iron box that, when 
unpacked, produces everything necessary 
for preparing and serving a meal. The box 
itself is a cooking utensil, for boiling water 
or meats and vegetables, and has a. tight- 
fitting cover of tin. Inside is the folding 


varies the all-black by wearing @ single 
orchid on the corsage, or a gold pr silver 
fillet, held at the back by a jeweled -barette, 

Individuality in dress is rather-a rare 
attribute, and those possessing it are some- 
thing more than mere modiste’s .manne- 
quins. Mrs. Edward D. Morgan gave evi- 
dence of possessing this gift when she 
wore a pretty white costume with a man- 
darin-sleeved coat, elaborately trimmed 
with cut-work, and a pliable dark-green 
Straw toque with one pink rose above the 
face. Mrs. Payne Whitney, too, is orig- 
inal in a buff Casino costume of figured 
batiste, having a martingale band and 
waist-trimming of eyelet embroidery on the 
self-material, worn with a cloche hat deco- 
rated with a wreath of variegated brown 
and yellow pansies. Mrs. Arthur Curtiss 
James is notably individual in dress, and 
wears frequently a beautiful costume of 
Paisley chiffon, faced halfway up the skirt 
with black satin, worn with a fez-shaped 
hat of écru coarse straw, trimmed in black, 
and draped with an écru lace veil. 

Miss Mabel Gerry, whose costumes are 
always smart and individual, has been wear- 
ing since her return from Europe an espe- 
cial novelty with her pretty lingerie gowns 
in the way of a cravat of white malines, 
caught in the centre with a looped bow- 
knot of pearls and sapphires. 

Mrs. Roelker has also an _ individual 
style, especially in hats. With an écru 
chiffon gown combined with rose-figured 
pink foulard she has worn a large dark- 
blue hat, charmingly draped in white lace 
and pink roses, being a stunning expres- 
sion of her taste. Miss Jean Wallach, the 
prime mover in the preparation of the 
programme of the forthcoming tableaux 
vivants, is also distinctive in style. She is 
seen oftenest wearing a simple white linen 
morning costume, with a blue Persian- 
print hat, bound around the crown with 
folds of Alice-blue silk and a conventional 
bow on the side. 

This does not exhaust the list, although, 
in spite of the fact that there are many 
women in Newport who dress exquisitely, 
those who show the individual note are 
always a small minority, even in centuries- 
old fashioned centres. 
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stand, about six inches high, on which the 
box is placed and underneath which the fire 
is built. Packed in the box together with 
the stand are all of the other articles, so 
ingeniously fitted in that not even the frac- 
tion of an inch of space is wasted. 

There are tin plates, cups with rounded 
bottoms so that they fit into each other, 
knives and forks with wooden handles, the 
inevitable coffee-pot, tin spoons, a smaller 
pan for roasting, a carving knife in a can- 
vas cover, pepper and salt shakers, a big 
perforated spoon for lifting boiled eggs out 
of the water, and even a cloth for drying 
the dishes. This outfit comes in three dif- 
ferent sizes, for parties of two, four or six 
people, and while thoroughly complete in 
detail,-is crude enough in its materials to 
satisfy even the most ardent woodsman in 
the belief that he is roughing it in the real 
way. More elaborate sets are made of 
aluminum, which has the advantage of 
lightness in weight and is rather more at- 
tractive looking than iron and tin. A most 
complete set is packed into a nest of pails, 
four of them, graduated in size so that they 
fit together. As every camper knows, it is 
ahnost impossible to have too many pails 
about a camp, and the idea of packing four 
in little more space than one would occupy 
is a clever one. Inside the smallest pail 
there is room for the coffee-pot and other 
cooking utensils as well as the table fur- 
nishings, and even when the whole thing is 
packed up the weight is scarcely noticeable. 
These sets are also made in different sizes, 
for parties of from two to eight persons. 

For the amateur woodsman who is not 
keen about picking up chips and cutting 
wood, and who does not care whether his 
food is cooked over blazing pine knots or 
over prosaic gas, there are alcohol stoves 
of various sizes and kinds that have reser- 
voirs from which the vapor is generated. 
These are satisfactory and rather quicker 
in results, and do not smoke the cooking 
utensils as the wood fire is certain to do. 

A small heating stove that may mean un- 
limited comfort on the rainy day that al- 
ways comes, even to the most carefully 
planned camping party, is a luxury well 
worth considering. A very practical one is 
made of sheet iron, no larger in size than 
the box that holds the cooking outfit, and 
has a diminutive stove-pipe not more than 
three inches in diameter; it can be taken 
to pieces and tucked away, pipe and all, in 
a very few inches of space. 

















Smart gown of white sicilienne braided in black soutache 
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SMART FASHIONS for 
LIMITED INCOMES 


Flannel to the Fore for Women’s Sport Clothes —Tennis Frock in 
Lavender and White — Blazer Coats for Women — As a Mid-Sea- 
son Simply Made Trotter Suit of Flannel Is Smart and Useful 


LANNEL has been brought into 
kK more and more prominence for 
Several seasons past, until now 
it is established as the smart 
fabric for sporting clothes for women as 
well as those for men. Heretofore Amer- 
ican women, except those who have gone 
in extensively for sports, have neglected to 
provide proper garments for athletic diver- 
sions. Walking, the least technical exer- 
cise, is provided with the proper outfit by 
English women, but the American has 
merely arrayed herself in any short skirt 
that answers the purpose of free move- 
ment. But now that suitable sporting 
clothes are considered indispensable for 
even a moderate wardrobe, women are 
giving great attention to suits of this 
class. 

Flannel costumes are a requisite for both 
summer and autumn resorts. At the sea- 
shore cool days call for flannel, as fogs and 
rain make linen an uncomfortable fabric 
for wear and unsightly in appearance, and 
ene’s regulation tailor-made suit of serge 
or cloth lacks the appropriateness of flan- 
nel. In costume weights the white Viyella 
flannels with dark stripes in either blue or 
black are very distinguished, the weight of 
the material being ample to insure good fit 
to the garment. 

For walking the suit shown in the first 
sketch is smart and trig. A good choice 
for it is a gray flannel with a darker stripe. 
The skirt is narrow and close fitting, but 
amply wide for a iong stride. Down the 
front there is a sing'e box plait stitched 
tight. The back repeats this treatment, 
but without the stitching. The coat, which 
may be lined or not, according to the sea- 
son, with its inverted plaits at the seams 
and its patent leather belt, is very smart. 





No, 2. Excellent model for motoring or 


shooting costume 


MOTOR SUIT-——-POLO COAT 


The second drawing gives a coat and 
skirt in russet flannel trimmed with leather 
of the same shade in buttons, belt, cuffs 
and collar and at the bottom of the skirt. 
The suit is an excellent one for either 
motoring or shooting, walking or hunting. 

A white flannel comes in a variety of 
weights adapted for summer coats, and 
nothing is smarter than a semi-fitting coat 
of three-quarter length with wide pockets, 
to be used as a sporting wrap. Women 
have adopted them with alacrity for motor- 
ing, tennis, boating and all general uses for 
which such a coat is useful. The suiting 
quality in this white flannel is heavy and 
substantial, and its wear is unequaled. It 
washes splendidly, and if handled correctly 
it does not shrink. The third illustration 
gives a coat on this order. 


TAILORED TUB DRESSES IN FLANNEL 


These frocks for exercising are making a 
strong appeal to the woman who appreciates 
the suitability of costume. There are end- 
less varieties of colorings, and the laven- 
ders, pale blues, pinks, etc., give one as 
dainty a costume as muslin, and yet during 
the first cool autumn days the flannels are 
far more acceptable. In the fourth illus 
tration is a tennis frock of a lavender and 
white mixture. The front, except where 
it is broken by the plait, has a long panel 
effect, which in both bodice and skirt has 
a tucked tab at one side held in place by 
buttons of flannel and corded loops of the 


material. The skirt in the back is tight 
fitting with an inverted box plait, two 
tucks being laid in above the hem. These 


tucks terminate where they meet the front 
panel. The cuffs and collars are of white 








No. 1. Trig walking swit in striped gray 
flannel 


butcher’s linen, eye- 
letted and dotted in 
lavender, and the 
tie is black satin. 
This is worn with a 
black straw hat with 
a crown band of 
black velvet laid in 
flat loops on the 
side. In sketch five 
there is a checked 
flannel in light blue 
and white with its 
skirt in three 
flounces and its 
blouse trimming in 
w hite embroidery. 
There is a white 
leather belt. 
Extremely smart 
is the plaid frock 
seen in the sixth 
drawing. Its color 
is very dark blue 
combined with 
green, and overlaid 
with stripes of light 
blue. This will 
serve also not only 
for tennis, but also 
for a gown to wear 
under a separate 
coat during the win- 
ter. Indeed, it is 
the most practical 





sort of frock pos- 
sible for everyday jf 
wear. The collar fx 


and cuffs are of 
cream linen inset 
with Cluny lace, 
and there is a knot 
of black satin at the 
front of the throat. 
The belt is patent 
leather. There are 
numerous other 
plaids that will an- 
swer for this model. 


BLAZER COATS AND 
AUTUMN SUITS 


Several smart 
women who play ten- 
nis continually find 
the ordinary sweater somewhat too cumber- 
some and thick, and have adopted a more 
individual garment, which they wear either 
during the game, if it is cool enough to 
need protection, or slip on after they have 
finished playing. Such a coat is shown in 
the seventh drawing. It is made after the 
same model as the blazer coats that men 
used to wear, and is without a lining. This, 
with a skirt either of flannel or linen, is 
very smart. 

Flannel, although it does not adapt itself 
to elaborate models, is still admirable for 
simple little midseason costumes which ad- 
here closely to conventional tailored lines 
with a straight coat sleeve and the skirt 
plain and close fitting with a shaped flounc- 
ing stitched on at the bottom. The eighth 
drawing is in one of the dark gray striped 
flannels, and is most charming with touches 
of black velvet at the throat and black but- 
tons. Women who live in a warm climate 
will find flannel an excellent material for 
tailored suits, which in the heavier ma- 
terials that are adapted to northern tem- 
peratures are too oppressive for southland 
requirements. 


CHIFFON COVERINGS FOR LINGERIE GOWNS 


It is not a bad idea to entirely cover a 
lingerie frock with chiffon. This must be 
quite plain, letting the lace and embroidery 
of the lingerie show through the veiling. 
This makes it possible to utilize muslin 
frocks that are somewhat worn, 


Note.—The names of any shops, cleaning 
or dyeing establishments, milliners, dress- 
makers, etc., mentioned under this heading, 
will be furnished on application. Inquiries 
should be accompanied by a stamped and 
addressed envelope for reply. 











No. 3. Semi-fitting 
polo coat developed 
in white flannel 


VOGUE 
POINTS 


ESK sets and accessories of tor- 
toise-shell are very much to the 
fore in smart equipments, and 
while they are by no means in- 

expensive, they are wonderfully beautiful. 
One such set has a band of silver about 
half an inch wide, and perfectly plain, run- 
ning around the edge of the different 
pieces. 


"T HERE is no end to the new modeis in 

wraps. At the fashionable race tracks 
one finds almost every woman swathed in 
some long and clinging garment whose aim 
seems to be to envelop the figure with as 
little shape as possible, the effect of the 
easy folds being most graceful. The favor- 
ite material for these wraps is chiffon cloth 
or charmeuse satin. A lovely one in the 
former material was worn by a woman in 
Court mourning at the Goodwood races. It 
was edged with a ball trimming of jet 
around the sleeves and down the front, 
big fringe ornaments-of jet being placed 
between the shoulders at the back and 
across the front openings. 


A SMART three-piece tailor suit is of 

tapestry blue serge, rather a heavy 
wale, combined with chiffon satin to match. 
The gown is all in one; the upper portion 
above the knees being entirely of satin, 
both the bodice and the yoke of the skirt. 
The serge forms a straight fiounce, but not 
perfectly plain, having on either side of 
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No. 4. Simple tennis frock with collars 


and cuffs of eyeletted linen 


the front some plaits that are tacked to- 
gether and not allowed to flare much, yet 
which take away the skin-tight look that 
mars so many models. The satin yoke is 
perfectly plain, and there is a _ straight 
band as girdle, above which the bodice is 
drawn up with a little fulness to meet the 
small round yoke of very thin white lace. 
There is a tie at the front of red and white 
Bulgarian embroidery that gives a touch 
of gaiety to the one-color costume. The 
coat reaches down over the hips, just cover- 
ing the satin yoke. It is made to fasten 
closely at the neck and straight down the 
middle front with cloth buttons. It has a 
lingerie collar of fine embroidery about 
three inches wide, and is lined in self- 
toned chiffon silk, the lining having a 
fancy tape trimming to mark it all around 
the inside edge. This tape trimming is of 
écru linen ornamented with a small design 
done in red. 


"THERE is no abatement in the use of 

tulle as hat trimming. The smartest 
millinery is turned out with enormous 
bows of tulle, one reason for the popular- 
ity of tulle being that it is so easy to 
match the gown in it, and so have a com- 
plete one-color costume from head to foot. 
Sometimes two colors of tulle are used, 
one over the other, as, for instance, a hat 
in dark blue with bows of dark blue tulle 
over red. This combination is very happy 
and is intended for a dark blue gown in 
silk voile made over a lining of crimson 
sil 


W ITH the skirts that cling tight about 

the feet, women can wear very little 
in the way of petticoats. Flaring flounces 
and voluminous trimmings are entirely out 
of piace, in fact altogether impossible. 
One’s underskirts must be of soft materials 
and trimmed in laces that are filmy and 
put on in tne scantiest manner. China silk 
is used by many women to suit the present 
styles, as it clings and takes up the least 
possible room. Then there is a soft satin 
that is almost as thin as China silk and 
yet not so transparent. This is also much 
liked. The petticoat cannot measure an 
inch over two yards around. If lingerie 
petticoats are worn, they must of course 
be laundered without starch and should not 
be over trimmed with flounces. 


No. 5. Of checked flannel with skirt com- 
posed of three flounces 


"THE simple models give fine opportunity 

for the use of old jewelry and quaint- 
ly set buckles such as are to be found in 
every household; heir- 
looms from previous 
generations. The 
straight belt that gives 
a baby effect to many 
models is well set off 
by such a buckle; and 
if it be handsome it will 
accomplish almost t he 
entire trimming of the 
gown, 


DOGSKIN gloves are 

shown on the 
Biarritz order—that is, 
without buttons at the 
wrist, but having in- 
stead a little strap and 
buckle. These come in 
eight-button length and 
are smart. 


A WHITE satin 

evening gown has 
the skirt perfectly plain, 
cut with a bias seam 
down the front, and the 
white satin bodice en- 
tirely covered in a deep 
crimson chiffon, show- 
ing the white beneath. 
A fichu of thin white 
net and lace is carried 
around the neck, fall- 
ing softly over the top 
of the sleeves. This is 
caught at the front by 
a great cluster of sweet 
peas varying from crim- 
son through pink to 
pale bluish and gray 
tones. The combination 
of flowers with the 
strongly toned chiffon _ 
is most effective. 


ONE of the new chif- 

fons, a white back « 
ground overlaid with a 
small, close, rambling 
figure in Sévres blue, 
is most charmingly 





No. 8. Good style tailored model for 
the first days of autumn 


No. 6. Practical costume in plaid flannel 


worn with patent leather belt 


made up with a taffeta coat which matches 
the shade in the pattern of the material. 
The gown itself is very simple, the bodice 
being laid in folds and 
draped bias fashion 
from shoulder to waist. 
The collar and yoke are 
of lace with a small 
hand -embroidered de- 
sign at the yoke in blue 
embroidery. The skirt 
is tucked around the 
waist, the fulness held 
in somewhat, but not 
in an exaggerated fash- 
ion, below the knees 
with bands of silk an 
inch and a half wide, 
arranged in shallow 
scrolls. There is a taf- 
feta belt of the blue. 
The exquisite coat is of 
the chiffon taffeta; the 
fronts, cuffs and revers 
embroidered in an in- 
tricate lattice pattern 
in self-tone and a dark- 
er shade. The skirts of 
the coat show shallow 
plaits on the sides. This 
gown is mounted on a 
feundation of white 


$...0. 


A LOVELY evening 

dress of filmy 
chiffon is a combina- 
tion of pink and black 
hung over véry pale 
pink satin. The pink 
chiffon is mounted on 
the satin, the black, 
which is placed above 
it, forming panels down 
each side of the front 
and again at the back. 
In the sleeves the pink 
comes out again with 
black appearing at the 
elbow. There is no 
other trimming save a 
strip of lace across the 
neck, as the gown de- 
pends for its charm en- 
tirely upon the delicate 
draping of the thin ma- 
terials. 


Smart blazer coat to wear with a 


No. 7. 
flannel or linen skirt 


"THERE are many models in the chiffon 

gowns which are entirely suitable for 
ceremonial occasicns, although they are 
made most practical by the dark tint of 
their outer covering, the lighter colors be- 
ing represented by the lining, which is 
veiled from all danger of soil. A gown on 
this order is a black chiffon mounted on 
white satin, the skirt and waist being laid 
in half-inch plaitings. The skirt is faced 
almost to the knees with a straight band 
of black satin. The sleeves are close-fitting 
affairs to the elbow, and the trimming of 
the gown consists of a circular yoke piece 
and cuffs of black net embroidered in gold. 
The frock may be worn collarless with the 
round yoke, or with an adjustable neck- 
piece of thin lace. 


EWELED watches hanging to the bust 
from either a jeweled chain or a ribbon 
with jeweled slides continue to be the fad 
of the exclusive woman, and jewelers are 
constantly turning out fascinating examples 
of workmanship in these trinkets. A lovely 
set of slides has just been brought over 
from Paris by a smart young woman in 
mourning, the ribbon on which they are 
mounted being about one-quarter of an 
inch wide. The slides are oblong, square 
at the corners and consist of a frame of 
platinum which encloses a delicate little 
Louis xv basket set in tiny brilliants and 
holding a single pearl. There are two of 
these slides on either side, and where the 
ribbon joins there is a cirele of platinum 
enclosing a larger basket, this time with 
three pearls as its contents. From this 
hangs an exquisite watch in black enamel 
with a circular wreath done in brilliants. 
The blossoms and foliage are tiny, the 
whole design being so delicate that it is 
like gossamer lace. Nothing more attrac- 
tive could be had in the way of a smart 
accessory. 


A NOVEL chiffon gown is in all white 

over satin, and gives a Russian 
blouse effect by trimmings of black lace. 
There is a flounce at the bottom and a 
strip of biack lace down the left side to in- 
dicate the blouse. The skirt of the blouse 
also has a trimming of this lace, and it 
appears again at the front of the cuffs. 
This is a very distinguished half-mourning 
toilette. 
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TWO NEW TAILOR MADES FOR 
THE FIRST DAYS OF AUTUMN 


For “Fashion Descriptions” see Page 64 
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Coats in Several Materials and for all Purposes—Whole- 
some Candies of Colonial Origin—Autumn Suitings— 
Front Laced Corset—Little Novelties and Accessories. 


of black and white check, which continue 
in faver. That shown, for instance, in the 
third illustration is lined throughout in an 
emerald green silk with green cloth trim- 
ming on the outside. The side seams are 
marked by four heavy ornaments of black 

cord centred in green; these are 
Ss put on slantwise. The back of this 
coat, which is especially well cut, 


























No. 1—Wrap of charmeuse crépe cut on 
graceful lines 


HE coat model seen in the first 
sketch is an adaptation of an im- 
ported one which is just what 
every woman has been looking 
for. We have grown somewhat weary of 
coats that are much elaborated, and this 
one without a vestige of trimming and re- 
lying entirely for its beauty on the ex- 
quisite cut and line is finding great favor. 
Charmeuse crépe is the material, that 
lovely, subtle, satin-finished fabric that 
drapes to perfection and proclaims itself at 
a glance something of superior quality. It 
comes in several colors; all white lined with 
a thin satin of the same; black lined in 
gold, or black lined in one of the new 
blues. Over the shoulders it gives the 
fashionable smoothness and flatness, the 
sides of the coat continuing down into wide 
revers that hang almost at the waist, held 
by one large satin button. The points that 
continue out from the fold of the sleeve 
hang in the open front and are weighted 
by thick silk tassels. The neck is flat and 
cut in a V at the back. The material falls 
in natural fullness from the shoulders, 
which increases towards the bottom and is 
caught in with plaits and tacked under a 
broad hem that is set on the outside with 
cording at the top. This at $65 is not an 
expensive wrap. 


REVERSIBLE MODEL 


This wrap, which transforms itself from 
one color to another, has big advantages 
which many women are appreciating. It is 
shown in the second sketch, and is of black 
satin, very soft in finish and lined through- 
out in royal blue crépe. This crépe forms 
the wide sailor collar, runs down into 
revers at the front, and covers the three 
large crépe buttons and appears again on 
the evffs. Across the front the coat is cut 

short, sloping off toward the back. 

bottom is faced by a wide band of 
black satin which forms the trimming when 
the coat reverses. For it is asked $135. 


FRENCH MOTOR COATS 
Brilliant colorings are used to offset coats 


shows a bias handling of the ma- 

terial of rather loose cut but still 
defining the figure, with a very broad semi- 
circular collar. This continues from the 
front revers, which are of green cloth, and 
reaches almost down to the waist in the 
back. There are buttons of the checked 
goods on it. The collar just around the 
neck is inset with the black velvet, and 
the cuffs have cloth and velvet to trim. 
Price $69.50. 

A very serviceable and good model tour- 
ing coat on conventional lines is the black 
and white check one at $48, which is the 
original of the fourth sketch. Down to 
the waist it is lined in black taffeta. The 
loose, straight back is belted in and it 
fastens at the front by clover-shaped cord- 
ings of the goods. Its raglan sleeve is a 
shape particularly sought by those who 
esteem it the only comfortable cut in this 
style of coat. Big pockets appear on the 
sides. Years of wear will make its pur- 
chase one not to be regretted. 


BLANKET AND RAIN COATS 


The fifth drawing gives 
one of the smart sporting 
coats, which are variously 
known as tennis or polo 
coats. The fabric is 
white blanket material, 
and it is a style much 
affected by the smart 
women of the sporting 
colonies. It comes in 
gray, tan and black, as 
well as white, though the 
latter is the most worn. 
The prices of these coats, 
which are imported, range 
from $25 up, an excel- 
lent quality being offered 
at $39.50. 





One of the accepted 
standard models is repro- 
duced in the sixth draw- 
ing—an English raincoat 
in a small, vari-colored 
check. It is made on the 
most approved lines, hav- 
ing on the inside a chest 
shield. It is very roomy 
and comfortable, with a 
turn-down collar that 
fastens close against the 
throat and a full back 
that gives a wide skirt. 
It will cover any sort of 
costume without crum- 
pling it. Price $29.50 


MANICURE SETS 


Ingenious is a double 
buffer, on one side white 
chamois for the nails, on 
the other red chamois for 
rouge. The two fit in to- 
gether, leaving a space 
inside which is used as a 
box to hold nail scissors, 
emery boards and a rouge 
stick. The whole costs 
$2.95. A more elaborate 
manicure set is done up 
in a soft black walrus 
case lined in dark blue 
velvet. Its implements 
are backed in ebony and 
include a buffer, a small 
box, a file, nail scissors 
and toe nail scissors, be- 





. 3—Motor coat in black and 
white checked material 


side several other manicure instruments. 
This complete equipment costs $5.95. <A 
simple little case, but one that answers the 
purpose well, is in gray fancy calf, seven 
or eight inches long, and lined in white 
moiré. It holds a file, scissors and an 
ebony nail stick. Price $1.95. 


NEW COLLAR POUCH 


This is proclaimed the best article of its 
kind by all men who have used it, and 
every male member of the family will be 
glad to number one among his possessions. 
Its construction is simple, but its shape, a 
long oval, narrower at one end, just fits 
the collars when they are sent back from 
the laundry—round for the curve of the 
neck and narrowing on the opposite side 
where the ends of the collars come. The 
leather top fastens down with a strap and 
buckle. Price $3.95. The lining is white 
silk. 

VEIL SHIELD 

A device just completed is a shield de- 
signed to protect the veil, and with attach- 
ments also for the ears for cold weather. 
The shield is oval in shape, with a piece 
to protect the mouth and nostrils from 
contact with the veil. For children it is 
perfect, a most hygienic invention, for we 
all know how the moisture causes the veil 
to cling and sometimes the child will suck 
it into its mouth with all the impurities it 
has collected, not to 
speak of the added dan- 
ger the child runs from 
dye poisoning. It entire- 
ly safeguards one from 
chapped lips, which al- 
ways follow 2 contact of 
the wet veil. For mo- 
toring, driving, sailing, 
ete., it is a boon to all 
women and gives com- 
fort where before it was 
actual misery to indulge 
in these sports protected 
only by the ordinary veil 
which sagged wet and 
soggy against the face. 
It comes with or with- 
out the ear muffs, and 

fastens around the 

back of the head 

with ribbons. The 

veil shield alone 

for a child costs 

twenty-five cents; 

with a sateen or 
Satin ear muff it is 
twenty-five and thirty-five 
cents. For women the 
Price ranges from fifty 
cents to one dollar and 
fifty cents, the latter 
price including ear muffs 
of satin, velvet or fur. 
There is also another 
make with a detachable 
ear muff, which can be 
taken off if the weather 
does not require this pro- 
tection. For this is asked 
$1.75. All the standard 
colors are to be had in 
the grown-up styles, and 
in children’s the colors 
are white, light blue, and 
pink. There are differ- 
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FRONT-LACED CORSETS 


An excellent style of 
corset is now being made, 
its most striking feature 
the lacings up the front; 
the opening, which is a 
little to one side of the 
front, is fastened by the 
regulation clasps. Such 
a model is good not only 
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No. 2—Reversible coat of black satin lined 
in blue crépe 


because of its convenience in adjusting, but 
also for its hygienic qualities, as with the 
front lacings one can place the corset on 
the figure in such a way that it will be a 
support to the abdomen and at the same 
time give plenty of space above for the 
bust. All stays made on this model are 
guaranteed to be washable—a great advan- 
tage to women who. perspire freely. The 
simplest style which, however, is cut on 
precisely the same lines as the most ex- 
pensive, may be had for $5. The corset 
is either of coutil, a strong material espe- 
cially good for full figures, or of batiste, 
a cooler fabric for hot weather. Besides 
the lacing up the front it has a short, laced 
slit in back, reaching from the bottom half- 
way up. The draw-string at the top keeps 
it from giving that homely bust mark so 
often seen when the wearer is sitting. 
Especially noteworthy in this corset is the 
length of line which it lends the figure. 
A beautiful curve is seen at the sides, and 
the waist is lengthened considerably. Be- 
cause of the long hip attachment and the 
three pairs of garters, this style is suitable 
for stout as well as slender figures. Every 
model is made on the straight piece, for 
the reason that a bias cut so often pulls 
and causes the corset to lose its shape. 

A seven-dollar variety, similar in its long 
lines and its material, shows a plain 
princess back (i. e., no lacing), but the 
laced front. At the bottom of the clasps, 
below the abdominal portion, it is fastened 
with three hooks, this to obtain a snug fit. 
The skirt attachment, coming below the 
hips, is modelled in such a way that the 
fleshy leg portion is greatly reduced. This 
is therefore a sensible chuice for the 
woman with a stout figure. A more ex- 
pensive corset, like the seven-dollar style 
in its lacing and princess back, is of a 
strong silk brocade, trimmed with hand- 
some lace. Price $25. 


NOVEL CORSET MATERIAL 


Let me note an innovation in a corset 
for slender figures, made entirely of a 
tubberized cloth. Only four tones are 
used to stiffen it. Its long lines are so 
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well cut that the flesh beneath is perfectly 
distributed. At the same time it expands 
freely with every breath. No lacing what- 
ever is needed. Price $25. For too slen- 
der figures, the maker of the above corsets 
will skilfully apply a little padding on the 
inside of the stays, thus giving the correct 
proportions to hips and bust. 


PHOTOGRAPH FRAMES 


Double photograph frames, shutting like 
a@ book, to carry while traveling, are made 
of deep reddish-brown leather, and have 
over the photographs sheets of transparent 
‘celluloid in place of glass, so that there 
will be no danger of breaking. One espe- 
cially attractive design is of autumn leaves 
raised on the cover and colored in the rich 
autumn tints. These cost $4. 


ONE DOLLAR BATISTE WAISTS 


A special waist is being sold in large 


quantities, made of fine white lawn, 
well cut on plain tailored lines. The 
front is laid in half-inch tucks with a 


wider boxplait at the opening, and the plain, 
long sleeves have tucked cuffs to match. 
The back is arranged with three tucks on 
either side sloped in toward the waist- 
line. Since they come in all the regulation 
sizes from 34 bust up to 44, at the low cost 
of $1, it would be advisable to lay in a 
stock for future use. A plaited frill fin- 
ishes the front, in plain white or with a 
marrow border in color (pink or blue), as 
desired. In ordering, it would be well 
to give more than one choice, as the first 
selection may be entirely sold. 


EMBROIDERY WORK 


It is always pleasant to have some simple 
hand-work to do, and nothing can be 
found that is easier to make than the dam- 
ask doyleys, marked with a scalloped edg- 
ing. Only the button-hole scallops need be 
done, unless one wishes to outline in white 
the invisible design of the damask. Two 
effective patterns are the rose and the 
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4—Serviceable 
lined in black taffeta 


touring coat partly 





thistle. A dozen tumbler 
doyleys (12 cents each), 
the same number of plate 
doyleys (25 cents each) 
and a large centrepiece 
for $1.10 will not take 
long to embroider, yet 
they always make a very 
acceptable gift. A smaller 
centrepiece in either style 
comes for 75 cents. 

If you are living in an 
out-of-the-way place and 
wish some embroidery to 
do without much trouble 
in getting it, send for the 
envelopes of marked 
work with the necessary 
floss or silk included in 
it. Directions for each 
piece are enclosed, as 
well as a chart in color 
to show the proper ar- 
rangement of the differ- 
ent colors. An attractive 
chafing-dish apron may 
be had in this manner for 
25 cents. It is of white , 
lawn with a short hip at- 
tachment. The stamping, 
as seen in the colored dia- 
gram, is to be embroid- 
ered in pink and white, 
and sufficient floss is con- 
tained in the envelope. 
Another package has in 
it a 45-inch bureau scarf 
of ecru-tinted linen, 
stamped in a pretty floral 
pattern and bow knots, 
for embroidering in 
French knots and outline 
work. A long pin cushion 
comes to match with floss 
in green, old rose, and 














Delft blue—an attractive 
combination on the ecru 
background. This en- 
velope costs 75 cents. 
Other envelopes, put up 
by the same firm, contain 


pillow covers, white 
blouses of fine material 
and countless articles 


suitable as gifts. 








TOILET ACCESSORIES 


A certain preparation 
will be found a great re- 
lief for the so-called sick 
headache, due frequently 
to a hot sun or over- 
exertion of any kind. 
Coming in the form of a 
lotion, it is intended to 
be inhaled by the suf- 
ferer and also applied lightly to the fore- 
head until the pain is relieved. It has 
much the same refreshing odor as dried 
lavender, and its constant, ice-cold tem- 
perature acts as an efficient aid in cooling 
a feverish brow. The bottle sells for 50 
cents; a part of the liquid may be poured 
into one’s smelling salts bottle and used 
whenever necessary. 

A refreshing toilet water has just ap- 
peared, having the delightful odor of a 
gardenia. Almost as strong as a perfume 
extract, it may be bought in a good-sized 
bottle for 65 cents. Anyone who likes to 
wear a gardenia for the sake of its peculiar, 
luxurious scent, will surely enjoy this 
product of the perfumer’s art. 


A COLONIAL CANDY SHOP 


Though not exactly in the line of fash- 
ions, I must speak of a new sort of candies 
now being sold in many of the large cities. 
The rule of this candy manufacturer is to 
have nothing but home-made varieties, pre- 
pared exclusively from old Colonial recipes 
—and truly delectable will they be found. 
The purest of materials are used in their 
making, and each mixture is personally 
superintended from start to finish—a fact 
which is readily appreciated when they are 
seen and tasted. No matter what kind you 
choose, it costs 60 cents a pound, hence 
there can be no confusion in ordering by 
mail (20 cents for postal charges). Let me 
describe a few of the most delicious vari- 
eties. 

“Snowdrift” in pale pink or white is a 
fine cream, light and feathery as if whipped, 
and literally packed with pieces of the old- 
fashioned black walnuts. “Vanilla jets” 
come in daintily fluted paper cases, each a 
ball of a rich butter-cream substance—as 
smooth as velvet—dipped in a coating of 
dark chocolate. Sherbert consists of slices 
of chocolate and vanilla cream in marble 
effect, having the texture and taste of an 
unusually good Easter egg. Then there are 
the “brunettes,” each piece wrapped neatly 





No. 5—Smart tennis model de- 
veloped in white blanket 
material 


in oiled paper, consisting 
of large drops of bitter 
chocolate with a. silky, 
white cream filling. The 
so-called “Colonials” are 
flavored in many differ- 
ent ways—nut bars of 
vanilla caramel and Eng- 
lish walnuts; marshmal- 
low bars of chocolate 
caramel mixed with 
marshmallow, or whole 
marshmallows covered 
with a molasses cocoanut. 
The orange and currant 
colonials are soft, fresh 
marshmallows dipped in 
jelly and cocoanut, mak- 
ing a very delicious com- 
bination. Lastly come 
the rich fruit colonials (a 
“fruit-cake” candy, con- 
sisting of raisins, candied 
cherries, nuts, etc., im- 
bedded in a _ delicious 
caramel). 

A trial package in a 
half-pound box, contain- 
ing sample pieces of the 
kinds described above, 
will be mailed for 40 
cents. You have only to 
visit such a shop—the 
walls are lined with high, 
gilt - framed mirrors 
brought from old Colon- 
ial houses—and see the 
flat trays of candies, 
spread out on  white- 
painted tables, under the 
immaculate glass cases, to 
be able fully to appre- 
ciate the worth of these 
old-time sweets. I must 
not forget, however, to 
mention their specialty, 
cream - dipped fruits 
(cherries with the stems 
still on, unhulled straw- 
berries, etc.), selling also 
for 60 cents a pound. 
The white grapes, con- 
cealed in this smooth 
cream coating, are very 
refreshing as an after- 
dinner tidbit. 
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MAHOGANY ORNAMENTS 


For decoration in Colon- 
ial houses, a novel can- 
dlestick has been evolved 
by an interior decorator. 
lt is made of a deep- 
toned mahogany, and the 
shape, called the bottle 
variety, is somewhat in 
the style of the old-fashioned bottle, having 
the candle stuck in its neck. These come 
for $5 a pair. A more elaborate style, 
costing $: more a pair, is beautifully 
carved in the Colonial fluted design. One 
may easily imagine how well they would 
look in a setting of old mahogany furni- 
ture, placed on top of a chest of drawers 
or a quaint cabinet. 

An antique-looking jewel case has been 
copied from an old-fashioned shaving stand. 
It consists of a dull mahogany cabinet, 
with two little drawers for the jewels and 
a swinging mirror above, framed in the 
same wood. This article makes a pretty 
ornament for milady’s dressing table. Since 
the design is so unique, the price of $6.50 
may be considered quite reasonable. 

A substantial, good-looking book-rack, ap- 
propriate in similar surroundings, is com- 
posed of two heavy blocks of solid ma- 
hogany. These are shaped to represent a 
cross section of a young tree trunk. The 
flat side of each piece should be placed 
against one end of a row of books, thus 
giving to them the needed support. The 
rounded or outer side is covered with a 
beautiful inlaid decoration. Price $9 a set. 


READY-TO-MAKE PLAY SUITS FOR CHILDREN 

A cunning “creeper” or bloomer frock 
for a one-year-old tot comes ready cut and 
marked for embroidering, at 75 cents. Of 
white galatea, it shows across the front a 
picture of two little boys in blue, with the 
words “Little Boy Blue come blow your 
horn.” All finished it costs $2.75. Two 
and three-year-old styles are in 
gravel brown galatea with a white belt and 
white borders on the sleeves, the Dutch 
neck and the pocket, these to be embroid- 
ered in brown. This also comes marked 
for 75 cents, but, finished, it sells for $4.50. 


SMART SUITINGS FOR THE FALL 


The word “imported” has such a magic 
sound nowadays that few people realize 
the good quality to be found in many of 


our domestic fabrics. Especially is this 
true in the case of one reliable firm which 
I have in mind. Many cloths of good- 
looking weaves and excellent dyes are 
manufactured by them. Moreover, the 
prices asked are much less than for a 
similar style in the imported materials, be- 
cause in the latter case the import duty, 
as well as a reasonable profit, has to be 
added to the cost of manufacture. 

In the light-weight suitings, a plain 
weave, precisely like a heavy linen in its 
finish, comes for $1 a yard. It is 44 
inches wide and may be had in any of 
the dark colors—a deep Delft blue being a 
pretty and serviceable choice. Such a ma- 
terial, in light, wiry texture, would be suit- 
able for a Norfolk jacket sporting suit or 
a simple shopping costume made on plain 
tailored lines. 

A more dressy cloth, of about the sgme 
weight and also coming in a wide choice 
of colors, shows the twill weave. This 
narrow, thread-like twill is run diagonally 
across the piece—an evolution from the 
broader diagonal weaves of last winter. In 
the generous width of 54 inches it costs 
$2 a yard. 

The inevitable dark blue serge, an in- 
valuable material for everyday suits, comes 
with narrow, invisible stripes for $1.50 a 
yard (48 inches wide). The stripes, which 
are made by the weave, are arranged in 
alternating groups of two different sizes 
(i. e., one-eighth of an inch and pin 
stripes), giving a very good effect when 
seen in the piece. A trifle better in qual- 
ity and six inches wider, is another fine 
serge of a deep blackish-blue tone; price $2. 
The scarcely perceptible pattern consists of 
self-tone pin stripes, woven in vertical 
lines. For an autumn suit or a winter 
gown which must be worn day after day, 
nothing will be found to give greater satis- 
faction than this conservative serge. 


[Note.—Readers of Vogue inquiring for 
names of shops where articles are purchas- 
able should inclose a stamped addressed en- 
velope for reply, and state page and date.) 
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Waterproof hat 


The 
WELL-DRESSED MAN 


Dress for the Woods—Some Practical Suggest- 
ions for the Camper in the Matter of Clothing 
and Outfits—Necessities and Superfluities 


XPERIENCE is the best of all 
EK teachers, and those to whom a 
real rough camping trip is no 
new thing have doubtless learned 
for themselves what most satisfactorily an- 
swers the purpose in the way of attire and 
general equipment. On the other hand, he 
who plans his first trip of this kind may be 
saved some trouble and annoyance by a 
few hints on the subject of what to take 
and what to leave behind, always bearing 
in mind that where much carrying may 
have to be done, it is well to travel just 
as “light” as possible. Nothing short of 
chronic indigestion is so well calculated to 
take the pleasure out of a ten-mile tramp 
over a poor woods trail as a heavy pack— 
especially when one is not used to it, or 
in the best condition—and even when one 
is fortunate enough to have secured the 
best natured of them, one cannot put all 
the work on the guides. 

When the means of transportation are 
easy, and the camp is not to be shifted 
from one place to another, one may permit 
oneself much more than if one intends 
covering a good deal of territory, and un- 
less one can follow the waterways, as is 
very largely the case in the Maine woods, 
and in parts of Canada, it is usually the 
best plan to select a permanent site not 
teo far from civilization, and to make it 
the base of supplies, taking such short trips 
from it as can be made in a day, or with 
not more than one night in a temporary 
camp. The canoe trip, even when it takes 
one along the more traveled ways, is usu- 
ally the most interesting and enjoyable, 
affording fishing at all times and pretty 
camp sites along the banks of the lakes 
and streams, with plenty of opportunity 
for a morning dip, but in the mountains 
one must depend on the pack horse for all 
the carrying one does not do oneself, and 
without him the peripatetic camp is a mis- 
take. At the place from which one starts 
it is generally quite easy to obtain wagons 
to carry one’s tents, canoes and provisions 
to the lake on which one will pitch the 
camp, and whenever the country affords it 
a lake shore is strongly to be advised as a 


site. The deer, moose or caribou come 
down to the water to drink and feed, so 
that if such shooting is the object of the 
trip the water greatly increases one’s 
chances of success; in the mountain lakes 
one often finds duck of various kinds, and 
wild life generally is more abundant in the 
vicinity of water. Besides which camp days 
and nights are always pleasanter, more 
comfortable and more interesting on a lake 
shore than in the deep woods. By all odds 
one should take one’s own canoe or canoes, 
whenever possible, and they will generally 
be provided by the guides at most of the 
towns from which camping trips are made. 
Indeed in most cases the guides and local 
stores may be relied upon to furnish most 
of the necessities if one’s point of depart- 
ure be in a well patronized locality, and be- 
cause they know better than the visitor just 
what the requirements of that locality are, 
it is the side of wisdom not to stock up in 
the cities, before writing to 
ascertain what one cannot 
depend upon getting out- 
side of them. I myself 
have found that one can 
buy quite as good hats, 
shooting coats, boots, wad- 
ers, gloves, etc.—I mean as 
good for the purposes of 
the particular place—in the 
village stores as in the 
sporting goods shops of 
the city—and of course one 
can always get all the 
usual things in the way of 
supplies and camp utensils. 
But one should take special 
sizes of shotgun shells, or 
rifle cartridges, or special 
loads, and such things as 
camera films, and unusual 
artificial baits. 


IN THE WAY OF CLOTHING 


It is hardly worth while 
going into the details of 
special styles of attire for 
the woods, but if the trip 


be taken for the special Trousers of 

















Leggings of heavy 


“Pantasote” double duck 


Hunting boots of moosehide 





purpose of deer shooting, or animal photog- 
raphy, the suit should be of some tough 
wool fabric rather than of a hard finished 
stuff, because the latter are much more 
noisy in going through underbrush, and 
noiselessness is a great aid to success. It 
should also be of some dark color, such as 
brown or green, so that it will blend read- 
ily with the shades of the autumn foliage, 
and in the east and north woods khaki 
color is especially good on this account. 
On the other hand, if fishing is the only 
object of the trip, any of the ordinary ma- 
terials will answer, and there is a fairly 
large variety, including canvas, duck, Ger- 
man linen, waterproofed cotton, corduroy, 
khaki, whipcord and special jungle cloths. 
Personally I do not care for corduroy, on 
account of its weight when wet, and though 
nothing but rubber is absolutely water- 
proof, I like the waterproofed woolen stuffs 
better than the ducks and other hard-fin- 
ished fabrics. 

As far as fashion goes, the “style” of 
one’s clothes isn’t worth a thought in com- 
parison to their practical advantages, but 
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Shooting waistcoat 

















Waterproof moccasins are excellent for deer shooting 


the ordinary shooting coats 
of the sack or Norfolk kind 
with many pockets, are as 
good as any. and for most 
purposes knickerbockers are 
much to be preferred to 
long trousers, especially 
when reinforced with a 
double thickness of mate- 
rial over the knees and in 
the seat. The leather coats, 
however soft, are a poor 
choice in my opinion, and 
except perhaps for early 
morning duck shooting, or 
in very cold weather, the 
flannel and wool lined gar- 
ments are an unnecessary 
burden. During October, 
and even in November, it is 
rarely too cold in the 
woods for ordinary suits, 
flannel shirts and wool 
stockings—indeed it is fre- 
quently quite warm at mid- 
day—and it is much wiser 
to put on a sweater and 
heavy underwear when 
needed than to swelter in 
them when the weather is warm. 

For the real, rough camping trip more 
than one suit is superfluous, and a good 
high-neck, roll collar sweater, two flannel 
shirts, two suits of medium wool under- 
clothés, two pairs of heavy woolen stock- 
ings (or one pair and cloth puttees), one 
pair of heavy boots and one pair of canvas 
shoes or moccasins, with a silk and one or 
two linen handkerchiefs makes up the list 
of necessary clothing. In rough country 
the high shooting boots like those illus- 
trated, of drab-colored moosehide, or other 
thoroughly waterproof leather, with tongue 
running clear to top and heavy deerhide 
thongs, give such protection to the legs 
that gaiters or puttees are unnecessary, but 
for a canoe trip one should not wear them, 
and generally I think lighter and lower 
boots a better choice. On long tramps 
very heavy boots (though these are lighter 
than they look) are burdensome, and in 
case of an upset from a canoe they are 
exceedingly awkward, no matter how well 
one may swim. Indeed the same is true of 
rubber boots or waders, which should never 
be worn in a boat. In a bad snake coun- 
try—and in the northeast the only ones 
one need ever fear are the timber rattler 
and copperhead—leggings on the general 


light fustian 


style of those shown on this page, which 
are of heavy “Pantasote” double-duck, with 
khaki lining and interior sheathing of spe- 
cially woven wire cloth, are a good protec- 
tion, though generally unnecessary, and for 
deer shooting the waterproof moccasins 
shown are excellent. They are quieter than 
boots and after one gets a bit used to 
them, more comfortable. 

If one prefers long trousers to knicker- 
bockers, and of course leggings can always 
be worn over them, the light fustian, of 
which those illustrated are made, are as 
durable as khaki and less heavy, and the 
hat of “Roseberry” waterproof (also il- 
lustrated) is a good style, being only 2% 
ounces in weight, and having a stitched 
brim that will hold any shape given to it. 
The shooting waistcoats, with loops for 
shells or rifle cartridges are also most con- 
venient, although especially so for bird 
shooting, because one can usually carry all 
the rifle ammunition one needs in the maga- 
zine of one’s gun. 


CAMP EQUIPMENT 


There are many other things for which 
one may find use and space, depending 
upon locality, duration of trip, ease of 
transportation, etc.; among them the light 
khaki shirt, as a supplement to that of blue 
or gray flannel, the rubber raincoat, the 
poncho, rubber trousers, light sweater, etc. 

If there are women in the party the 
equipment in the way of tents, sleeping 
cots, etc., may be more elaborate, but for 
two men a seven by nine tent is quite 
large enough, and when going far from the 
beaten track it should be as light as pos- 
sible, and have nothing superfluous in the 
way of flap, poles or pegs. The latter 
may always be cut in a few moments, and 
if one needs more protection in prolonged 
rainy weather than the single thickness, a 
roof of slanting poles, covered with spruce 
boughs, will serve the purpose of a flap. 
Indeed an experierited camper on a short 
trip can get along with no tent at all, 
though this is never to be advised. In fact 
a single piece of canvas or duck that can 
be stretched on poles to serve as a table 
covering is a great comfort, and should 
form part of the list whenever practicable. 
Probably waterproof silk is the lightest tent 
material, but it is of course more expen- 
sive than duck, and the latter, even when 
light, can be made thoroughly waterproof 
by an application of limseed oil. 
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of dotted lace with three ruffles edging it at the top. 


cuffs of black chiffon. Yoke of cream Alengon lace. 











THREE SIMPLE MODELS BY JEANNE HALLEE 


EFT FIGURE.—Of pink and white striped batiste with a shepherdess design in pink. The belt 
and band around the skirt are of pink satin. White batiste scarf having a scalloped edge. 


MIDDLE FIGuRE.—Gown of olive green tussore. The Russian blouse has the sailor collar 
and cuffs edged with a band of black chiffon. Two bands of the chiffon edge the skirt. Yoke 


Ricut FicuRE.—Model of scarlet and white dotted foulard with the band outlining the yoke and 




















Line Abarbanell, whom New Yorkers will see in “Madame Sherry” 
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The Rush of Another Season—* Love 
Among the Lions” Reveals a Delightful 
New Artist—An Opera Trust at Last 


T the very time when most of us 
have forgotten town for the 


summer, theatrical New York 

assumes an interested air and 
prepares to launch its first ventures of the 
season. For several years the interest in 
the formal opening of the dramatic season 
has centred about John Drew and the Em- 
pire Theatre, at Broadway and Fortieth 
Street. Usually an early September night 
has witnessed the gathering of a fashion- 
able audience at Mr. Frohman’s playhouse, 
a new play—and the faultlessly clad Mr. 
Drew. Quite a number of the Empire's 
patrons havé made the trip from their coun- 
try places to be present at such an occa- 
sion. 

This September, New York will have its 
formal opening after the manner already 
detailed, but before it happens there wil! 
be so many other premiers of importance 
that accurate chroniclers of the season's 
actual start must set the date at August 
1gsth. In the light of strictest adherence to 
fact, however, it would appear that the 
first presentation of “The Brass Bottle,” 
at the Lyceum on August 8th, warranted 
consideration for honors as having accom- 
plished the firing of the dramatic season’s 
“opening gun.” _ 

At all events, during the next two weeks, 
that section of Christendom contained with- 
in a half-mile radius of New York’s centre 
of population (which may be located by 
designating the spot as Broadway and 
Forty-second Street)’ will be considerably 
stirred by new plays, but interpreted, for 
the most part, by old players. There will 
be modern dramas galore, comedies of 
every known variety, melodrama in modera- 
tion, an abundance of farce, a problem play 
or two, musical comedy sans end, and a 
little—just a Jitthe—Shakespeare. 

Precisely how entertaining and meri- 
torious this mass of theatrical material will 
be, remains to be seen. A number of 
nerve-wrought managers would give much 


— right now 
know. But, 
ways, none of 
interested can hope 
for enlightenment un- 
til each new offering 
has had its full test. 
Then we shall praise, 
condemn or shake our 
heads sadly, as each 
may impress. The 
situation would be 
humorous if it were 
not $0 serious; seri- 
ous for the public 
which must have its 
plays, for the man- 
agers who require 
profits. from their 
business, and for the 
ten and women 
whose bread and but- 
ter depend upon their 
efforts. Upon the 
dramatic or musical 
vehicle itself. and 
that indeterminable 
factor, circumstance. 
hang the interests of 
all these persons. 
Most of us, being 
optimistic, look for 
good things. The pro- 
ducers have been 
busy for months in 
frantic endeavor to 
secure the best 
“pieces,” already 
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Miss Veda McEvers, a member of 


Mrs. 


Fiske’s company 





Miss Eva MacDonald, of 


given on the other 
side, and the works 
of our American play- 
wrights whose names 
carry weight with the 
theatre-going public. 
The competition has 
been genuine, now 
that the controlling 
managers have made 
some changes in per- 
sonal affiliation, and 
this ought to benefit 
the play-goers. 

The New Theatre's 
activities, this year, if 
wisely directed, should 
have a distinctly bene- 
ficial effect upon the 
theatrical situation, 
especially in New 
York, and there are 
many gazing hope- 
fully in that direc- 
tion. But the hyper- 
critical do not feel 
over encouraged, 
though, to be fair, it 
must be admitted that 
premature fault-find- 
ing is as cardinal a 
sin as the shortcom- 
ing proper. 

For the moment, 
then, it is difficult to 
speak with any degree 
of definiteness co n- 
cerning theatrical 


the successful “Seven Days” Company 
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probabilities, but on one point there will be 
no crying dispute—on the far- side of the 
footlights they will all try hard; on this 
side we shall wait and see. 


LOVE AMONG THE LIONS 

E week before the doors of New 
O York’s playhouses swung wide 

on fresh endeavors, there came 
to the Garrick Theatre a new 
play and a new player—the former as cur- 
tain-raiser to the regular dramatic season; 
the latter a skilled craftsman, who is thor- 
oughly welcome. Winchell Smith’s drama- 
tization of F. Anstey’s novel, “Love Among 
the Lions,” may not pass into history as 
a comedy of enduring worth, but if it 
serves no further purpose than as an intro- 
ductory medium for Mr. A. E. Matthews, 
a full-sized duty will have been done. 

Prior to the evening of August 8th, 
American playgoers knew little of this 
young comedian. Before long his name 
will be as firmly fixed in our minds as is 
his professional position in his own coun- 
try. Mr. Matthews came here without un- 
due heralding, brimful of talent and fairly 
smothered in modesty. Five minutes after 
his first-act entrance he had been recog- 
nized for the finished light comedian he is, 
and long before the play’s end popularity 
seemed to have taken him by the hand— 
at least in so far as that particular audience 
was concerned. 

No such finished playing-as Mr. Matthews 
exhibited has been often contributed to our 
stage in recent years, Such perfect technic 
and certainty of dramatic touch have not 
been lately in evidence among those play- 
ing réles similar to that assumed by Mr. 
Matthews the night he made his American 
début. This quiet, boyish-looking English- 
man plays with the sure methods of the 
finished craftsman, never varied from the 
path of the true artist. He accomplished 

(Continued on page 50.) 
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ONE of Georgette’s original 

autumn models, showing 
one of the smartest of this sea- 
son’s new lines. The coquettish 







o a . - little shape is made of black silk 

\4 : ins beaver faced with pink taffeta as 
. to RS - ; ade pale as the lining of a sea-shell. 
4 ¥ a The trimming is the smartest 


ae Peay thing imaginable—and the sim- 

: } plest: just a great five-looped 
bow of exquisite natural skunk 
fur, placed exactly at the middle 
e of the hack. Louise & Co. show 
this model. 
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STUNNING evening hat developed entirely in black 

and white, by Georgette. The enormous shape is 
smoothly masked with black silk velvet, and across the 
broad, beautifully curved brim are laid two black and 
one white, long-flued ostrich plumes. Model imported 
by Burby. 
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SMART walking hat by Seurly of Paris; made of 
mouse-gray velvet, and trimmed with a long 
feather of natural coque. Shown by Burby. 











OPP new model in purple velvet trim.med with broad 
white taffeta ribbon. The flat shape is curved 
very low at one side and bent to form a scoop at the 
back, which is filled in with loops of the white ribbon 
and tied together with a bow of the same. The hat is 
held high in the back by means of a broad bandeau. 
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Increased Hight a Noticeable Feature—Brims 


Take on a Piquant 


HE newest models seen 
in Paris present many 
points of interest, as 
although the latest 
designs show a dis- 
tinct note of differ- 

ence from spring hats, 
the change is more 
gradual than radical. 
Hight distinguishes 
everything; feathers 
are piled on in pyra- 
mid fashion; crowns 
run up in points, 
sugar loaf fashion, 
while the soft Char- 
lotte Corday crowns 
of silk or velvet seen 
in many models are 
both broad and high. 
The head-size is dis- 
tinctly le.sened. The hat, though resting 
firmly and low on the head, does not 
eclipse the neck, as has been a fashion for 
months past. In either small or large hats 
there is a new treatment of the brims— 
an upward curving point of the front of 
the brim—that is perhaps the most decided 
innovation of any. This feature, seen in 
both picture hats and small brimmed ones, 
is piquant and, as a rule, very becoming, 
showing something of the forehead and 
brow of the wearer. Hats of this style 
have a very decided slope downward on 
the sides. 

One’s eye is also immediately impressed 
with the extended line on the left, in many 








instances almost freakish in contour. 
There is a tr d ex i at the 
left side, out toward the back. One sees 


picture hats, for instance, that at the 
front have a brim that balances on either 
side, but as the line goes around toward 
the back, it springs out tremendously in 
either a point or a curve. 

LARGE CROWNS BUT LESS EXAGGERATION 


Brims that turn up against the crown 
are always fashioned in this wise, and 
many times, when looking at a hat face 
to face, it seems to be a small one close 
fitting against the head, giving the effect 
almost of a Louis x1 cap, but as the 
wearer turns in profile, the great swoop 
upward and outward quite takes one’s 
breath away. Crowns, as a general thing, 
are very sizeable, and one sees almost 
every shape—round, square, pointed, or of 
the Charlotte Corday fashion. The mush- 
room contour is still decidedly in evidence, 
and model after model has the down- 
drooping brim, although, as 1 have said, 
the position of the hat is not an extinguish- 
ing one. 

TURBANS FIT THE HEAD 


Turbans are again in evidence, almost as 
strongly as last winter, though not se 
heavy in their proportions. They have be- 
come closer fitting, and cling close to the 
head like a round cap, leaving exposed all 
the lines of the hair around the brow. 
Many are almost perfect hemispheres, and 
clapped down like a skull cap. In the 
back they reach well down toward the 
neck, so that their proportions, though not 
small, are much less exaggerated than the 
great Cossack turban of last winter. Soft 
fabrics are excellent in these turbans, as 
they give opportunity for hats that match 
the gown or its trimmings. One in king’s 
blue satin charmeuse to go with a cos- 
tume of this material, had the satin wound 
round in deft fasliion, while from the left 
side above the ear sprang a beautiful white 
aigrette, very fine and full. 

UNCURLED PLUMAGE VERY SMART 

As to trimming, there is much to be 
said. Ostrich feathers are more gorgeous 
and beautiful than ever, and are in great 
favor. The uncurled variety is of course 





Little Peaked Effect 


in the lead, and the plumes themselves 
manipulated by skilled makers have taken 
on more wonderful proportions than ever 
to accommodate themselves to the new 
craze for hight. They are wired to stand 
almost upright, clustered in graceful and 
charming fashion; generally one plume sur- 
rounded by lesser ones. Guinea-hen color- 
ings, mottled combinations of grayish 
brown and white are very smart and new, 
and tone in splendidly with soft beavers 
and satin cloths, 


TULLE AND NET IN HIGH FAVOR 


Much is to be said of the new use of 
tulle and net in millinery. It is so much 
to the fore that volumes might be written 
about it. Hats now show the same trick 
of veiling in thin materials that has been 
prevalent in gowns. The tulle is drawn 
over the brim from the crown to the edge 
always in a color that makes contrast. For 
instance, black, dark blue or mode color 
tulle is used over white or gray felt. 
Sometimes the edge of the tulle is left to 
droop over the brim, framing the face de- 
lightfully; or else it is caught in under a 
facing of velvet or silk. Then again, net 
is used in a similar fashion. One example 
that is extremely pleasing and a triumph 
of the milliner’s skill in its manipulation, 
has net laid over the hat in narrow flutings 
which are firm and exact and are not easily 
destroyed or wilted by damp weather. 


THE PIQUANT LACE FLOUNCE 


No report of Paris models would be 
complete that overlooked the fascinating 
little lace flounces attached to the under- 
brim—a piquant and bewitching innovation. 
By this I do not mean the plaited lace frill 
that is seen so much in mob caps and 
Charlotte Corday designs. The new gar- 
niture is a perfectly straight hanging frill 
of lace entirely without fulness, that is 
attached just inside the edge of the brim 
and hangs not lower than an inch or inch 
and a half. In most cases it is used with 
the broad brimmed or picture hat; black 
velvet models showing is repeatedly. As 
often as not there is a double flounce; the 
outside one of black lace, the inner one of 
white. It softens the face and carries out 
delightfully the picturesqueness of the 
chapeau. But it is a treatment that must 

used with reserve, otherwise it will 
quite lose its distinction and become com- 
mon. 


ENORMOUS BOWS ON AIRSHIP LINES 





Again nothing is more distinctive of new 
French fashions than the great bows which 
form the sole trimming of the hat and at- 
tach themselves to all styles of headgear, 
from the small boat-shaped toque that is 
almost lost under the spreading loops of 
ribbon to the afternoon hats that support 
the beautiful outlines of marvelous bows 
on wider spreading brims. 

No words can describe the smartness 
and skill with which these bows are put 
together, their simplicity and smartness 
putting to shame more pretentious decora- 
tions. The newest bow is an enormous 
affair influenced by airship outlines, spread- 
ing out on either side from a centre knot 
in two great exaggerated wings, in sharp 
contrast to which there are two of the 
tiniest possible pointed ends peeping up 
from the knot, each finished off by one 
wee tassel. These bows are, as a rule, in 
light tones. White velvet is a very favor- 
ite material for them, and it will be much 
seen this winter against a background of 
some standard dark color. For instance, a 
satin-finished felt in hunter’s green, a 
broad, flat brim with a wide but moderate 
crown,’ had -:ch a bow as I have just de- 
scribed, posed directly in front on the edge 
of the crown, its loops reaching upwards 
and outwards in a great flare. 





























































































TUNNING evening hat by Camille Roger. The fetching 
poke shape i8 covered with black satin and laden with 


a swirl of white aigrette. 


Underneath the brim are ruffies 


= fine white lace with a small black satin bow at the 
ack. 


From Louise & Co. 
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N attractive Knox tailored hat of black hatter’s 
the brim is faced with black velvet. 
Around the crown is velvet ribbon, and at the back 
is a full tuft of black coque feathers. 


A N adorable little hat saitable for 

motoring or sports. It is 
made of taupe silk beaver draped in 
a soft puff over the crown and 
stretched smoothly over the droop- 
ing brim; the trimming is a folded 
crown band of taffeta in the same 
shade, finished at the back in a flat 
tailored bow. From Knox. 











ARGE picture model of mouse gray 
heavily corded silk, trimmed with same 

tone plumes. The feathers rise high at the 

back—a feature of the fall millinery. 
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‘THE distinctly new points on hats 
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covered in the article on page 
but it. should be remembered by the 
would be well dressed woman that be- 
cause a line is new, it does not argue 
always that it is good, since often an ex- 
cellent idea\is overdone and exaggerated 
into freakisliness. No matter what the 



















pranks of fashion may be, there always 
remain a mber of dels on accepted 
conventional lines which are never outré 
or extreme, and yet which are modified 
into the general outline of the season. 
Hence one finds many well-proportioned 
straight-brimmed hats with moderate crowns 
and the always becoming uplift on the left 
side; toques galore that are suitable to the 
moderate taste, simple mushroom shapes, 
and of course the standard Gainsborough 
and picture hats, hold their own, whatever 
the vagaries of the moment may be. 
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HIS smart new model of Georgette is 
distinguished by a most becoming 
shape that has nothing eccentric in its out- 
lines. The hat itself is rather low as com- 
pared to many of this autumn’s towering 
new models; but the required effect of 
hight is obtained by the very graceful ar- 
rangement of a mass of soft white coque 
and ostrich feathers which rears itself at 
the back. The hat proper has a crown 
swathed with folds of dark gray velvet, and 
the upturned brim is faced all around with 
handsome gray moleskin. The hat is shown 


FoR the first days of autumn a 

hat of this style is in excel- 
lent taste and can be worn with any 
color suit. The shape, which some- 
what affects the toreador, is of fine 
black felt; a band of white breast 
feathers encircles the crown, and 
set at a becoming dent in the brim 
are two handsome white wings. 
Model from Knox. 


by Burby, and the tipped fox scarf, which 
is trimmed with fur heads, and with full 
tails tipped in white, is from Gunther's. 





FUR hats, or toques or turbans trimmed 

in fur show again and again some 
lovely bit of vivid barbaric coloring, such 
as scarlet, cerise, hunter’s green, bright 
blue, orange or flame color, set in some- 
where to give just a glimpse of startling 
contrast with the dark richness of the fur. 
This touch of the bizarre is extremely 
fascinating. 
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EARLY autumn model designed by Phipps. The 

hat is of black felt with a modified scoop et 
the front; the crown is draped with folds of black 
velvet, and at the left side a fancy sweep of black 
and white plumage is caught to the crown with a 
stunning cut-steel and rhinestone buckle. 











UPPER Ficurs.—A beautiful draped tur- 

ban in soft velvet of a deep raven 
shade. At the direct middle of the back is 
a very handsome novelty aigrette in a deli- 
cate shade of shell pink. This hat sets 
well down on the head, but is given the 
required hight by means of the trimming. 
Model by Gerhardt. 


IDDLE Ficvre.—A Gerhardt hat on 
mushroom lines, of Vatican (a new 
shade of deep purple) velvet with a facing 
of black satin, The brim is gracefully bent 
into becoming curves, forming a peak at 
the front, and drooping slightly at the 
back. The sole trimming is a mass of 
glorious pink aigrettes. 











LOWER Ficure.—Large, drooping hat of 

black hatter’s plush, trimmed with a 
large bow of pink French crépe. Black hats 
trimmed with pink are especially smart this 
season. The scarf shown is of black satin 
lined with white satin and finished with 
tassels of soutache braid and narrow black 
ribbon. Hat from Gerhardt. 
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FIVE DISTINCTIVE PARIS HATS THAT SHOW THE MOST BECOMING 
FEATURES OF THE NEW LINES WITHOUT ANY OVER EXAGGERATION 


FOR DESCRIPTIONS SEE PAGE 40 ' 
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"TOQUE of new covert- 
colored felt with a ruch- 
ing of plaited silk, finished 
with a heavy cording. At 
the centre front are three 
shaded brown quills that 
slant smartly across the top 
of crown. Hat from Bur- 
gesser. Coat of sealskin with 
cuffs and revers of stone 
marten; from Gunther’s. 


ANDSOME new tall tur 














PRETTY model suitable for 

a young girl. It is 
made entirely of black satin; 
and two black silk tassels 
hang coquettishly at the left 
side. From beneath the brim 
peeps a frill of white Valen- 
ciennes. From Crosby. Long 
sealskin coat with deep re- 
vers and cuffs of opossum; 
from Gunther's. 


bira in low, rich tones. The 


brim is faced most 


ban of soft black seal- 
skin. Placed at one side of 
the crown about midway of 
its hight is a fine goura! 


effectively with a very lovely 
new gold brocade. Model 
from Castle. 


VOGUE 


FIVE 
DISTINCTIVE 
PARIS HATS 


SEE ILLUSTRATIONS ON PAGE 39 


GROUP of three cha- 
peaux from the 
Maison Maria-Guy—a 
new house in the 
Place Vendéme — of- 
fers delightful variety. 
The first is a large 
black theatre hat, 
made of elements as 
unsubstantial as a 
beautiful dream, but 
put together with a 
marvelous French art 
that defies imitation. 
The extreme hight. of 
the airy black crown 
is achieved by tall 
shirrings of very fine 
black Brussels net, 
held aloft by imper- 
ceptible wires that 
evade detection but serve their purpose ad- 
mirably. A wonderful bird of paradise, 
with floating feathers that toss daintily 
against this unsubstantial crown with every 
zephyr, and with head posed on the 4roop- 
ing brim above the face, completes the 
trimming. The transparent brim, which 
has a fascinating wave to its circumference, 
is made of the shirred Brussels net with a 
deep facing of black satin, both inside and 
out, and is finished on the edge with a 
cord. See upper right sketch, page 39. 

Quite the most original and distingué of 
this group is a Russian turban made of 
rich black satin brocaded with gold, and 
bordered around the face with lynx fur. 
(Lower left sketch, page 39.) The tall 
side-crown is fashioned in four sections, 
corded with the same, and between the 
crown and the fur is placed a wide decora- 
tion of heavy gold galon that is laid 
around with artistic curves, and finished 
with two loops on the left front. Its ex- 
treme simplicity demands materials of 
great elegance, and is therefore the very 
feature that makes its style inimitable and 
notably beautiful. 

A third hat of this group, shown in the 
upper left sketch, is intended for after- 
noon wear, and has a large, drooping 
brim of black satin, combined with a very 
bouffant crown of black velvet. It owes 
its chic not so much to any especial feat- 
ures, unless it be the way the crown is 
draped, and the becoming angle at which 
the aigrette is posed on the left side, 
whereby its picturesqueness is assured. A 
bow of velvet with cut edges sustains the 
aigrette, and the brim is finished with cord. 








FAULTLESS SIMPLICITY IN A PICTURE MODEL 


This picturesque element finds ample op- 
portunity in the superbly handsome hat of 
satin beaver in indigo blue, shown in the 
lower right sketch, page 39. With con- 
summate skill the French artist has limited 
the trimming, so that it does not interfere 
with the gloss and fine curves of the ma- 
terial and shape, confining her inalienable 
penchant for ornamentation to the feathers 
placed high against the crown on the right 
side. This panache is composed entirely of 
small cock’s-feathers in self-color, set on 
reversed, and curved to give a ruffed ap- 
pearance. When on the head, the hat is 
eminently becoming. 


STUNNING SABLE TOQUE 


Altogether ‘the most stunning of this 
array of novelties is the fur toque in the 
centre of the group on page 39, which is 
really an expression of the utmost chic 
that the coming season will have to offer. 
Two bands of sable fur are placed one 
above the other, to achieve the desirable 
hight of crown, and the shape is pointed 
in front, somewhat similar to a flat-iron, 
there being a number of sable paws on the 
right side. Its distinctive style is greatly 
enhanced at the back by high upstanding 
loops of wide cerise velvet ribbon. This 
ribbon is an extreme novelty. It is pos- 
sibly six inches across and exquisitely 
ombré, being dark on the edges and shad- 
ing lighter towards the; centre; and its 
loops are held in place by invisible wires. 
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GUZANNE TALBOT model in black satin and 

plaited gold lace. The satin is swathed around 
the crown and forms novel, outstanding loops. Im- 
ported by Louise & Co. 











ee 


HE brim of this chic little hat is of deep violct 5 A CONSERVATIVE new style in turbans; 


velvet; the crown is of a pale heliotrope shade. erown is of draped gray-green beaver; 
The two colors are exquisitely blended by the twist high upstanding brim slopes to a point at front 
of cloth of gold in Persian coloring that encircles is smoothly covered with velvet in a little brighter 
the crown; tassels formed of gold cord are used as tone than the beaver. Superb plumes in the new 
a smart finishing touch. Hat from Crosby. Russian : mottled effect, showing the guinea-hen colorings, 
sable furs from Gunther’s. r form the only trimming. 

















Stunning walking hat for a 
1 young girl for mid-winter wear, 
of snow-white fur beaver. The large, 
beautifully moulded crown is blocked 
in one with the broad, softly rolling 
brim. The only trimming is at the left 
side—a cocade of gold braid and 
velvet. From Burgesser. 


2 Large black velvet hat with 

crown of rose flowered brocade. 
The twist of black velvet ribbon is 
held by a buckle of rhinestone and 
cut steel. Model from Phipps. 


3 Small hat of soft white felt, 

originated by Eliane of Paris. 
The top of the brim is overlaid with 
shirred velvet; sable fur and a hand- 
some feather ornament is the trim- 
ming. 


4 Black velvet hat trimmed with 

one of the extremely smart 
new bows made of striped black and 
white silk gauze, of the Marie An- 
toinette period. 


5 Tall, pot-shaped hat of black 

beaver faced with black velvet. 
White taffeta loops and chou edged 
with narrow black silk fancy pip- 
ings form the trimming, which is 
posed like the spreading wings of 
a bird, across the front of the crown. 


The brim has a fetching little revers 
at the side front. 


6 Very novel hat made of deep 
folds of old mauve and cerise 
changeable taffeta, faced with the 
deepest wine velvet. A bunch of 
ribbon roses in faded old reds nes 
tles in the folds at one side. At the 
left side a sharp little revers reveals 
the facing of wine colored velvet 
and the soft mellow tones of the 
little under cap of fine old lace. 


7 Lewis hat of black satin with a 

crown entirely covered with 
white aigrettes, at the base of which 
is a strip of white breast. 


~ Black velvet model with a high 

draped crown; -wings of green 
with conventional design in brown 
and dark blue edged with red are 
smartly erected at the left side, well 
toward the back. A silver net braid 
is formed into round ornaments for 
the brim. Model from Phipps. 


9 Camille Roger model in black 

velvet trimmed with black os- 
strich plumes. A wide bandeau on 
the left side and back tilts the hat, 
as illustrated. At the back the wide 
brim is gently rolled up to form a 
revers. Wide cream lace encircles 
the head-size. From Louise & Co. 
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10 A quaint Marie Louise model 
in black velvet with a full up- 
standing white aigrette placed at the 
right side. Loops of black satin 
ribbon fill the space at the back of 
the hat, and dainty Marie Antoin- 
ette roses in pastel shades nestle 
close to the hair at the left side. 
Imported by Bernard. Photograph 
posed by Miss Veneta Fitzhugh. 


11 Small draped hat of wistaria 
fur beaver with a band of 
passementerie in soft tones of sage 
green and old rose. Large ribbon 
bow at left side, made of amethyst 
messaline ribbon. Model from 
Castle. 


12 One of the new French shapes 
with the wide drooping brim 
movement; dark blue velvet is 
smoothly applied to the shape and 
drawn in tiny folds about the 
crown, a soft twist of velvet is used 
at the base. A superb mount of 
black aigrettes is the only trimming. 
Crouzcis is the designer. 


13 One of Carlier’s extreme nov- 
elties is shown in this model 
of heliotrope-blue velvet; the high 
pointed crown is laid in folds and 
a*band of very handsome oxidized 
lace surmounts the ruffle of helio- 
trope-blue lace that partially veils 
the face. A weeping plume is on 
one side, in mixed blue and mouse 
coler. 


refs. 
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14 Carlier auto bonnet of peacock- 
blue taffeta; the back is of vel- 
vet in a darker shade. A deep band 
encircling the head is formed of 
little cotton-filled balls of blue taf- 
feta. A green-blue chiffon veil is 
worn with this original model. 


15 Carlier model of peacock-blue 

velvet, showing the new little 
peak at front. A band of plaid rib- 
bon in mauves and greens encircles 
the crown, ending in a double 
cockade on side. A band of skunk 
fur surmounts the ribbon with tails 
that fall back of the cockade. A 
brown and white bird trims the 
other side. 


1 Virot model in the tall new 

mushroom shape. Crown of 
draped and crushed black velvet; 
and a smoothly covered Persian 
satin brim. 


1 Smart autumn model from 

Castle, made of black velvet 
faced with white basket-weave ben- 
galine. Greuze aigrettes are erected 
at either side of the front, starting 
from a velvet-covered button. 


18 A popular model of black vel- 
vet and black taffeta with a 
frill of plaited Valenciennes on the 
inside of the brim. Hat from 
Crosby. Scarf of tipped fox from 
Gunther’s. 
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‘THE upper left model is the autumn cloche 

hat, covered with black tulle lissé and 
faced on the under brim with black velvet. A 
huge bow of satin striped broadly with velvet 
makes a simple but effective trimming. 


HE broad-brim picture hat shown in the 
upper right sketch is of black beaver 
faced with velvet and trimmed wit lovely 














~UZANNE TALBOT model of black velvet 

trimmed with a broad band of Jight--bine 
velvet tied in a bow near the back. A trailing 
branch of flowers in soft paste] tones of blue, 
pink and red forms a garniture across the top 
of crown. This model is worn over the new 
theatre cap which is strongly featured in the 
early autumn millinery. The cap is shown at 
the left; it is made of silver net with a brim 
of silver lace over an under-flounce of real 
lace. Importation of Louise & Co. 

















shaded gray and black uncurled plumes. 


ONE of the few flower-trimmed models is 

seen in the hat at the middle of page; 
black beaver faced with black velvet is 
blocked in scoop shape and trimmed around 
the crown with large deep pink mousseline 
roses, from which rise a tall bed of black 
irises and foliage. 
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FOUR SMART LEWIS MODELS 





A’ the upper left is a large hat of LOWER left: White beaver toque 

mauve beaver. A puff of tzffeta with a biack velvet upturned 
with a pink tone edges the under brim at back and front; the cockades 
brim; and the crown and bow are of and rosettes are of black plaited satin 
mauve-pink taffeta. ribbon. 








PPER right: Black beaver hat THE remaining hat shows the new 
faced with black. velvet. The brim movement and high crown; 


high crown is of plaitings of black it is of black velvet, trimmed with 
silk; at the front is perched a scarlet flat loops of black velvet ribbon edged ” 
bird tipped with black. on either side with black satin. : 
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LoOPROS model in 

black velvet 
with -breast and 
wings in a pale 
café - au - lait shade. 
Imported by Ber- 
nard. Badger fur 
scarf. Photographs 
posed by Miss Ven- 
eta Fitzhugh. 


A LARGE plumed 

evening hat, 
worn with the fas- 
cinating new “bavo- 


let” of fine, real 
lace; a scant flounce 
of similar lace is 
draped becomingly 
at the edge of the 
brim. 


oe 


'T OQUE by Saget 
of Paris; of 
black velvet 
with old-rose taffeta 
and trimmed with 
old-rose and black 
plumes. From Mc- 
Creery. Opossum 
scarf from A. E. 
Jaeckel. 


MODIFICA- 
TION of the 
“toreador”™ or 
“Spanish” hat de- 
veloped in black vel- 
vet, with a cluster 
of white satin roses | 
and natural green 
leaves at the right 
side. From Crosby. 
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The Erie Canal as pictured on an old 
bandbox now in the possession of 
Mr. Joseph Bradley, Jr. 















A scene of historic interest taken from a band- 


cox in the Drake collection 


HE old-fashioned bandbox was a 
sort of picture postcard of the 
latter eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries—with the excep- 

tion that instead of being concealed in the 
postman’s bag or laid away in albums, these 
brilliantly colored pictures of the events of 
the day, pasted over the swelling sides of 
the generous hatbox, were displayed in 
rows on the cupboard shelves, swung from 
saddle or pillion, or gaily decorated the 
spare seats of the rumbling stagecoach. 
Everyone traveled with a goodly supply of 
hat and bandboxes, with the result that the 
urchins who gathered to welcome the in- 
coming stage at the crossroads, and the 
goodwives that peered between the flower- 
pots of the window-sills—all were able to 
regale themselves with a pictorial resumé 
of the big world’s doings beyond the vil- 
lage green. All the favorite heroes of the 
day appeared in these spirited, hand-made, 
hand-printed woodcuts. Napoleon wending 
his weary way from Russia over a path 
strewn with wonderful human forms, 
frozen in masses of ice, and Zachary Tay- 
lor in tented camp-ground, infantry at drill 
and galloping cavalrymen. The Washing- 
ton Memorial paper, in gray and white, 
published when all the nation went into 
mourning (even to the extent of hanging 
their walls with mourning emblems, weep- 
ing willows, tombs, and patriotic insignia), 
covered with gloom these usually gay recep- 
tacles. 

Three colors were generally used, strong, 
natural dyes, that, remaining clear and 
beautiful through the years, though bright, 
were never crude. Sometimes the same 
scene is found printed in a number of dif- 
ferent schemes of color, as in the case of 
the two copies of the Erie Canal. One of 
these may be seen in Alexander Drake’s 
well-known collection—a part of which is 
temporarily housed in the Jumel Mansion— 
while another is owned by Joseph Bradley, 
Jr. Another speciment—blue houses, green 
trees and yellow sky—dating from 1800, in 
the Bolles Collection at the Metropolitan 
Museum, is a beautiful example of fine 
decorative coloring and simple design. 

Of more purely historic interest are re- 
productions of certain public buildings, such 
as the early Deaf and Dumb Asylum 
(which stcod near Park Avenue and Forty- 
ninth Street), pictured much like a Noah’s 
ark, framed in precise trees; Castle Garden 
when still an island; New York City Hall 
before the Postoffice was built on the gar- 
den beside it; the Capitol at Albany—all 
these, besides such pictured relics of by- 
gone days as the village fire-brigade with 
portable engine drawn by willing citizens. 


Wall papers, with which these boxes were 
covered, and upon which the gay prints 
were mounted, appeared in America in the 
middle of the eighteenth century—and the 
earliest ones were very expensive, these be- 
ing imported and beautifully made, some 
hand painted, some made from hand-printed 
wood blocks, often retouched by hand. Dor- 
othy Quincy’s wedding wall paper was just 
such a paper, made in England especially 
for her, with an exquisite design of gar- 
lands and cupids. Many among the leading 
citizens of the colonies hung their houses 
(literally hung, for in many instances 
these papers were not pasted to the walls) 
with these beautiful reproductions of old 
brocades, of Oriental embroideries or of 
realistic scenes of foreign lands. But these 
were very precious, and it is doubtful if 
any scraps were left over for home-made 
boxes. When printing in America became 
general, the earlier wall-paper designs were 


A quaint scene from a bandbox in Mr. Alexander W. Drake’s 
notable collection 
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Interesting box in the Bolles collection, 
dating dag 1800; presented by 
rs. Russell Sage 





— 










One of the gaily colored prints reproduced from 
another box of the Drake collection 


copied more cheaply and other designs were 
invented, and the fashion became popular- 
ized. Wood block printing of local events 
then pleased the fancy of the populace as 
the illustrated colored supplements of the 
Sunday press do now. 

The making of hatboxes, and of smaller 
boxes, perhaps more correctly styled “‘band’”’ 
boxes, was, like many other ‘American in- 
dustries, conducted in the home. This fact 
is attested by an amusing story told me 
by the curator of the Jumel Mansion, when 
showing me the many boxes there from the 
Drake collection. Not very long ago an 
old lady from “up-country” came into the 
Museum and wandered from room to room 
until she came at last to a number of band- 
boxes reposing on a bureau. “Well, if 
those don’t look like Hannah Davis’ 
boxes!” she exclaimed. “And who was 
Hannah Davis?” asked the Curator, who 
happened to overhear her ejaculation. 

















4 bandbox of the Drake collection, showing Napoleon’s Retreat from Moscow 


“Why, Hannah lived in Jaffreys and she 
used to come driving round the country in 
the winter-time selling her handboxes, and 
Sakes Alive! if those don’t look just like 
*em!”” The Curator picked up the boxes 
and opened a number of them of many 
sizes, some covered with simply flowered 
papers such as are still to be seen in some 
New England farmhouses; one glorious big 
box had the scene of Napoleon’s return 
from Russia, already described. This last 
one was lined with a newspaper bearing the 
date, “The Boston Traveller, Tuesday 
Morning, July 16, 1833,” and giving part 
of the description of the redecoration of 
the East Room of the Executive Mansion 
for General Jackson, while pasted inside 
the cover of the box, as inside some of the 
smaller ones, was a neat printed lahel, 
reading, 
“WARRENTED. ° 
Hand-nailed by ie 
Hannah Davis, : 
Jaffreys, N. H.” 

Bit by bit, as the machine-made com- 
modities of the nineteenth century waxed, 
and hand labor became less and less in de- 
mand, little industries such as this one 
were taken from the hands of the house- 
wives, in some cases leaving a sad void in 
lonely lives stranded in back-country dis- 
tricts. I recall that in Canterbury; N. H., 
there is ‘still shown to visitors a country 
meeting-house, nown as the “Worsted 
Church,” from the fact that it is “deco- 
rated” inside with the strange worsted 
aberrations of a solitary female, who aim- 
lessly and ignorantly sought for some out- 
let for her artistic aspirations, net many 
years after the more fortunate Hannah 
Davis was still doing a thriving business in 
hat-boxes. “Old Miss Monmouth,” as the 
natives style this artist in worsteds, shut 
herself up in the old Monmouth house, 
barring doors and windows in half-crazy 
seclusion, the Jast of her race, and spent 
her days in cutting designs from pieces of 
old wal] papers, and pasting them over large 
pasteboard urns, tripods, crosses, lambre- 
quins and brackets; working month after 
month on more and more complicatea and 
bizarre pieces of her own invention. Finally, 
to satisfy her desire for space, she tore out 
the partitions of the upper rooms of the 
old farmhouse, only to replace them by 
some fantastic architecture of her unsatis- 
fied imagination. It is no far cry, as his- 
tory goes, from Dorothy Quincy’s wedding 
to the last of the Monmouths, but, short as 
is the period, it covers the risé and decay 
of the wall-paper bandbox.. The twentieth- 
century hatbox is another story! 

Lapy Camnpour. 
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HE fashion 
| of wearing 
black stock- 


ings with 
white shoes, which 
adults adopted this 
summer, has been ac- 
cepted for the chil- 
dren, and the com- 
bination is not inhar- 
monious if white 
frocks and white hair- 
ribbons are worn, 
With colored frocks, 
however, the all-black 
or all-white foot 
dressing would be 
preferable. The style 
is especially good 
where a little girl is 
wearing mourning, as 
it gives emphasis to 
the note of black 
which is usually ex- 





Smart costume in pressed only by the 
serge with kilted  hair-ribbon and the 
skirt black belt or sash. 


Recently I saw some 
frocks worn by a child in mourning which 
were in excellent taste; all the edges of her 
dresses being scalloped in black silk, or 
decorated. with feather-stitching done in 
black. 


ORNAMENTAL HANDWORK 


The use of decorative stitchery was never 
more in favor than now, it being applied 
in all manner of pretty ways. There is a 
renewed tendency to introduce smocking 
into the ornamentation of children’s frocks, 
and the liking for it grows, because the 
fashion of merging the waist and sleeves in 
ome adapts itself admirably to this form of 
trimming; the yoke device extending down 
on to the kimona sleeve without interrup- 
tion, and the belt being indicated only by 
the smocking. 

Such a pretty little skrimp-pink challis 
was smocked with white, in this way, and 
worn with white accessories. The smocked 
chambray dresses, so popular this summer, 
can be worn quite late in the autumn with 
warm wunderclothing, or with a sweater 
during the damp hours of morning or even- 
ing, either for play-frocks or school. The 
time expended in these fancy stitcheries is 
well worth while, for they are so effective; 
and in addition to being fascinating work, 
they will last as long as a thread of the 
fabric holds together. Im fact, any kind of 
handwork is now highly esteemed—smock- 
ing, scalloping, hemstitching, herring-bon- 
ing and faggoting—al! of which serve not 
only to relieve the plainness of little 
gowns but to give them chic and originality 
as well. 





Lerely party dress of batiste and eyelet 
embroidery 


VOGUE 


YOUNGER GEN ERAT TON 


A FRENCH IDEA 


A beautiful appli- 
cation of eyelet em- 
broidery was shown 
in a French frock 
worn on the occa- 
sion of a garden 
party. The lower 
edge of the white 
batiste princess was 
faced with pale- 
blue batiste in a 
large scalloped style 
that was outlined 
by the embroidery. 
The front panel and 
the lower halves of 
the sleeves were 
also made of the 
embroidery. The 
panel formed a 
square at the throat, 














Simple costume developed in olive green 
serge 


where it was finished with folds of the 
pale blue. A soft messaline blue sash in 
the Directoire style was fastened at each 
side of the panel front with 
a rosette, and ended in a tas- 
sel. How chic it was, yet, 
when analyzed, how simple! 
Developed with pink, and 
with all-over lace, instead .- 
the handwork, it would be a 
charming little party or danc- 
ing-school frock. 


THE SEMI-PRINCESS STYLE 


Gowns for misses find their 
best expression during this 
late summer in the semi- 
princess style, and the ap- 
proved Russian fashion of 
closing such a costume with 
ornamental buttons from the 
left shoulder to the hem of 
the skirt is very becoming to 


slight, girlish figures. One 


that peculiar shade of blue 
to be found in those flowers 
after they have turned from 
pink—and the large buttons 
which closed the simple, 
straight gown and formed its 
sole trimming, were covered 
moulds of the silk embroid- 
ered in Havana brown—this 
same shade being introduced 
with good effect around the g 
semi-low neck. 











Soutache braiding affords 
—— trimming for 
school frocks 


“SLIM EFFECTS aP- 
PROVED 

The very narrow 
skirts are especially 
suitable for these 
youthful figures, 
and the suits that 
are being prepared 
even now for cooler 
weather display a 
new fashion detail. 
The coat is cut in 
straight lines to 
half‘length, except 
in the middle front 
and back, where a 
kilted piece about 
six inches deep is 
inserted. One in 
olive-green serge 
was made in this 
fashion and worn 
with a self-colored 


Becoming model in biue rajah buttoning 
down the left side 


turban of velvet, having a mob-cap crown. 
LARGE HATS PREFERRED 


One cannot blame the young 
girls for choosing the larger 
hats, since they frame the 
youthful faces and fluffy hair 
most becomingly. Some of 
these hats are covered with 
Persian print and finished with 
quite conventional trimming. 
A large-brimmed hat made of 
bengaline or some other silk- 
en material answers excel- 
lently for wear between sea- 
sons until felt or velvet is 
appropriate. 


SCHOOL FROCKS 


- The narrowing circumfer- 
ence now prescribed for chil- 
dren’s skirts is achieved by 
eliminating every inch of su- 
perfluous material, and the 
match-like silhouette is the 
result. Several smart mod- 
els anticipating the return of 
school days show this nar- 
rowing tendency. It must al- 
ways be understood, however, 
that the child’s free move- 
ments should remain unham- 
pered, and that the skirt- 
width must admit of activity 
at the knees and give scope 
for running and jumping. 
Such close styles of frock 
require much applied trim- 


ming to relieve their plainness, such as 
embroidery or braiding. One little model de- 
veloped from raspberry henrietta was 
braided in self-color in a charming way. 
The front of the skirt and the lower cir- 
cular band were cut in one, this panel con- 
tinuing up the front of the waist, and the 
whole was outlined with braiding. The 
sleeves were a part of the bodice, and flat 
lace frills finished the collarless neck and 
three-quarter sleeves. A crush belt of 
black satin was fastened in front with a 
broad Russian buckle in silver, and a soft 
black satin bow was worn at the throat. 
Simple and girlish was it for the going- 
away wardrobe of a boarding-school maiden. 
SMART PRACTICAL STYLES 


The other two models were coat-suits. 
One that was developed from marine-blue 
serge had a kilt skirt with a box-plait front, 
a straight coat trimmed with stitched band- 
ings, and a bit of colored embroidery on the 
notched collar—so eminently practical for 
everyday wear, with its mushroom hat of 
coarse braided felt, trimmed with folds and 
a rosette of marine-blue velvet. The other 
little suit of dark tan-colored prunella was 
of Noah’s-ark straightness and trimmed with 
military braiding on the coat—which was 
not intended to close tightly—and on the 
sleeves. Two overlapping ruffles—so scant 
that they were practically circular bands— 
surrounded the skirt’s lower edge, and the 
lace guimpe was outlined with a four-in- 
hand tie. 

GOOD FEATURES IN SPURT-SUITS 


There is considerable variety to boys’ 
Norfolk suits, and the familiar model with 
the box-plaits going over the shoulder and 
down the back is not as prominent as some 
others; notably one that had forward-turn- 
ing kilt-plaits in the front, held down by 
large patch pockets below the belt. This 
was made of a réséda Scotch mixture, and 
was quite plain in the back. Another made 
of brown cheviot had box-plaits in the front 
only, the back plain but belted. Quite the 
most interesting suits shown for boys, pass- 
ing by the conventional Russian and sailor 
effects, were those made in the style known 
as “Rugby.” This consists of knickers 
made with little fulness, and fastened into 
rather wide bands at the knees with sev- 
eral buttons. The semi-fitted coat is as 
long as the Norfolk jacket, and has four 
large patch pockets on the fronts of the 
single-breasted coat; all of them fastened 
up to the coat with a single button and 
buttonhole. The back of this Rugby coat, 
in its several variations, consists of a 
straight unseamed portion with a shallow 
stitched-on yoke, having the fulness at the 
waist-line gathered into a flatly stitched 
belt that is visible only at the back. This 
is an admirable suit for all kinds of sports, 
and it is not so heavy in appearance as is 
the Norfolk wita its set-on plaits. 
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ICROSBY 


MAKER OF LADIES‘ SMART HATS 


Is Now Displaying 


Fall Models fr All Occasions 











Special Attention is called to 
our Select Line of Distinctive 
Walking Hats, Toques and Tur- 
bans and to our Mourning Goods 


4. Spencer Croshy & Cao. 


36-38 West 20th Street 
New York City 


If not on sale at your local shop write us and 
we will be glad to tell you where ‘Crosby’ 
Hats may be purchased. 











Plymouth 
Furs 


(Grade Mark) 


Made from lustrous pelts 
by expert furriers, “Plymouth 
Furs” have for years been the 
standard high grade furs of 
America. 


Style Book C Free 
on Request 

Our new Style Book is ready 
to mail. It is the best and 
most complete fur book pub- 
lished, and will be sent free, 
on request. It contains all 
kinds of reliable furs for 
Men, Women and Children, 
at prices varying from $5 to 
$8000 


iring and Renovation of 
urs at reasonable prices 


Plymouth Fur Co. 
Dep't C Minneapolis, Minn. 





AUGUST DAYS IN 
STAGELAND 


(Continued from page 32.) 


that most difficult task of joining comedy 
and pathos so that each touched the other 
without artistic interference and—like all 
players of his calibre—he so lived his char- 
acter that one sometimes forgot that he 
was of “the land of make-believe.” 

It would be unfair to Winchell Smith to 
assert that without Mr. Matthews “Love 
Among the Lions” might have faltered, yet 
one cannot but feel that to the player quite 
as much as to the playwright was due the 
popular approval bestowed oh the first two 
nights. Mr. Anstey’s novel does not offer 
enough material to sustain interest through- 
out four fairly long acts, and to the fact 
that Mr. Smith is often compelled to intro- 
duce trivial incidents, retarding continued 
action, is due the unnecessary length of the 
comedy. Nevertheless, despite this attempt 
to spread the thin plot over too great an 
area, the play is one of distinct charm and 
would surely gain in merit if shortened. 

Timid young men with matrimonial in- 
clinations who would enter the connubial 
state even under conditions trying to the 
courage are recommended to study the ex- 
periences of Theodore Saunders before 
completing arrangements. Young Saunders 
—by profession a tea-taster and by nature 
a coward—loved Lorano de Castro from a 
safe distance until he gathered sufficient 
spirit te make her acquaintance through en- 
gaging to take lessons in elocution of her 
step-father, Professor Charies Polkinson. 
Lorano, an emotional young woman hun- 
gering for newspaper notoriety, agreed 
quickly enough to marry Theodore, provid- 
ing he was willing to have the ceremony 
performed in a cage of lions at the circus, 
in Lendon Agricultural Hall. 

All that happened afterward bore direct- 
ly upon Theodore’s efforts to secure per- 
mission of the circus proprietor and the 
lion-tamer for the unique performance, and 
the final preparations of the participants— 
which culminated in Theadore’s fainting 
just as he was to leave his dressing-room 
for the arena and Lorano’s flight at the 
same moment, The final act—the best, in- 
trinsically and otherwise—in which the two 
young people find that they love each other 
deeply enough to marry under conventional 
conditions, was admirable, from every 
standpoint. 

Jane Oaker made the heroine of the 
comedy a flesh-and-blood creature of high- 
strunk nerves, and her playing in the con- 
cluding scenes, where she is in a state of 
semi-hysteria, was convincingly realistic and 
natural. Ernest Stallard as the pompous 
professor of elocution, J. E. Miltern in the 
character of the lion-tamer, and Clarence 
Handyside as the rough circus-proprietor, 
were thoroughly competent in réles of im- 
portance. May Blayney was weak in her 
dialect, and her Mlle. Léonie, the lion- 
tamer’s colleague, suffered correspondingly. 
The remainder of the cast, including Elsie 
Clarens, Richard Sterling, Ernest Cossart, 
George Barber, Amy Sumers, Ivan 
Simpson and George Spelvin, was accept- 
ably competent. “Love Among the Lions” 
has some excellent moments and A, E. 
Matthews many. They are both worth 


seeing. 


REBECCA OF SUNNYBROOK 
FARM 


«6 EBECCA of Sunnybrook Farm,” 
R that dear little personage whom 
Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin gave 
us to laugh and sob about in 
her Sunnybrook Farm stories, will come to 
New York in October under the guidance 
of Messrs Klaw and Erlanger. Rebecca of 
the drama is much the same Rebecca that 
appeared in the book. Mrs. Wiggin has 
snipped off a bit of the book characters 
here and there with the aid and assistance 
of Charlotte Thompson; but Rebecca, in 
the main, is the same person, and you'd 
never mistake her, despite the snipping. 
There isn’t much that one could describe 
as a plot. It’s just a story that concerns 
a young country girl who is “loaned” by 
her widowed mother to two maiden aunts 
to acquire an education, that she may be- 
come a school teacher and liquidate her 
father’s only bequest—a mortgage on the 
farm. Her arrival at the aunt’s home, her 
meeting with the children of her new 
neighborhood, her “robbing” of the family 
clothes basket in order to get a robe for 
the princess in an impromptu play, the con- 
sequent nursery d and running away 
from home, provide interest early in the 





play. Rebecca’s “growing up,” the death 
of the “grouchy” aunt and the betrothal, 
which comes near the close, hold interest 
tense to the last. 

Edith Taliaferro—according to the Bos- 
ton verdict—is adjudged to be a nearly per- 
fect Rebecca, while Archie Boyd, a char- 
acter actor, shares the lead and the honors 
with Miss Taliaferro. The rest of the cast 
as they will appear in New York are: 
Marie Day and Eliza Glassford as the 
Aunts, Ada Deaves as Mrs. Sawyer, Viola 
Fortescue as Mrs. Simpson, Edith Storey 
as Emma Jane Perkins, Violet Mersereau 
as Clara Simpson, and Etta Bryan, Sam 
Coit, Ernest Truex and Harry Brown in 
the remaining parts. 


“THE ARCADIANS” REOPENS 


HAT delightful musical comedy, 

“The Arcadians,” which de- 

served the long run it had last 

season, made its reappearance at 

the Knickerbocker Theatre a few evenings 

ago, freshly prepared for the out-of-town 

campaign shortly to begin. The tuneful 

music, bright lines and entertaining situa- 

tions were as welcome as before, and most 

of the principals who scored, during the 

piece’s first appearance here last winter, 
were again in evidence. 


MUSIC 


EARLY one year ago, in a spe- 

N cial article forecasting the opera 

season of 1909-10, Vogue pre- 

dicted the coming of the so- 
called “opera trust.” Late last spring this 
forecast was verified in the negotiations 
concluded with the acquiring of the Man- 
hattan Opera Company properties and con- 
tract rights by the older Metropolitan or- 
ganization and in the announcements of 
affiliations with the Chicago Grand Opera 
Company—then newly formed—and the 
Boston Opera Company. The final chapter 
of this unusual story of the unification of 
musical affairs has just been added—in an 
arrangement, between the Metropolitam 
Opera Company and Thomas Beecham, the 
English impressario, whereby the leading 
artists of the New York institution are to 
be available for future spring seasons of 
opera to be given in London at Drury 
Lane. 

Verily, it would seem that there is no 
limit to the extent to which combinations 
may extend. In the present instance it 
is not unlikely, however, that for at least 
a time the musical patrons of this country 
will profit by the situation as it now stands. 
Ordinarily, such a thing as a “trust” is ad- 
judged inimical to the best interests of the 
people, and though it may appear an 
anomaly, it really looks as though the 
“opera trust” is to be a “good trust.”” Cer- 
tainly, if the directors of the Metropolitan 
carry out their announced intentions, ‘no 
one will have cause to do other than, give 
forth thanks for opportunities to hear the 
best opera under conditions calculated to 
insure permanence. 

Up to the present, with scant exception, 
most of the opera heard outside of the 
few large cities has been inferior in qual- 
ity and expensive at almost any price. 
Now, we are told, it is the purpose of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, and its al- 
lied companies, to so subdivide the United 
States territory that music lovers in the 
smaller cities and towns may have the 
privilege of hearing operatic performances 
of the highest quality at prices within the 
reach of all. Of course this does not mean 
that those accustomed to the popular-prices 
variety of opera can pay the old-time small 
fees for superior presentations, but that 
the best may be had, instead of the com- 
monplace, at figures not considered exces- 
sive. 

At all events, there is evidence in abund- 
ance to warrant the belief that the world’s 
greatest singers and conductors will be per- 
manently at the disposal of the American 
public—that the Metropolitan forces can 
now make contracts for practically all of 
the newest operatic novelties, fresh from 
the pens of European and American com- 
posers. Inasmuch as the Metropolitan 
Opera Company can guarantee an_  in- 
creased number of performances to prin- 
cipals, orchestra players, chorus, ballet and 
composers (for theit works) it is apparent 
that they will obtain first and exclusive 
rights to the services of whomever or what- 
ever it appears desirable or essential to 
obtain. If this consolidation marks the in- 
ception of monopoly, it introduces, as well, 
the beginning of standardization—the whole 
country. 

















YOUR MIRROR TELLS THE TALE , 


The first chapter of a very interest- 
ing story will be told by your mirror 


Bea “How to Attain or 
Retain Beauty of Complexion.” 

Aubry Sisters’ Beautifier 
Is a delightfully dainty, harmless, 
scientific preparation that does what 
powder is meant to do and more. 
Gives the skin a smooth. clear white 
texture without its presence being 
noticeable. It cleanses the pores, rounds 
out the face by nourishing the under- 


heads, freckles, tan. sunburn, and all 
skin irritations. Highly desirable for 
men after shaving. 


2Se SOc and 75c 
Aubry Sisters’ Beautifier Tint 


When used with Aubry Sisters’ Beautifier 
blends so perfectly with the nature! complexion 
_— itis | invisible. It $5 the finishing touch 

to miladi's toilet. 25c & 

meee preparations like -y oP aad Cold 

C-eam. Greas-less Cream. Soap, 7 
Tooth Powder, Talcum Powder. and Hae Tonic 
possess a ot merit that has made them 
‘amens all over the world. 

Temonstrations in leadirg stores in principal 
—_ have heen and are stl] preving the effivien- 
vt these ideal toilet accessories. 
yous dustens ax by mail on receipt of 


price erenteed or mumey re- 
inded. 7 Sattacsion qurrentced orm request. 


AUBRY SISTERS, 
200 W. 28rd S#., N.Y. (ity. 























CHARMING 
DINNER GOWN 


for School Misses 
Chiffon voile over satin messaline. Trim- 


ming hand embroidered and Irish lace. 
May be had in pale blue, pink, or white, 


MRS. COPELAND 


334 Fifth Ave., New York 
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“Onyx” Hosiery 


Trade Mark 
Silk - 


In every walk of life One 
Od ject animate, or inanimate, is 
the best in its class, so it 1s with 


«On yn” Silk Hosiery 


You can brush aside all ef- 
forts to win your favor to any 
other Silk Hosiery— 


Thousands have tried to find 
a better, but always return to 


«Onyx Hosiery, on which we stamp our Trade-mark, which means 
**Here you get honest value for your money.”’ 


There are no adulterations, all «Onyx *’ SILK HOSIERY is 


Pure Silk, and strengthened by every known improvement. 


The selection offered is very broad; to find just what you want is an 
easy task, and if you select any of the Styles described below, you will 
surely be satisfied. 


Silk Hose for Women 


106. Women’s “Onys”’ Pure Thread Silk— the 


498. “Onyx” Pure Thread Silk. in Black and All 
Extraordinary Value—Best Made in 


Colors, of extra length with a “WIDE TOP” and 








“SILKLISLE GARTER TOP” and SOLE. 

This “Onyx” Silk number is Twenty-nine inches 
long, and Extra Wide and Elastic at Top, while the 
“GARTER TOP” and SOLE of SILKLISLE give 
extra strength at the points of wear, preventing Gar- 
ters from cutting, and toes from going through. 





America 
every possible shade or color—Black, White, Tan, 
Gold, Copenhagen Blue, Wistaria, Amethyst, Taupe, 
Bronze, American Beauty, Pongee — all colors to 
match shoe or gown. Every pair guaranteed. 


‘ $2.25 per pair. 


Silk Hose for Men 


315. “Onyx” Pure Thread Silk, Black and All 
Colors. Fine gauge with Lisle Sole. An Extra good 
quality. $1.00 per pair. 


Sold at the quality shops. 


620. “Onyx” Pure Thread Silk, Black and All 
Colors, medium weight, with “Onyx” Lisle Lined Sole 
—insuring satisfactory service. $1.50 per pair. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, 


we will direct you to nearest dealer. Write to Department I. 


Lor a &F Taylor Wholesale Distributors Ni CW XY OF k 
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—reach out! 
Try these Toilet Articles 





SANITOL 


Face Cream 


The one perfect Face Cream, which softens 
and cools the skin. It opens and purifies 
the pores, is absorbed instantly by the 
pores, and is an absolute protection against 
sunburn, freckles and windburn. A cream 
that contains no grease. Will not promote 
the growth of fair, is pure white and 
strongly antiseptic. 
2sc everywhere. 





SANITOL 
Face Powder 


A delightful dressing for the face and 
skin A complexion beautifier, smooth, 
soft and soothing. Its use clears the skin 
of blemishes, remains on the face unde- 
tected. Composed of the finest and purest 
ingredients. Three tints: flesh, white, 
brunette. 25 cents everywhere. 





SANITOL 
Pure Cold Cream 


A superfine cleansing cream, pure white, 
that keeps soft and sweet. _ grease 
cream from the finest ingredients to 
be used as a massage or dressing for the 
skin. It smooths out roughened surfaces 
tones up flabby skin, removes the dust an 
dirt from the pores, leaving them perfectly 
clean. 
25 cents everywhere. 
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T an age when most men no longer 
expect promotion to posts of 
arduous executive work, Mrs. 

; Ella Flagg Young became super- 
intendent of the Chicago Public Schools, 
with 6,000 teachers and a quarter of a 
million pupils under her charge. Now at 
sixty-five, and after eighteen months in her 
new sphere of work, she is generally recog- 
nized as having proved her exceptional fit- 
ness for the huge task. It is her distinc- 
tion to be the only woman occupying such 
a place in the school 
system of a great com- 
munity. 

Mrs. Flagg is io 
large measure the pro- 
duct of the school sys- 
tem which she has 
been called upon to 
administer, for not 
only is she a graduate 
of the Chicago High 
and Normal Schools, 
but most of her pro- 
fessional career has 
been connected with 
the public school sys- 
tem of that city. She 
has passed through all 
the grades in the 
teaching force, and 
has reached the head 
of the system by a 
process of slow but 
sure promotion. Per- 
haps the crowning evi- 
dence of her special 
gift as teacher and 
administrator lies in 
the fact that she de- 
liberately left the pub- 
lic school system for 
a time to engage in 
other work, and re- 
turned to it at the 
call of the authorities, 
because they saw in 
her exactly the quali- 
ties that they needed. 
She was graduated at 
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seventeen, and as a 
young woman she be- a 
gan teaching a prim- bay 


ary school at a salary 
of $25 a month. She 
was promoted to one 
of the grammar 
schools, thence to a high school, thence to 
the principalship of an elementary school, 
and finally, when Dr. E. Benjamin An- 
drews was superintendent of the Chicago 
Public Schools, she became one of his dis- 
trict superintendents. Mrs. Flagg is a 
woman of strong convictions, and energetic 
personality, and accordingly she found her- 
seld in disagreement with her superiors in 
office. Rather than continue in a post 
where she could not be thoroughly loyal to 
her chief, she voluntarily retired from the 
work, and it was generally supposed that 
her career in relation to the public school 
system of Chicago was at an end. 

President Harper of the University of 
Chicago, seeing in the retiring district 
superintendent the kind of material he 
needed, called her to an associate professor- 
ship. When, however, her immediate su- 
perior resigned his post in the university 
she felt that loyalty to the ideals which she 
held in common with him required her re- 
tirement. Soon after she was recalled to 
the public school system, and she now dis- 
tinguished herself as principal of the Nor- 
mal School. Her elevation to the superin- 
tendency of the system came when she was 
entering her sixty-fourth year, and instantly 
she was one of the most discussed women 
in the country, since her post and her 
salary were such as no other woman in the 
teaching profession had hitherto attained. 
A man who has been connected with the 
public schools of Chicago for half a cen- 
tury is quoted as saying that Mrs. Young 
is the only superintendent who ever com- 
pletely dominated the situation. She has won 
the confidence of her 6,000 subordinates, 
and has managed in the first eighteen 
months of her incumbency to keep on live- 
able terms with whatever antagonistic 
forces she has encountered, so that the 
school system has presented an aspect of 
unaccustomed serenity. One of the wisest 
sentiments quoted of Mrs. Young is her 
declaration against the “don’t” method of 
handling children. She said: 

“I have seen the hands of children fall 
almost mechanically on the rulers and pen- 
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Photo by Paul Thompson 
Mrs. Ella Flagg Young 


By E. N. VALLANDIGHAM 


cils which the teacher was charging them 
not to touch. The situation to be met is to 
make the child think of what he can do, 
not what he cannot do. . . This new 
point of view of the teacher’s duty makes 
the work of the class-room less wearing. 
Every child is to be made captain of his 
soul, instead of there being one conscience 
and that the teacher’s. You will see that 
with the new genera- 
” tion of teachers the 
wi an te corners of the mouth 
& are turned up instead 
é of down,” 
' Many academic 
©  honorg have come to 
= Mrs. Young. She has 
been president of the 
Illinois State -Teach- 
ers’ Association, she 
has just received the 
degree of LL.D. from 
the State University, 
and at -the July con- 
vention of the Na- 
tional Educational As- 
sociation, at Boston, 
she was made presi- 
dent of the organiza- 
tion for the year 
1911. It is not to be 
supposed that a 
woman so conspicu- 
ous has escaped criti- 
cism or failed to make 
enemies, and some of 
those who opposed 
her elevation to the 
last named honor 
charged her friends 
with the grossest elec- 


EXCEPTIONAL LEADER 


measure to overcome the almost inevitable 
tendency of a great educational machine to 
grind on relentlessly to the destruction of 
essential individuality in its component 
parts. No other woman of sixty-five and 
few men of that age in educational or other 
work are carrying such an administrative 
burden as Mrs. Young seems to bear with 
a sort of triumphant lightness, 


A NEW HISTORY 


ROFESSOR EDWARD CHAN- 

Pp NING, of Harvard, in consulta- 
tion with Susan J. Ginn, Mas- 

ter’s Assistant in. the Hyde 

School, Boston,” has written an elementary 
school history of the United States, bearing 
the title “Elements of United States His- 
tory” (The Macmillan Company, 90 cents 
net), which undertakes to tell our political, 


social, industrial, and military story from 


the beginning in about 350 pages—a task, 
indeed. We think the author might have 
been just a little more specific as to the 
origin of party names, and some might 
take exception to the account of the trusts 
given in the latter part of the book. Pro- 
fessor Channing has executed very well a 
difficult task, but we suspect that elemen- 
tary history will either disappear from the 
lower grades of the schools or be treated 
in some radically different fashion. 

Note.—With a view to ascertaining the 
opinions of, readers as to preparatory edu- 
cation, Vogue hereby invites those inter- 
ested in the subject to indicate in letters 
of not more than two hundred words each 
their ideal of what a preparatory school 
should be. Vogue will publish in a future 
issue such letters as seem most significant 
and suggestive, with or without the names 
of the writers, according as they may indi- 
cate in sending the communcations. 
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tioneering tricks, 
She has done a 
man’s work with 
distinguished suc- 
cess ever since 
she came out at 
the head of the 
list in an exam- 
ination for pro- 
motion to a pub- 
lic school princi- 
palship, in which 
she was the only 
woman. The very 
fact of her having 
conspicuously suc- 
ceeded in such a 
sphere has doubt- 
less aroused some 
jealousy, while 
her personal vigor, 
although softened 
by tact, has at 
times raised oppo- 
sition to her plans 
and methods. Per- 
haps one of the 
most important 
secrets of her ad- 
ministrative s u c- 
cess is to be found 
in her quoted 
opinion: 

“Where there 
are 6,000 teachers 
there must be 
rules, but I think 
the most useful 
part of my work 


response. 


schools a 


is to find out 
where rules should 
be broken. ‘ 


Flexibility is neces- 
sary, and the su- 
perintendent 
should know when 
to be flexible.” 

It is this convic- 
tion that has en- 
abled her in some 





EDUCATIONAL 


EALIZING the perplexity that sooner or 
later confronts every family in the coun- 
try when the question of “which school 

for the boy or girl?” arises, Vogue has estab- 
lished an Educational Bureau. 
to aid the readers of Vogue in choosing prep- 
atory Schools for their children, and to furnish 
detailed information about colleges, technical 
schools, etc. Parents wishing such information 
may address the head of the Educational Bu- 
reau with full assurance that their letters will 
receive thoughtful consideration and prompt 


NQUIRERS should indicate as fully and 
clearly as possible the character of the 
school they are seeking, the preferred 

geographical situation, the limit of cost con- 
templated, and all other details which may 
guide the Bureau in giving accurate and help- 
tul information. 


VERY inquiry will be answered by a per- 
sonal letter from the head of the Bureau, 
giving all the information at his com- 

mand, and indicating several schools which are 
best fitted to the requirements as stated. The 
Bureau will also take steps to place corres- 
pondents in immediate communication with 
the authorities of such schools. 


OGUE is thoroughly equipped to under- 
take this work. t 

reau is well oapanier’. and is provided 

with ge gpg fi 

1 over América. 


, | ‘HERE is no charge for this service. It 


is offered gratis to the subscribers 
and friends of Vogue. 


LL communications should be addressed 
as follows: 
Educational Bureau 
The Vogue Co., 443 Fourth Ave., New York 
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Its purpose is 


he Educational Bu- 


es of information about 
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@ This new model made to order 
in rough cheviot one hundred 
dollars. In the new smooth “‘peau 
de soiree’ ten dollars more. 


@If you can send us a suit or 
lining that fits, we will guarantee 
a satisfactory costume. 





wee mason sq yd NEw YORK. 


























HERRMANN’S 


PERMANENT HAIR WAVE 


Patented Feb. 1910 
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Herrmann’s Improved Permanent Hair-Wave 


means imparting a Wave, to the straightest hair, which in Dura and Appearance cannot 
be distinguished from seewelts Wavy Hair. Herrmann’s Wa Hair becomes curlier in 
rain, or sea air. 


--- NO MORE NIGHTLY HAIR CURLERS - - - 
Fee to wave head all around - - - $30 
Front only - - - $20 
Time—3 to 4 hours—no further trouble. 


Py A Home Outfit is also provided for ladies’ own use. Price $15. A 
i perfect Family Waver does away with Hair breaking tortures, Nightly Curling and 
Waving, cannot bern or otherwise injure your hair. Easy to use. 


For iliustrated booklet apply to 


P. HERRMANN 


Telephone 2291 Madison 








pe 18 West 33rd St., New York 
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THE NOSE PORES 


How to reduce them 


Complexions, otherwise flawless, are 
often ruined by conspicuous nose pores. 
The blood supply in the nose is compara- 
tively poor, therefore does not keep the 
pores open as they should be. Instead they 
clog up, collect dirt and become enlarged. 









Begin to-night to use this treatment. 


Wring a washcloth from very hot water, 
lather it with Woodbury’s Facial Soap and 
hold it to your face. Do this several times, 
then when the heat has expanded the pores 


of your skin, rub in a good lather of Wood- Tue Buoop Surrty 
bury’s Facial Soap. Rub it in. Then rinse 0% 7H Nose is nok 
thoroughly in cooler water, then dash cold THEREFORE Dogs NoT 


‘ KEEP THE PoRES OPEN 

water on the nose for several minutes. AS THEY SHOULD BE. 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap cleanses the pores and acts as a stimulant. As new 
skin forms, this treatment with Woodbury’s Facial Soap gradually reduces the 
enlarged pores, causes them to contract, making them practically inconspicuous. 
The skin on the nose becomes as refined in texture as your cheeks. 


Commence to-day ,to get its benefits 


Use Woodbury’s Facial Soap regularly, persistently. It costs 
2sc. a cake. No one hesitates at the price after their first cake. 
As a matter of fact, it is not as expensive as it sounds, for it is 
solid soap—all soap. It wears from two to three times as 
long as the ordinary soap. 

For four cents in stamps, we will send you a sample 
cake of Woodbury’s Facial pore. For ten cents we 
will send you a sam le of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, ¢# 
Woodbury’s Facial Cream and Woodbury’s Facial @ corarte, 
Powder. Write today. , 2 


Tue Anprew Jercens Co., y I Coates ten cents 
2602 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, O. y a of AY s 
5 Woodbury’s Facial Powder. 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap o Bae 


Street 
For sale by dealers everywhere. A= 

















CONCERNING ANIMALS 


ing as definitely settling the question, since 
any such assumption would render him 
ridiculous. Meanwhile, it were well for 
everyone to look carefully into this im- 
portant subject, remembering always the 
scientific imbroglio aroused by the Darwin 
discoveries. 








pai tiE Pope has given 
5 great cheer to the 
anti-vivisectionists by 
his stern rebuke of a 
parish priest in Ter- 
raic, near Spoleto, 
who had been guilty 
of wanton cruelty to 
a number of birds. 
The priest in question 
had invented an aeroplane with adjustable 
wings, identical to those of the swallows. 
In an interview the inventor explained that 


THE DOG’s BATH 


Dog washing is treated intelligently in a 
recent issue of the “Dog Journal,” several 
valuable don'ts being given. Among these 
is one in regard to puppies—that they 





should never be washed before they are 
weaned; nor should dogs afflicted with 
eczema, or other parasitic skin trouble, be 
washed until the malady is cured, as the | 
bath, instead of soothing or correcting these 
troubles, irritates the skin and aggravates | 
them. When a bath is desirable have 
everything in readiness before beginning | 
operations, a proper provision including | 
good, pure soap, rough towels and two/ 
tubs of water—one warm and the other 
lukewarm. Wash the head first, then wet 
the whole body, pouring the water on) 
slowly from some small utensil. If the 
dog is timid about water, speak to him en- | 
couragingly. After a thorough wetting, the | 
soap is used and worked up into a good 
stiff lather, friction being applied up and 
down each limb, as well as on the trunk, 
until thoroughly cleaned. Rinse with the 
water in the second tub, the temperature | 
of which should be slightly cooler. Then | 
lift the dog out, squeezing what water you | 
can from his coat, and allow the dog to/ 
shake himself. Finally, give him a strong 
rubbing with the towels. 


he had studied the flight of swallows, and 
admitted having cut off the wings of sev- 
eral live birds and having replaced them 
with mechanical wings which permitted the 
birds to fly. The priest added that the 
birds were, indeed, martyrs to science, but 
— that it was indispensable that they be tor- 
tured, as it was necessary to test his in- 
vention and he had not the money to build 
models. The correspondent of a British 
journal further relates that when the Pope 
read the interview he wired the Bishop of 
Spoleto, threatening severe punishment to 
the parish priest if he again resorted to 
these cruel and barbarous methods. The 
inventor was in turn warned by the Bishop 
that the Pope would deprive him of his 
right to celebrate mass if he continued his 
experiments in such a manner. At the 
same time the Pope sent a sum of money 
to enable the priest to build models, as 
His Holiness wished to encourage aviation 
as well as to prevent cruelty. 


OU may sit at ease in an armchair 
and direct the fitting and draping 

of your gowns if you possess a 

Pneumatic Form. 


POLICE TO AID ANIMALS 












































































A very important development in the 
metropolis was the general order issued in 
July by Police Commissioner William F. 
Baker, directing the police force to pay 
special attention to cases of cruelty to ani- 
mals, particularly to horses drawing over- 
loaded vehicles or suffering from sores, 
lameness or other ills. Finding that the 
Commissioner and likewise the Mayor were 
desirous of utilizing the police to enforce 
the laws against cruelty to dumb creatures, 
the editor of this department wrote to the 
Commissioner, bringing to his attention the 
merciless cruelty of the foreign peddlers of 
the Bronx, many of whom get their stp- 
plies from Harlem market. In sparsely 
settled regions above the Harlem River the 
main reliance of many households is upon 
these produce peddlers. The districts sup- 
plied by these men are great and, not in- 
frequently, beside a heavy load of produce, 
the poor horses are compelled to draw two 
and three men in the wagon. A prompt 
reply was received from the Commissioner's 
office, stating that the complaint would be 
investigated immediately. As there are 
eight th d_ poli spread over 
Greater New York, it can readily be seen 
that, even though only twenty-five per cent. 
of them delight in obeying the Commis- 
sioner’s orders, an enormous amount of 
good can be accomplished. If the A. S. 
P. C. A. with its handful of agents can in 
a single month (in addition to the other 
work performed) arrest and prosecute as 
many as 200 drivers, suspend from work 
more than 600 horses and cause to be shot 
goo more that are disabled beyond re- 
covery, what an immense number of horses 
can thousands of policemen befriend. It 
is noticeable, since the Commissioner’s or- 
der, that the police appear to be noticing 
overloading—a new thing for the metro- 
politan traffic. 


DISCIPLINING A CRUEL OFFICER 


A police officer of the mounted. traffic | 
squad thought to cure his horse, Monte, of 
automobile fright by striking him over the 
head with his nightstick. A woman passer- 
by preferred charges against the man, John 
E. Copeland by name, that resulted in his 
arrest. At his trial he offered as extenuat- 
ing evidence the amazing information that 
he was only following a custom that he 
said prevailed in the west—breaking bottles 
of warm water over the heads of terrified 
horses. When they feel the warm fluid 
running over them they think they are 
bleeding to death and are so engrossed 
with this possibility that they forget their 
terror of automobiles or whatever else 
frightened them! ‘This queer pica, how- 
ever, did not save the accused from being 
unhorsed, fined thirty days’ pay and sent 
to the Mercer Street Police Station—which, 
because of the strict discipline maintained 
there, is called the Penitentiary. The Police 
Commissioner stated that had the woman 
(who brought the complaint) appeared at 
the trial, the punishment would have been 
even more severe. 


ADIES who have their dressmaking 
done at home need not stand for 

hours, nor undress forty times a 
day at the dressmaker’s request to “Just 
tet me try this once more, please.” 





HOT WEATHER HORSE ADVICE 


That well-informed lover of horses, Mrs. 
Huntington Smith, continually publishes 
many directions for the proper care of 
these creatures of burden, her hot-weather 
suggestions laying stress upon horses being 
allowed to drink a little at a time, but fre- 
quently. If hot and tired the animal should 
be relieved of his harness and allowed to 
rest a little before he is watered. Do not 
turn the full force of a hose on him and 
thus suddenly chill his chest, legs and back, 
but sponge his head and neck. If at all 
possible, and it usually is, remove a horse’s 
harness during his noonday meal, and, 
while the hot weather continues, it pays to 
allow him a two hours’ rest, as he works 
the better for this relief. One of the 
happy effects of the eight-hour working day 
is that horses in many trades also share, 
with their masters, the benefit of the in- 
creased opportunities for recuperation. 


VIVISECTION A FIERCELY DEBATED SUBJECT 


The general lack of information in re- 
gard to vivisection was exemplified in a 
review of a work on the Humane Move- 
ment, which appeared recently in the “Sur- 
vey,” the organ of the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society. The reviewer referred to the 
fact that the author touched lightly on con- 
troversial questions and then went on to 
make the amazing statement that “‘doubtless 
many will be disappointed to learn that the 
question of vivisection has not been definite- 


RATS AND AGRICULTURE 


Indiana is one of the latest States to 
make war upon rats, a round-up of these 
destructive rodents having been made a few 





ly settled by the author”—who, by the weeks ago. The farmers, merchants, poul- 
way, is not a physician. It is truly sur- try growers and grain dealers who are the 
prising to find any intelligent reviewer principal sufferers from the rat’s depreda- 


imagining that a practice that is hotly de- 
bated within the medical profession, and 
which has powerful medical advocates for 
and against it, flourishing societies that 
urge its abolition and others for its de- 
fence, can be settled out of hand by a 
college professor! Their germ theory of 
disease causations and cure, which is the 
excuse for vivisection, is destined to travel 
a thorny road of fierce controversy for 
some time to come. Discreet, indeed, is the 
non-medical author whe refrains from pos. 


tions, took a leading part in the crusade, 
encouraged thereto by the success that has 
attended similar undertakings in Manila 
and San Francisco, It is estimated that 
Pats destroy crops in the United States to 
the extent of $200,000,000 annually. 


PNEU FORM COMPANY 
322 Fifth Avenue New York 


All below timings ‘on same size form 


[Note.—Communications concerning ani- 
tals or birds and all phases of their protec- 
tion should be specially addressed to Mrs. 
Josephine Redding, into whose care this col- 
wmn has been commitied.] 








Nurses Outfitting 
ASSOCIATION 
52 West 39th Street 
Near sth Avenue New York 
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Uniforms 
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Maids 
For 
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Street 











Uniforms 
Aprons 
Collars 
Cuffs 
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Don’t Let Your 


Hair Become Thin 


The principal cause of 
hair coming out is dandruff 
—and the principal cause of 
dandruff is neglect to pro- 
perly cleanse the. scalp and 
at the same time leave it in 
a healthy condition. 


Use Tudor Shampoo Powders 


They will preserve and beau- 
tify the hair, cleanse the scalp 
and eradicate dandruff. 

Twelve in a box. Each pow- 
der sufficient for a good sham- 


poo. 
No other shampoo prepara- 


tion so convenient, satisfying 
and safe. 
Sent prepaid upon rereipt of 50 


cents in stamps and the name of 
your loval dealer. W'site to-day. 


Regal Chemical Co., Boston, Mass, 
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A REGIME 
OF YOUNG QUEENS 


(Continued from page 10.) 


Once, when Don Jaime was still in swad- 
dling clothes, they arrived early one morn- 
ing by automobile in the “very loyal city 
of Seville.” They at once drove to the 
Church of San Gil, in the Macarena, one 
of the humblest quarters of the city, where 
the image of the Virgin of Hope is the 
favorite object of invocation for poor 
jmothers. Aside from this attraction for 
Andalusian women, the church is of great 
historic interest. A panting policeman, who 
had recognized the occupants of the motor, 
when it had stopped at the inn, made for 
the church, ventre 4 terre, and arrived at 
the door, hardly able to speak. There the 
sacristan met him and this pithy dialogue 
occurred: 

“Where is the priest?” 

“Not here.” 

“The assistant priest?” 

“Gone home.” 

“The organist?” 

“Gone to the market to buy his lunch.” 

Then the breathless official gasped out: 
“It is the Queen! She is coming to San 
Gil! She is almost here!”’ 

“Caramba!” shrieked the sacristan, al- 
most fainting. “The Queen is coming, and 
there is no one to play the Royal March!” 

Presently the Queen, King Alfonso, and 
little Jaime arrived, but the Macarena 
women did not trouble themselves about the 
Sacristan’s embarrassment. Hundreds of 
mothers with infants in their arms col- 
lected as if by magic and greeted the Queen 
with such shouts of delight that the strains 
of the march would not have been heard if 
they had been played. 

King Alfonso is an intimate friend of 
Prince Arthur of Connaught, in spite of 
the fact that the latter’s sister, Princess 
Victoria, omce rejected the King’s suit, 
after she had taken one glance at his photo- 
graph. 

Queen Victoria Eugénie still enjoys the 
boyish, sentimental love her husband first 
gave her, and as that husband, in his ideas, 
in his reading, in his sports, and in his 
manners, is so very English, her influence 
has undoubtedly acc ted for much in his 
firm support of the Canalejas Ministry in 
its struggle with the Vatican. Moreover, 
she diplomatically handles a most difficult 
situation at the Spanish Court in a frank- 
ness of manner and an honesty of purpose 
which quite disarms the intrigues and jeal- 
ousies that surround her. 





ELIZABETH OF BELGIUM 


On many points, both physically and in- 
teHectually, Queen Elizabeth of the Bel- 
gians has much in common with Queen 
Mary. Neither is statuesquely beautiful, 
but both are moderately good-looking and 
have excellent figures. To the practical 
attainments of Queen Mary, however, 
Queen Elizabeth adds others, more or less 
pertaining to the imagination. She is the 
daughter of the late Duke Charles Theo- 
dore of Bavaria, celebrated as an oculist, 
and, indeed, she herself holds the degree 
of Doctor of Medicine, conferred upon her 
by the University of Leipzig. 

Her early married life with the nephew 
of the late King Leopold, it is reported, 
was not particularly happy, for if Prince 
Albert possessed the unmistakable Coburg 
nose, he also had that other Coburg char- 
acteristic—of occasionally straying from his 
own fireside. In spite of the fact that she 
had already borne him three children, the 
Princess returned to her parents in Munich 
in 1907, declaring her intention of never 
revisiting Belgium. The next year, how- 
ever, the couple were reconciled, and now 
King Albert is a most model husband and 
father. It is not known by what means 
the reconciliation was effected. It is known, 
however, that the Belgians are extremely 
proud of both their new King and Queen, 
and that the former is not only contented, 
but happy, in allowing himself to be swayed 
by the mind of the very intellectual woman 


“who is his wife. 


Her late uncle by marriage was fond of 
calling his niece a “bas-bieu,” but it was 
noticed that he had a wholesome regard for 
her refinement. if not for her prudery, and 
judiciously curbed his somewhat broad con- 
versation in her presence. She is a woman 
who finds her greatest happiness in doing 
for those dear to her rather than in hav- 
ing them do for her. She waits on her 
husband “by inches,” as the saying goes, 
brings him his letters, answers many of 
them, and reads to him nightly, principally 
from English, German, and French news- 
papers. Scientific periodicals in these lan- 
guages also form a large part of their read- 


ing and discussion, and he has learned to 
accept her dominance with good grace. To 
all appearances, by her energy, her atten- 
tiveness, and her unfailing enthusiasm, she 
is the ideal consort such an easy-going, 
phlegmatic giant requires to keep him up to 
the mark. 


THE LITTLE DUTCH QUEEN 


The marriage of Queen Wilhelmina, 
which for several years was childless, has 
given rise to rumors from time to time of 
her unhappiness; but these rumors have 
been istently d d by the Dutch, 
whose enthusiasm and pride in their young 
Queen is a worthy tribute to the house of 
Orange-Nassau. When, in the spring of 
1909, little Princess Juliana came, they suc- 
cessfully concealed their disappointment 
(that she was net a boy) by vociferous re- 
joicings in their homes and public places. 
Secretly, the Dutch believe that his Satanic 
Majesty, owing to the supplications of his 
Teutonic Majesty, is manoeuvering to se- 
cure the Lowlands for the German Empire. 


THEIR MAJESTIES OF RUSSIA AND ITALY 
DOMESTICATED TYPES 


To such a great age did their fathers 
live, that King Gustaf of Sweden and Fred- 
erik vi1r of Denmark really belong to the 
generation of the late King Edward, and 
their wives, Queen Victoria and Queen 
Lowisa, are of the type made so familiar 
by Queen Alexandra during Edward vit’s 
brief reign. But, perhaps for reasons of 
environment rather than age, this type may 
also be found in the younger generation as 
represented by the German Empress, the 
Czarina, and the Queen of Italy. These 
three have absolute control over the tradi- 
tional sphere of woman’s occupation as to 
household matters and the primary educa- 
tion of their children. Beyond this, except 
for their regular duties at Court functions, 
the influence of these royal ladies is not 
of a character to invite comparison with 
the younger queens, whose education, inde- 
pendence of thought and original character 
form the main subject of this paper. 

The German Empress believes in and 
practises the functions of the German 
housewife, and, beyond the realm of her 
personal, domestic domain in the three 
“K’s,” previously alluded to, is ever sub- 
servient to her War Lord, The Czarina, 
who is a daughter of the Grand Duke of 
Hesse, looks upon life from a similar point 
of view, and so does Queen Elena of Italy, 
who, although a Montenegran princess, had 
a German governess and early absorbed the 
principles of German domestic education. 





NORWAY'S PRETTY CONSORT THOROUGHLY OF 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


In the new Kingdom of Norway, how- 
ever, we have the type of “the new queen” 
if not of the new woman. She was Princess 
Maud, the third daughter of Edward vit., 
and is married to the second son of the 
present King of Denmark. She is just six 
years her husband’s senior. Before his 
election as King of Norway, by the separa- 
tion of the Scandinavian monarchies five 
years ago, they spent much of their time 
in England, and there, in 1903, their only 
son was born at Sandringham. When the 
Danish prince, his father, took the Nor- 
wegian royal title of Haakon vit, a Nor- 
wegian name was also given to the little 
Prince. Instead of Prince Alexander, he 
became known as Prince Olaf. 

Mother, father and son have now ac- 
quired the customs of their new country, 
but as everybody knows the advanced réle 
that Norwegian women play in private and 
public life, it is ummecessary to particu- 
larize. Queen Maud’s influence would pos- 
sibly be more conspicuous were her ideas 
of the advanced positi of woman ex- 
pressed in less congenial surroundings. In 
Norway, however, her athletics and her ad- 
dresses to women’s clubs and her pro- 
nounced ideas on the co-operative function 
of her sex in home, business, and legislation 
are looked upon as a matter of course by 
the Norwegians, who would regard her as 
far behind the times were she otherwise. 

There is not = yg doubt that = 
younger generat of Queens, now reign- 
ing in Europe, will signally advance the 
condition of their sex, whether by strength 
of personality or on account of training 
and aspiration. Of course, this does not 
mean that they are all upon the same plane 
or look at woman’s position in life from 
the same point of view; indeed, in forma- 
tive influences there could be no greater 





mental cai 
Elizabeth of the Belgians and Queen Wil- 
helmina of the Netherlands. 
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Moved to 22 East 48th Street 








@ We are now in our new quarters, 
22 East 48th Street. 4 floors and 
basement (25x105), where our facil- 
ities and commodious establishment 
invite attention. 


@ We remind our patrons that we 
can execute an early order in 
September with special swiftness, 
before the Fall rush sets in. 





@ If you have immediate néeds, 
let us know them. 














| Duval & Eagan, 
_ 
| Tnyrorters. 








22 East 48th Street, New York 
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AFTER. 
NOON 
GOWN OF 
ORI FON 
FABRICS 


NEWS FROM PARIS 


informs us that the gown of 
black is to be more popular 
than ever this Fall. 


The exclusive 


“Griffon Fabrics” 


are specially adapted for the 
latest models in black gowns. 
The beautiful texture and finish 
of “Griffon Fabrics” com- 
mends them to the leaders 
of American society. Be sure 
that your own Fall wardrobe 
includes at least one gown 
made of the “Griffon Fabrics.” 
It will attract favorable atten- 
tion whenever you wear it. 


While women going into 
mourning find the “Griffon 
Fabrics" particularly suited 


for their needs, any gown of 
the “Griffon Fabrics” imparts 
a delightful air of distinction 
to the wearer. The leading 
New York modistes use the 
“Griffon Fabrics” extensively. 


“The Gown of Black” 


is the title of the latest Griffon Fash- 
jon Booklet. It has been written and 
illustrated by foremost New York 
fashion experts and designers. If you 
will send us the name of your favorite 
lepartment store, this “Griffon Fab- 
rie” Fashion Booklet will be sent free 
of charge and postpaid. Write for it 
to-day. 


ADDRESS 


GRIFFON COMPANY 
108 SPRING STREET 
NEW YORK 


ire a Fon pectute twenty 
combining all the “Tatrst serges. twill 
Sean. cheviots, etc. or 
selvedge every three yards. 
Geile a Ui soar decler ciect expels yon. 
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Miss Inez Mithoiland, who figured in the Shirtwaist Strike, 
is now active in London Suffrage circles 


THE MARCH OF THE 
SUFFRAGISTS 


London the Center of a Brisk Campaign 
Between the Suffragists and the ‘‘Antis”’ 
—The Faithful in Frequent Parade 


By 


they must take sides in the 

struggle now being waged in 

England between the Suffragists 
and the Anti-Suffragists. No longer is it 
a movement from which one can stand 
aside either from lack of interest or fear 
of ridicule. The numbers of those work- 
ing are steadily increasing, foolish militant 
methods are being dropped and wiser and 
more dignified courses prevail. Now peo- 
ple can show their colors bravely, urged 
thereto by the feeling that it is not fair to 
wait till the work is done. 

There are in England fourteen organized 
societies representing the 360,000 women 
who have openly declared for Woman Suf- 
frage, and these, backed by almost as many 
men, have petitioned Parliament urging the 
extension of the franchise. Meetings are 
being held everywhere, hardly a day passes 
without an advertised gathering in London, 
while bands of workers of both sexes are 
scouring the provinces. 

However, there is sti’l plenty of humor 
in the situation. If the Suffragists organ- 
ize a demonstration in one park, the anti- 
suffragists hasten to advertise one in an- 
other. Do the “antis” hold Trafalgar 
Square, the Suffragists circle around the 
throng beneath embroidered parasols bear- 
ing the legend, “Women Do Want the 
Vote.”. The latter make it a proud boast 
that in their ranks are women who will 
work for the Cause, cost them what it may; 
they hire no one, not even for carrying 
sandwich-boards, selling papers or distribut- 
ing leaflets. Volunteers are called for, and 
immediately ladies step from their carriages 
to carry bundles of newspapers, standing in 
the gutters beside frowsy men who are call- 
ing the wares of the “Antis.” And some- 
how they do it so graciously that when 


P EOPLE are beginning to feel that 





“BA @GRELA SRS BA’ 


they take your penny and hand you a copy 
of “Votes for Women,” you feel that a 
real favor is being conferred upon you. 
“Are you one of us?” they ask, in friend- 
ly, courteous manner, and if you, too, are 
not fighting openly for the cause it can 
only be admitted with a sense of shame. 

It is the unconscious recognition of the 
class of the majority of the workers that 
is stirring the public at last. The women 
who are doing actual manual labor in the 
cause are those who have not personally 
felt the disabilities under which woman- 
hood rests. They are fighting for their 
weaker sisters, so are untouched by bitter- 
ness, while stirred by the enthusiasm of 
humanity. 

Often the women who chalk the dead- 
wall rubric, “Votes for Women—Come to 
Our Great Demonstration,” are leaders in 
the social world, the petted daughters and 
wives of the rich, who have had since baby- 
hood hosts of servants at their beck. Yet 
now, for the good of the “Cause,” they are 
spending bodily strength, sacrificing re- 
serve, in chalking pavements! I saw one 
slender girl fastening on her heavy bag of 
newspapers at a Piccadilly Club and trem- 
bling as she passed out through the foot- 
man-guarded portals. “Of course I hate it, 
and of course it’s heavy,” she said scorn- 
fully to an interrogating friend, “but it all 
helps!” And she went bravely out, wear- 
ing across her breast the sash with its em- 
blazoned motto—“Votes for Women.” 

The assemblage for the last procession 
presented an extraordinary spectacle. Con- 
sidering the numbers dealt with (twenty 
th d were supposed to be in line) there 
was wonderfully little confusion. All the 
marchers knew the number of their sec- 
tions and when they reached the appointed 

(Continued on page 60.) 
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Importer & Designer 


GOWNS 


111g Atlantic Avenue 


Atlantic City, N. J. 
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EXCLUSIVE “LIKLY” FEATURES MAKE IT A SIMPLE AND EASY MATTER TO PACK 


“a 99 WARDROBE 
LIKLY” trunks 
@ There's a place for everything. And no mat- 
ter how much the trunk may be battered about 
by the inconsiderate baggageman, you'll find your 
belongings in good condition and instantly acces- 
sible at the end of the trip. 
@. Sixty-six years of baggage-building have en- 
abled us to produce trunks that satisfactorily 


meet requirement, and that set the stand- 
ards for all others to follow. 











The “‘Likly”’ Midget 
Wardrobe Trunk for Men 


The Latest “‘Likly”’ 
Wardrobe Trunk for Women 





Sixteen to eighteen suits or gowns, and the accessories to go with them, Is also one of the simplest, most convenient, and most compact wardrobe 
are readily carried, and every garment is instantly accessible when the trunks made, and is an excellent short-trip trunk for busy men. It will 
truak is opened. carry, without wrinkling, three suits and an overcoat, or four suits. 


In addition to the wardrobe section, there is a large and roomy, complete 


chiffonier section, including a drawer especially designed to accommodate It has special compartments for shirts and underwear, neckwear, collars, 


two large hats, but which may be utilized for other purposes. handkerchiefs and hosiery, shoes and a hat. 
You need a “Likly” Wardrobe to keep your belongings in perfect condition and instantly accessible when traveling. 
A Complete Wardrobe Booklet of Special Styles for Men and Women will be sent on request 
HENRY LIKLY & COMPANY 404 LYELL AVENUE, ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 














Be sure it's the GENUINE UNDERBERG 








TURNEY 


Models to the Trade 
Milliners 
and 
Importers 
9 East 35th Street 
New York 

Peye Some ee -° - 
| — | BACK FROM THE 
‘ - and Auto Hats 
Louison Model $10.00 | COUNTRY 





Now 4 


In Black Satin and Velvet; White 
Feathers. 
Copied in any color 


our in shape. 
UNDER ERG I Sos a6 ive you 
a “country” appetite i 
—— ; ape ses yloningearesee en 
your ite’s your system’ 
perfect, nae lke these Bitters as a oa 
: age‘all the more. 


Enjoyable as a Cocktail and Better for You 


Over 7,000,000 betties imported to Uniied States 
At oll Hotels, Clubs. and Restaurarts, or by the 
bottle at Wine Merchants and Grocers. 
4sk for UNDERBERG. Booklet Free. 
Bottled only by H. Underberg Albrecht, 
Rheinberg. Germany, since 1846 


LUYTIES BROTHERS, Sole 





Ae Germaine Model 204 William Street, New York 
7 of Brown Velvet, Plaited Brim, 
Breast and Wing. 





Don't take a substitute 
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WHEN WOMEN AGREE 
THE LAST WORDIS SAID 








AUTAIR 


MOTOR VEILS 


(Patented May 17, 1910) 

Have gained the unanimous endorsement of 
discriminating women for their superior service- 
ability, appearance, quality and comfort. 

No dust or dirt penetrates the fine double- 
weave chiffon Autaro to the hair, throat or ears 
of the wearer. 

The Autaro motor veil holds hat firmly 
and makes motoring a delight. Its virtue lies 
in the inverted circular effect, produced by a 
ribbon drawstring. At the best shops everywhere. 


ADDITIONAL AUJAR3 NOVELTIES 


The Autaro SCARF — lace or chiffon, 
head size, to be worn evenings or for motoring 
without a hat. In wide assortment of patterns 
and seasonable colors. 

The Autaro Evening Scarf—in dress shades, 
only, with exclusive color designs, including 
Scotch Plaid and Grecian borders. 

The Autaro HOOD — for stormy weather. 
Absolutely waterproof. A necessity to every 
woman. So compact that it may be folded flat 
and carried in the pocket or hand-bag when not 
in use. 


LOOK for the Autaro mark 


If your dealer is not supplied with 
the Autaro article desired, we will 
send it to you through him on re- 
ceipt of his name. 


AUTARO VEIL COMPANY, 
79 FIFTH AVE.. NEW YORK 
(The House of Original Novelties) 
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CALENDAR OF SUMMER SPORTS 


AVIATION 

Aug. 25-Sept. 4.—Deauville, France. 

Sept. 5-10.— Exhibition flights by Wright 
Brothers at Hamline, Minn., and Lin- 
coln, Neb. 

Sept. 9-18.—Bordeaux, France. 

Sept. 17.—Indianapolis, Ind.; elimination 
for Gordon Bennett race. 

Sept. 19-24.—Detroit, Mich.; Wright exhi- 
bition flights. 

Sept. 24-Oct. 3.—Milan. 

Sept. 26-30.—Trenton, N. J.; exhibition 
flights by Wright aviators. 

Oct. 15-27.— Aviation meeting, Belmont 
Park. 

Oct. 18-Nov. 2. — Gordon Bennett Cup, 
America. 

BENCH SHOWS 

Aug. 30.—Lehigh Valley Kennel Club, Rit- 
tersville, Pa. 

Aug. 31.— Wilmington Kennel Club, Wil- 
mington, Del. 

Sept. 3.—Monmouth County ae 
Fair Association, Red Bank, 

Sept. 7.—South Side Kennel. oni Islip, 
L. & 

Sept. 7-8.—Chester Co. Agricultural Asso- 
ciation, West Chester, 

Sept. 17.—Westchester Kennel Club. 

Sept. 20-23.—St. Clair Kennel Club, De- 


troit. 
HORSE SHOWS 
Aug. 23-25.—Bar Harbor, Me. 


Aug. 31-Sept. 1.—Warrenton, Va. 

Sept. 5.—Newport, R. I. 

Sept. 12-16.—Indiana State Fair Horse 
Show; Indianapolis. 

Sept. 19-24.—Michigan State Fair Horse 
Show. 

Oct. 7 and 8.—Piping Rock Horse Show; 
Locust Valley, L. 1. 

Sept. 19.—Mineola, L. I., Show and Fair. 

Oct. 6-8.—Morristown Field Club Horse 
Show. 


POLO 


Sept. 22-27.—Newport. 
Aug. 2¢-Sept. 3.— Buffalo. 
Sept. 5-10.—Dedham, Mass. 


RACING 


Aug. 29-Sept. 10.—Sheepshead Bay, 

Sept. 1, 3, 5.—Maryland United Hunts, Bal- 
timore, Md. 

Sept. 12-Oct. 8.—Gravesend. 

Sept. 26-Oct. 8.—Belmont Park. 


GOLF 


Aug. 22-26.—Altoona C. C., Open Téurna- 
ment. 

Aug. 23-27.—Onwentsia Club, Annual Tour- 
nament. 

Aug. 25-26.—Open Championship at Deal, 
N 


w Js 
Aug. 25-27.—White Mountain Open Golf 
Amateur Champion Tournament; Waubec 
Golf Club, Jefferson, N. H. 


Bp oS ce 


DIED 


Biddy.—On July 27, at the home of his 
sister, Mrs. Ferguson Cooper, Montclair, 
N. J., William H. Biddy, son of the late 
Gouverneur S. Biddy and Justine Van Den 
Heuvel, and former secretary of the Union 
Club. 

Davies.—On July 26th, at his home in 
Tuxedo, N. Y., William Gilbert Davies. 

Wood.—Died at Lucerne, Switzerland, on 
July 27th, Wilmer Stanard Wood, of the 
Union Club. 

Curran.—Died at his residence, 42 East 
s7th Street, New York, on July 26th, 
James Ross Curran, aged 59 years. 

Simmons.—At Lake Mohonk, N. Y., on 
Friday, August sth, 1910, J. Edward Sim- 
mons, aged 69 years. 

Ridgeway.—On July 27th, 1910, at Paris, 
France, James W. Ridgeway. 

Swann.—At Narragansett Pier, August 
8th, John Butler Swann, in the 36th year 
of his age. 

Davis.—On July 28th, at her home in 
Villanova, Mrs. Hilda Shapley Davis, wife 
of Henry J. Davis, Jr., and daughter of 
the late Rufus E. Shapley. 


ENGAGED 


Barbey-Elliot.—Miss Marguerita Barbey, 
daughter of the late Henry Barbey, of New 
York, to Mr. Gilbert Elliot, of London. 

Morris-Moore.— Miss Muriel Morris, 
daughter of Mrs. C. Cass Ledyard, to Mr. 
Barrington Moore, second son of Mr. Clem- 
ent C. Moore. 

Atterbury-Tuckerman. — Miss Katherine 
S. Atterbury, daughter of Mr. John Turner 
Atterbury, to Mr. John Appleton Tucker- 
man, of Boston. 

Grant-King.— Miss Julia Dent Grant, 
daughter of U. S. Grant, Jr., to Mr. Ed- 
mund C. King, of Portland, Ore. 

Kemp-Slaughter.—Miss Marguerite Sybil 
Kemp, daughter of Mr. Charles T. Kemp, 
of Baltimore, Md., to Mr. Robert Slaughter, 
of Virginia. 

DeWitt-Hornor.— Miss Grace Marshall 
DeWitt, daughter of Mrs. Thomas Duncan 
DeWitt, to Mr. John West Hornor, Jr., of 
New York. 

Harris-Barrymore.—Miss Katheryne Har- 
ris, daughter of Mr. Sidney Harris, to Mr. 
Jack Barrymore, 

Hall-Fowler. — Miss Katherine Delafield 


Hall, daughter of Mrs. John T. Hall, to 
Mr. W. S. Groesbeck Fowler. 

Ellis-Houghton. — Miss Florence P. 
Houghton, daughter of Dr. Seymour Hough- 
ton, to Mr. R. M. Ellis, of Birmingham, 
Ala. 

Bagnell-Stuart-Culbertson.—Miss Effie A. 
Bagnell, daughter of Mr. William Bagnell, 
of St. Louis, to Mr. William Stuart-Cul- 
bertson, son of Mr. Samuel Alexander Cul- 
bertson, of Louisville, Ky. 

Kerens-Colket.— Miss Gladys Kerens, 
daughter of Mr. Richard G. Kerens, of St. 
Louis, American Ambassador to Austro- 
Hungary, to Mr. George Hamilton Colket, 
of Philadelphia. 

Busk-Van Winkle.— Miss Mary Laird 
Busk to Mr. Wm. Mitchell Van Winkle. 


WEDDINGS TO COME 


Sherman-Gillespie. — Sept. 8th. — Miss 
Irene Sherman, daughter of Mr. William 
Watts Sherman, of New York and New- 
port, to Mr. Lawrence L. Gillespie; Trinity 
Church, Newport. 

Alexandre-Hoppin. — Sept. roth. — Miss 
Helen Lispenard Alexandre, daughter of 
Mr. John E. Alexandre, to Mr. Bayard C. 
Hoppin, of New York; Lenox, Mass., at 
the home of the bride’s parents. 

Deacon-Peabody. — Sept. isth. — Miss 
Edith Deacon, daughter of Mrs. Edward 
Parker Deacon, to Mr. George Lee Pea- 
body, of Boston, Mass.; home of bride’s 
grandmother, Mrs. Baldwin, Newport, R. I. 

Best-Carroll.—Sept. 15th.—Mrs, Living- 
ston Best, daughter of Mrs. Clermont 
Best, to Mr. Arthur Carroll; New York, 
residence of bride’s mother. 

Pish-Cutler. — Oct. 8th. — Miss Rosalind 
Fish, daughter of Mr. Hamilton Fish, to 
Mr. John Cutler, of Brookline, Mass.; St. 
Philips in the Highlands, Garrison, N. Y. 

Kay-Sloane.—Nov. 1st.—Miss Janet 
Craven De Kay, daughter of Mrs. Sidney 
De Kay, to Mr. William Simpson Sloane; 
New York. 

Adams-Gair.—Oct. 1st.—Miss Jean Dun- 
bar Adams, daughter of Mr. Horatio Mor- 
timer Adams, of Brooklyn, to Mr. Robert 
Gair, Jr., at Appledore, Glen Cove, L. I. 

Cassard-Wainwright.—Oct. 26th. — Miss 
Mary Emily Cassard, daughter of Chaplain 
William G. Cassard, U. S. N., to Paymaster 
Dallas Bache Wainwright, U. S. N.; St. 
Paul’s Church, Fredericktown, Md. 
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Ostrich Plames 
of the 
METHOT QUALITY 
are 


unequaled for 


brilliancy, density 
lastre and size. 








They are 


incomparably 





fine and elegant. 








Feathers curled on r 
hat while you walt. 


Willow Plumes 
The Height of Vogue 


Paris, where fashion is born, decrees that Willow Plumes shall be more the Vogue 
this Fall and Winter than ever before. 

METHOT WILLOW PLUMES are distinctive in Style, Superiority and Rich- 
ness, i so modeesbey yy that they are within easy reach of every purse. 

LL METHOT PLUMES are imported DIRECT from Cape , Sosa do 

not pass through London auction rooms, 

THE METHOT ART OF RECONSTRUCTION transforms your old, faded 
and cast aside feathers, into FINE PLUMES at HALF what you would be asked to 
pay for inferior new plumes, in the best shops. 


Dyeing & Cleansing successfully done at little expense. 


H. METHOT, 


8 doors from Oppenheim, Collins & Co. 





Mail Orders Receive Prompt Attention. 


French Feather Dye id Dr 
29 WEST 34th STREET 
2d Floor. Take Elevator. 














Professor Mack’s 


CHIN REDUCER and BEAUTIFIER 


(“ Pat. app’l’d for”) 

This remarkable invention will positively relieve even the most 
obstinate cases of double chin, flabby throat, and lines around the 
chin and mouth. 

A glance at the apparatus will convince you of its extreme 


simplicity and efficiency. The very first application will have 
beneficial results, since Prof. Mack’s Chin Reducer & Beautifier 
is scientifically designed to apply firm yet gentle massage to the 


parts affected. 
Method of Application Results of Treatment 
A-double chin disappears as if 


The apparatus, though strongly construct- u a 
ed, is very light, and fits easily over the by magic. The entire throat is 
crown of the head. By merely pulling the remoulded into its natural curves 
cords alternately, the many little rollers on SOs See ym By a. Be 
the movable chin straps below are brought Beg : 
into revolving contact with the flesh. letion induced by, reguiar use of 
Soe comact : ; Professor Mack's Chin Re- 
Hand massage is too tedious and irreg- ducer and Beautifier, the com- 
plexion is cleared and beautified. 
An investigation of this won- 
derful invention will surprise 
and delight you. 


ular. With Prefessor Mack’s Chin 
Reducer and Beautifier you regu 
late the pressure yourself, and failure is 


impossible. 





Price $10.00 prepaid. 


Full Particulars Will Be Gladly Sent On Application 


Professor Eugene J. Mack 
507 Fifth Avenue, Suite 1004, New York 











DOWNTOWN SHOP, 925 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 











Made for PARTICULAR Peoole 
In a PARTICULAR Way 
Sold at PARTICULAR Shops 


Send ten cents and the name of your dealer for three liberal samples of Cream, 


Powder and Soap (worth 25c.) 




















J: SIMON @ CIE. Offer 40s 2-6 Cliff St., N.Y. | 








DRESS SHIELD 


D: rs Favorite For 25 Yea 
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Mane Koso Li 


Corsetiere 
Formesly of 666 Lexington Ave. 
Is Now Located at 
15 West 45th St., New York 


Near Sth Ave., "Phone 2818 Bryant 


with additional facilities for accommodating 
increased patronage. 








Advanced Fall Models 


now ready, mark a distinctly new departure. 
They are unusually beautiful, in novel design 
and are displayed with the largest collection 
of materials ever imported for private trade. 
The result of Madam Lilli’s personal dealings 
with celebrated European manufacturers. 





Inspection and Correspondence Cordially Ivited 


Mail orders filled. Write for new descrip- 
tive folder with self-measuremenit blank. 


Branch, Narragansett Pier, Mathewson Hotel 
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Many Society Women 
who are patrons of the 


CARPINE 


Treatment Parlors 


have sent their maids to the 


CARPINE 


SchoolefInstruction 


Incorporated 
to take a special course in the 


Scientific Treatment 


of the Hair and Scalp, Facial, 
Neck, Shoulder, Arm and 
Hand Massage, Manicuring, 
Hairdressing and Waving, real- 
izing from personale xperience 
that the Carpine Method of 
: Beauty Culture represents a 
perfect system endorsed by 
the most eminent authorities. 


Here one finds absolutely 
sanitary, perfectly appointed 
class rooms and a 


Special Teacher 


for each branch of the work 
who pays particular attention 
to the daily practice of 


Each Student 


THE TUITION FEE IS 
SMALL, THERE ARE AB- 
. SOLUTELY NO EXTRAS, 
AND THE TIME RE- 
QUIRED TO COMPLETE 
THE 


; Course is Short 


You are cordially invited to 
call any week day, or send 
f for a prospectus containing 
full information. 


CARPINE 


School -‘lnstruction 


y lac 


149-151 West 36th Street, 
Near Broadway, 


New York City 
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EXHIBITIONS NOW ON 


New York. National Arts Club. Sum- 
mer exhibition of works by former pupils 
of the Art Students’ League. Until au- 
tumn, 

Kennedy’s, 6: Fifth Avenue. 
gravings by Direr. 

Ebrich’s. Paintings by British masters 
of the eighteenth century. 


Wood en- 


Lenox Library. Political cartoons of 
American history. 

Astor Library. Photographs from the 
A. A. Hopkins collection of portraits by 


Italian painters. 

0. Albright Art Gallery. Fifth an- 
nual exhibition of selected works by Amer- 
ican artists. 

Cincinnati. Seventeenth annual summer 
exhibition of works by American artists. 

Pittsburgh. Carnegie Institute. Summer 
loan exhibition of works by American art- 
ists. Until September 3oth. 

Poland Springs. Maine State Building. 
Sixteenth annual summer exhibition of 
works by American artists. Until autumn, 


Washington. Congressional Library 
Etchings and fac-similes of Whistler's 
etchings. 


Worcester. Art Museum. Thirteenth an- 
nual summer exhibition of oil paintings by 
living American artists. Until September 
18th. 


GOSSIP 


HE summer exhibitions, as a gen- 
eral rule, have been of a higher 
order of merit this year than 
ever before, and educationally 

are perhaps more important than many of 
the winter shows. Of special interest was 
the display of American art at the Albright 
Gallery, in Buffalo, among the artists rep- 
resented being Winslow Homer, Joseph De 
Camp, Alden Weir, Cecilia Beaux, John 


Sargent, Horatio Walker, Childe Has- 
sam, Louis P. Dessar, Wm. M. Pax- 
ton, Emil Carsen, Twachtman, Tarbell, 


Robt. MacCameron, F. C. Friseke, Henry 
D. Tanner, George Oberlinfer and Lionel 
Walden, the last five being now Iccated in 
Paris. John W. Beatty’s Plymouth Hills, 
which was awarded a prize, was bought by 
Mr. Wm. T. Evans for the National Gal- 
lery at Washington, and Golden Hours, by 
Max Bohm, was purchased by the French 
Government for the Luxembourg Gallery in 
Paris. Mr. Beatty is the well-known and 
exceedingly capable director of the Car- 
negie Institute at Pittsburgh. 

It may be said, by the way, that next 
year, and probably as a rule thereafter, the 
interesting international collection shown at 
the latter institution will not be confined 
to Pittsburgh, but exhibited in New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washing- 
ton, and some of the larger western cities. 
The works sold from this year’s exhibition 
were: The Tourists, by W. Dacres. Adams; 
Day in Winter, by Nicolaus Chimona; 
Flood Tide, by Paul Dougherty; Sunshine 
After Rain, by Alfred East; Portrait of 
Mile. Lapojnikoff and Portrait of My 
Father, by Nicholas Fechin; Wandering 
Minstrels, by C. H. Halford; Cliffs, Tre- 
port, by Alexander Harrison; The Picnic, 
Pas de Calais, by H. Hughes-Stanton; 
Smal! Corner of a Village en Féte, by 
Modest Huys; A Moonlit Common, by B. 
Eastlake Leader; Breton Peasants Dancing, 
by John Muirhead; Landscape, by J. Fran- 
cis Murphy; Portrait of the Artist, by 
William Orpen, and The Mill Yard and A 
Pittsburgh Mill, by George W. Sotter. 

Another excellent show was the seven- 
teenth annual exhibition of the Cincinnati 
Art Museum, which contained works by 
Joseph De Camp, Childe Hassam, Frank 
Duveneck, John and Martin Rettig, Colin 
Campbell Cooper, Elizabeth Nourse, of 
Paris, and examples loaned from her col- 
lection by Mrs. Emery. Among the latter 
were The Dawn of Day, by Millet; Birch 
Trees and Rocks, by A. Calame; Plateau de 
Belle Croix, Fontainebleau, by Jules Dupre; 
Mrs. Corbet and Child, by Romney; Count- 
ess de Quinto, by Goya, and examples by 
Reynolds, Israels, L’Hermite, Hobbema and 
Daubigny. 

At the thirteenth annual exhibition of 
the Worcester Art Museum, which closes 
on September 19th, may be seen The Flor- 
ist’s Daughter, by Tryon; White House, by 
Albert P. Ryder; Flight of Wild Geese, by 
Winslow Homer; Portrait of Richard W. 
Gilder, by Cecilia Beaux; Lovers in the 
Wood, by Arthur B. Davis; The New Neck- 
lace, by Wm. M. Paxton; Dorothy and Her 
Sister, by Wm. M. Chase; Boats and Sands, 
by Emil Carsen; Nocturne, New York 
City, by J. Alden Weir; Peonies, by Wil- 
ton Lockwood; The Time of the Red- 
Winged Blackbird, by Charles H. Davis, 
and examples of Edward W. Redfield, 
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Birge Harrison, Willard L. Metcalf and T. 
Wendel. 

In Boston, at the Vose Galleries, on 
Boylston Street, there is a summer exhibi- 
tion, at which may be seen work by Ben 
Foster, William Sartain, Paul Dougherty, 
Gifford Beal, Frederick RB. Williams, Ser- 
geant Kendall, F. S. Church and Elliott 
aingerfield. In the print rooms of the 
Museum of Fine Arts there has also been 
a special exhibition of etchings and dry 
points by Rembrandt. 

Although many of the paintings at this 
summer's Poland Springs exhibition have 
already been mentioned in this column, 
among the special works to which attention 
may be drawn are: The Music Lesson, by 
Wm. M. Chase; The Violet, by Irving 
Wiles; The Fire Opal, by Laura C. Hiel; 
Off Whitehead and Little Niagara, by Wal- 
ter T. Dean; Morning at Sea, by Charles 
H. Woodbury; Towing Out, by H. Hallet; 
The Wake of the Steamer, by Chauncey 
Ryder, and Monhegan Harbor, by S. Gal- 
lagher. 

Among the artists represented at the fifth 
annual show of water colors and pastels in 
the City Museum, at St. Louis, were Clara 
MacChesney, Louis Tiffany, Alice Schille, 


Reynolds Beal, F. Luis Mora, Colin C. 
Cooper, Charles W. Eaton, Walter L. 
Palmer, Leon Dabo, Irving Couse, Ed. P. 
Posthast, Charles P. Guippe and Cullen 
Yates. 


THE MARCH OF THE 
SUFFRAGISTS 


(Continued from page 56.) 


street they found pairs of messenger boys 
bearing aloft placarded poles. One block, 
for instance, was given over to the “A1’s,” 
the mystic sign at each end. Then, in an- 
other block, came the “A2’s,” and so down 
the miles-long stretch, with ultra-military 
precision and smoothness. 

Banners fluttered everywhere, red, white 
and green banners, mauve banners, royal 
blue, gold, and severe black and white—for 
every organized society has its own colors 
and, to add to the effect, every marcher 
wore at least a rosette or badge in the 
colors of her group. The great majority 
wore white, but the Woman's Band was in 
their usual military uniform of purple and 
green, while the gowns of the graduates, 
with their brilliant hoods, and the scarlet 
robes of the doctors of science, gave a cer- 
tain brilliancy to the whole scene. 

In the processions marched women of 
every class. Many came from society 
ranks, who had never walked more than 
a mile or so at a stretch before. They 
descenaed from their carriages and motors 
to take place in the lines, and, bravely 
bearing banners, set off, thrilled by the 
music of the Marseillaise—truly a splendid 
and inspiriting thing to which to march! 
One of the contingents which always gains 
most applause is that of the “‘Prisoners’’— 
a band over six hundred strong, who are 
hailed as martyrs for the cause. Such a 
procession is an enlightenment, inasmuch 
as it shows the extent to which the realiza- 
tion of need is felt. Women from the 
slums were in the line of march, accepted 
as sisters by ranks of typists, nurses, 
pharmacists, sanitary inspectors, teachers, 
civil servants, actresses and artists, as well 
as by the callege and society or political 
groups. And the women who march are of 
all ages; many are whitehaired, some so old 
that they can hardly hope to see success. 
One girl took her place in the ranks in 
her invalid chair; her coverlid was a silk 
banner of the union to which she belonged. 
Many carried flags, some flowers, some 
insignia of office. The Writers’ League 
had black and white hannerettes; the art- 
ists, silver palettes tied with festoons of 
mauve ribbon; the actresses, bouquets or 
branches of trees; the gymnasts, tall sprays 
of lilies. In every instance the processions 
were headed by women on horseback, while 
at the head of each contingent walked a 
woman typifying, and bearing the scales of, 
Justice. 

The thrill of the march is apparently 
strong, for all along the route people are 
assembled to cheer or jeer, as the women 
step out to the stirring music. Curiously 
enough, those who encourage and wave and 
cheer do so from the stand or balcony, 
carriage or horseback—Lady Frances Bal- 
four, herself unable to march, drove down 
the length of line to cheer—while the scoff- 
ers are often the out-of-work and the slat- 
terns, 








EXCLUSIVE FOOTWEAR 


To Your Order 
Made in any design to match your gown 












No. 82 
“Colonial 
Slipper” 


INustrated Catalogue U Request. 
7 ate: og pon 


Write for Measurement 
Satisfaction Guaran 


E HAYES 
Ladies’ Custom Shoe Maker 
9-11 W. 29th St. io acy New York 























BABIES REVEL IN IT! 


Mennen’s Borated Talcum 
Toilet Powder. Soothing, 
Comforting. Allays irrita- 
tion. Prevents chafing. For 
Mother’s use also. Substi- 
tutes rob you. Insist on 
Mennen’s. Sample box 
for 2c. stamp. 


Sold for 25c. Everywhere 
or by Mail 


Gerhard Mennen Co. 


Newark, N. J. 
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New Things First” 


Lasell Seminary 


For Young Women 
Auburndale, Mass. Ten Miles from Beosten. 


The New Fall Hat will look 
especially. attractive, if worn 


| _ “We have the | 
, | 

, " | 

i 

with a 





“Country Club 
Knitted Coat” 


The distinctive and attractive | 
lines of these popular gar- | 
ments are the result of care- | 
ful study of the trend of | 
fashion. 





They are made under our || 
personal supervision by our || 
own experts. You can rest || 
assured that you have the 
best knitted coat that can be 
produced when you buy a 
“Country Club.” 





A high grade school for young women, offering regu- 
lar, college preparatory and special courses, including 
music, art and elocution. 

Home making in all its phases is thoroly taught 


These coats come in all the 
latest shades, both solid and | 
trimmed, finished with ocean || 

. at Lasell. 


odiaik Geehene: +6 ‘tdatil. The principles of hygiene and sanitation, the 


science of foods, marketing, cooking, the art of enter- 
Priced from $6.50 | taining, house furnishing and management, sewing, 
to $25.00 ] dress-making and millinery are studied in a practical 
. way under the supervision of competent teachers. 
inches long. high itary colle knitod Write for “Country Club” || y . ‘ ? , ‘ ea 
; | Tennis, boating, swimming, riding and other sports 





belt, ocean pearl buttons $10.0 Style Book—it’s free. “ . 
are encouraged. Beautiful suburban location. Address 


| The Healy Coat Shop, ici?" ax | ©. M. WINSLOW, Ph.D, Principal 


AUGUSTE METHOD of f 
teoiee REJUVENATION %"* 
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Why Not Buy Your 
Hair Goods from Importer 


either over our counter or by mail? 
You shouldn’t overlook the importance of 


















of the coming direct to the importer for your hair 
oods, because you not only save 50% 
But you get the choicest of first quality 
F ace stock from which to choose. 
N 26 IN. SWITCHES CURLED CHIGNON 
eck Our 26-inch 
trated, are nat ideal aor 
ee cna at ee he 
Seated or 
and : 


Hands 





We call your attention to a lady of 65 now at 
our parlors, half of whose face has been restored 
by our treatment to its original smoothness and at $12.0. 
beauty. oeseeroccecoscesccecseseee 

Hours 10 A. M. to 4 P. M. 


WE GIVE WRITTEN CONTRACTS TO 


rebuild hollow cheeks and anaes muscles without se ay or injections. Eradi- 
cate wrinkles, scars, acne, l-pox- marking, frec discolorations, etc., 
without acids. The only method practically peiniess. “At no time is the face 
sore. All work is done under the supervision of a physician, member of the 
State Medical Association. Investigations solicited. 

Send stamp for descriptive booklet. 


The Palingenesis Co. 


Branch of Parisian House established in 1870 


11 West 30th Street, New York City 
Method taught and Territorial rights for sale \ 









jcuring. Mair Dressing. Facial Massage. 


Mue. FRIED 


IMPORTER—CREATOR 
25-27 WEST 341 34th ST., N.Y. 


Broadway and Fifth Ave. 
ame din. FLOOR—TAKE ELEVATOR 
Special facilities for mail orders. Send sample of hair— 
a perfect match is guaranteed. Illustrated 
SS booklet om request. 
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Intending purchasers of a 
strictly first-class Piano 
should not fail to examine 


the merits of 
THE ‘WORLD RENOWNED 


It is the special favorite of the 
refined and cultured musical pub- 
lic on account of its unsurpassed 
tone-quality, unequaled durability, 
elegance of design and _ finish. 
Catalogue mailed on application. 
The SOHMER CECILIAN INSIDE 

PLAYER SURPASSES 
ALL OTHERS 


Favorable Terms to Respensible Parties 


Sohmer & Company 


315 Sth Ave. Cor 32d St.. New Yor, 




















Colonial Style 
DINNER SETS 


We illustrate above the 
Colonial Style in China, a 
shape that is very popular with 
all who appreciate richness 
combined with simplicity. Made 
of finest Limoges China, richly 
decorated with a plain of 
gold. Can be furnished as a 
complete dinner set of 82 pieces 
or special combinations may 
be made up to suit the indivi- 
dual need. 

This is but one of the many 
attractive styles in dinner sets, 
which we are showing. Our 
stock is now complete for the 
fall and we invite your cor- 
respondence or inspection on 
anything you may require in 


Fine China and Glassware 


2B. Bedell &Co. 








22 West 34th St., New York 
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HE three 
motor 
bonnets 
illus- 

trated are very 
good examples of 
the different ma- 
terials now used 
and their applica- 
tion, and they in- 
; dicate the increas- 
ing demand for this very important part of 
a woman’s wardrobe. The first one is of 
raffia, a light-weight fabric, made in severa! 
colors, which not only sheds dust, but is 
also shower proof. The hat is made in 
granny bonnet fashion to cover the ears, 
and comes well down in the batk. The flat 
turned-back fold in front rolls freely, so 
that it can be pulled over the forehead to 
protect the hair on a dusty ride. This fold 
is piped with black satin, and there are 
large rosettes of black chiffon over each 
ear, from which spring long streamer ties 
of the same material. The bonnet is lined 
with black China silk; price $s. 

The second hat is of chamois and shaped 
like a Capuchin cowl, to fit the head close, 
curving in at the neck in the back and fit- 
ting well on the front of the head. At the 
back a little cape of cnamois falls on the 
shoulder, and fills the double mission of 
windbreak and protection from dust. The 
trimming is smartly appropriate to the ma- 
terial, and consists simply of strappings of 
the chamois stitched flat. As a substitute 
for hatpins (which are barred in motoring) 
there is a businesslike strap under the chin, 
fastening on either side with a button. 
Green, purple, blue, and elephant gray are 
some of the colors in which this hat is 
made. The material is one which does not 
soon show signs of wear, and even 
when it does it is very easily cleaned. 
Price $12. Motor muffs are also made 
of chamois and in color to match the 
hat or trimmings of the coat. They 7% 
are pillow shape with small openings 
for hands and are thickly padded. 
The roughly cut fringe all round 
makes a unique finish. Price $12. 

Kid is the material selected for the 
third hat, which is a full hood lined 
with silk. The fulness is caught all round 
the head into a wide, irregular band, deco- 
rated with large flat buttons. At the back 
under this band the material is shirred on 


No 3. Hood of kid 
lined with silk 
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a rubber string, so that it fits closely with- 
out even the strain of suggested tightness, 
and the hat can be adjusted to any size of 
coiffure. The wide band under the chin 
protects the throat and serves as a fasten- 
ing. Price $8.75. 

DESK FURNISHINGS 


The mission desk set shown in illustra- 
tion number four is practical as well as 
attractive. It is made of cowhide, finished 
to resemble Spanish leather in a dark 
mottled-green shade, and has a severe style 
of ornamentation consisting of large-headed 
nails. Besides the writing pad, it includes 
a holder for notepaper, pen-rack and ink- 
well combined, stamp box, rolling blotter 
and pen wiper. Price $18.50. 

A charmingly odd touch is given to a 
bachelor’s den by the addition of a wood 
basket of bamboo, which might also be used 
for a magazine basket. Oblong in shape, it 
measures about two feet in length, and has 
a handle of dried wistaria on either end. 
























It was originally intended by the Kaffirs 
for a fish basket, so it is very strong, being 
wonderfully well staved with broad pieces 
of split bamboo, and closely woven with 
narrower strips. Price $6. 

TRAVELING HATS—AUTUMN INDICATIONS 

Very jaunty are the English traveling hats 
of tweed or homespun, matching in ma- 
terial the suit or traveling coat. The best 
shape is a modified sailor, and instead of 
being made on a frame an interlining is 
used, which is firm enough to keep the 
form, and to allow the medium brim to be 
rolled back in any curve becoming to the 
wearer. These are marked $5, in a variety 
of shades of tweed mixtures, the same 
milliner will make hats to match any cos- 
tume. Among the new autumn hats for 
growing girls is one of light-weight felt in 
bright red. The rather wide brim is slight- 
ly turned up all around. A band of satin 
piped with black, encircles the large crown. 
Price $7.50. 

{This department is conducted for the 
convenience of those who live far from the 
Eastern cities. For addresses as to where 
the articles mentioned are purchasable, ap- 
ply to Vogue's Western office, 652 Peopte’s 
Gas Building, Chicago. A stamped ad- 
dressed envelope should accompany each 
inquiry.) 
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can be obtained by using 


DENNEYS’ 
Cleansing Cream | 


One of nature’s valued as- 
sistants in producing and 
maintaining a, 


Beautifal Complexion 


It-mot only preserves the 
tog bug removes all facial, Hemlaes 
‘changes: of climate, ct. 

Imparts that delightful feeling of 
youtaeet energy so necessary to the 
ull enjoyment of a strenuous life. 


Tubes 25c; Jars 60c and 76c 
All Dept. Stores or by mail prepeid. 


Denney & Denney 


16th & Wainut Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. 

















Wanamaker’s 


New York Fall Cataiog 
will be ready Sept. 5. 
It is an excellent Guide 

Book of New York and Paris ) 
wearing apparel. 

We pay postage on mail 
shipments of $5 or more. 
See Catalog for Freight 
and Express Free Delivery 
terms throughout the U. 5. 
Just write us: "Please 
send Free Catalog No.40." 





New York 














- Soap, 
Send for testimonia/s. 
L Telede, 0. 








OUR SEVEN INCH 
PURE BAYBERRY 
are shapely, a beautifuj natural green, burn slowly and 
leave odor. $1.50 per dozen Souvenir 
Cape Cod Products Co., North Traro, Mass. 
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D. B. FISK and COMPANY 


Now Showing Exclusive Designs In 


Sisthaly 
Your Inspection Is Invited 


CHICAGO 
103 Wabash Avenue 



























































































IW that all the world 
is motoring it be- 
comes of paramount 
importance to dis- 
cover and become 
possessor of the best 
means of protecting 
the skin, during the 
long and sometimes 
’ dusty spins so uni- 
versally in favor. To expose oneself day 
after day to the unavoidably deteriorating 
influences of wind and sand, without some 
protection, is sure destruction to the deli- 
cacy and bloom of the face—dust clogs all 
the pores and cannot be entirely removed 
with soap and water; high winds and the 
rush through the air are both too violent 
to be anything but detrimental, and even 
the eyes become tired and _ red-rimmed 
from the strain put upon them. One of 
the best French specialty houses has gotten 
up an excellent little box of creams and 
kindred preparations for those who fre- 
quently motor, though it is no jess useful 
when undertaking a lengthy railway jour- 
mney, or even in the ordinary course of 
events in one’s own home. The box itself 
is beautifully made, of black leather and 
lined with tam morocco. Each jar and 
bottle fits into its own snug “ayy ol NOR 
thus being impossible to pl © break, 
and under the upper tray, which “lifts out 
by tiny loops of leather, is sufficient space 
for any such odds and ends as may be 
required—veils, handkerchiefs, jewelry, the 
purse, etc. The box may be expected to 
survive a number of refillings and has a 
stout lock and key in order to secure 





Sfoward Pushes 
- Best Brushes Made 


GODIVA A JAX SAMSON 


Brushing is Life to the Hair 


Every stroke of a Howard Brush reaches through 
and brushes each layer of hair, keeping it clean, 
healthy and vigorous and makes the scalp tingle 
with a healthy glow, exciting vitality and en- 
couraging a luxurious growth. 














Howard Brushes are scientifically con- 
structed. Their stiff, penetrating 
bristles and beautifully finished 

backs of Turtle Ebony, or 

other precious woods, 

combine elegance, 

utility and dura- 

bility to a sur- 

passing 

degree. 
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Stuart Baby Shop 


21 & 23 West 34th Se. (xo: “ikei*) New York City 
Devoted exclusively to Babywear and Nursery Needs. 
We sell every thing for Baby from birth to three years. Call or 
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ES ower than elsewhere. 


wee te ee MP Ea Bock snd sa money on 
STUART BABY SHOP, 21 & 23 West Thirty-Fourth Street, New York City 












Write privacy. The contents include a jar of 
for this of dust or dirt, an astringent lotion which 
closes the pores and soothes the face with 
The oe ee most strenuous day’s run; a bottle of a 
which the hair milky substance makes the skin bloom into 
uriant and beautiful a jar of cream, patted into incipient lines 
will be fully appreci- around the eyes or mouth, obliterates them 
is those who desire it, a bottle of liquid rouge 
ee tee eronees, Saetree is included, and, in praise of the latter 
coloring I have seen is more nearly per- 
AND HYGIENE fect in tint or more satisfactorily repro- 
: a 3 " r ‘ Veta plied. These are all of the finest make 
This book contains simply stated, scientific ! Mams|and, the manufacturer insists, pure and 
It will be sent free to anyone addressing Dept. K. Besides the preparations already mentioned 
GODIVA BRUSH there is a generous box of most delicate 
to bathe tired eyes, a large cake of soap 
made of finest ingredients, and, tied with 
is a specially prepared powder with im | little balls of absorbent cotton, for apply- 
which a Hair Brush may be thor- ing the various lotions. The handsome 
est injury to the Bristles. If your wide handle across the top—like a jewel 
case. Price $20. 
merchant cannot supply you with 
; shown in the various shops, among them 
a sample tube on receipt of five cents, the array of Thermos bottles being espe- 
or box of six tubes, for a quarter. 
two bottles, one for cold and the other 
for hot liquids; an oblong box for sand- 
Automobile clocks are also to be seen in 
legion, but one to be had for the small 
really deserves a word of special mention. 
This is not at all large, and in fact is best 
being solid brass, bright nickel or gun 
metal, as desired. The holder cannot be 
ing out the watch which is locked within, 
but the whole can be easily removed— 
timepiece and require one in some fixed 
position. It can also be used as a desk 
holder. 
A novelty which seems especially prac- 
is being very much exploited by the shor 
at which it may be bought. This is a 
form being somewhat like a comb with 
steel teeth and back on a black wooden 
of steel into which fits a bar of the same 
metal, the latter having first been thor- 
is distributed through the back and down 
to the very ends of each steel tooth, but in 
hurt either hair or scalp. It is to be used 
after washing the hair, to dry it quickly 


cream with which to remove every trace 
booklet 
cooling, refreshing touch after even the 
may be kept lux- youthfulness and delicacy of texture, while 
ated by any person read- and adds a last touch of perfection. For 
j preparation, I can say that no artificial 
THE HAIR. ITS GROWTH 
duces the bloom of nature if properly ap- 
facts about the life and growth of the Hair. absolutely harmless in every particular. 
French face powder, an eye cup and lotion 
POWDER satin ribbon, a dozen or more delightful 
oughly cleansed without the slight- leather box is quite easily carried by a 
“Godiva Brush Powder,” we will send Many other motoring sccemorics are 
cially conspicuous. One nice case contains 
The name AOward is on the handle of every Howard Brush 
wiches, and a dozen collapsible tumblers. 
sum of $2.50 seems so complete that it 
suited for a woman’s machine, the metal 
removed from the dash without first tak- 
should one be touring without a second 
watch and paper weight if left in the 
tical has recently made its appearance, an 
combination hair dryer and waver, the 
handle. The back is in fact a hollow tube 
oughly heated. The heat of this inner rod 
a gentle, moderate fashion which does not 
and thoroughly, waving it throughout at 





ON HER DRESSING TABLE 


the same time, for the teeth are so ar- 
ranged as to impart a distinct undulation 
to the hair. The result is very pretty, for 
the waves are exactly like those of nature 
in appearance, and it does not make the 
hair harsh or brittle. The implement has 
the added advantage of never getting out 
of order, and lasting almost indefinitely. 
The same thing can be had especially 
adapted for use with an electric heater. 

A cream for manicuring the nails elimi- 
nates the necessity of the cuticle knife, 
since it softens the cuticle and prevents 
hangnails or rough finger tips. It also pre- 
vents the nails from chipping or cracking 
and keeps them in perfect condition. Even 
the veriest novice in manicuring knows 
that the cuticle should never be cut, be- 
cause cutting invariably thickens and pro- 
motes the growth, hence the value of this 
preparation is easily appreciated. The 
price is 65 cents for a large jar. 

Among other satisfactory toilet accés- 
sories put up by the same house is a soap 
in which pure almond oil and benzoin are 
the main ingredients. It keeps the skin 
and muscles of the face in a firm, healthy 
state, the circulation of the blood being a 
great aid im the prevention of wrinkles as 
well as’ in filling the hollows with new, 
firm flesh. As a cleanser of the pores it 
can be heartily recommended, as well as 
for general toilet purposes, Price 25 cents 
a cake. 


[Note.—Readers of Vogue inquiring for” 
names of shops where dressing-table articles 
are purchasable should enclose a stamped 
and addressed envelope for reply, and state 
page and date.) 


FASHION DESCRIPTIONS 


PAGE 20 


EFT Ficure.—Dress of soft white 
taffeta with an embroidered dot 
in black. A three-flounce skirt, 
and a bodice trimmed down the 

front and around the bottom of the sleeves 
with plaitings of chiffon edged with Valen- 
ciennes. 

Mippote Ficure.—Gown of §steel-gray 
charmeuse. Skirt cut with apron-shaped 
front. Trimming of strips of soutache out- 
lined with bands of darker gray silk. 

Ricut Ficure.—Champagne-colored ben- 
galine elaborately embroidered in same 
shade. The bodice is laid in five broad 
tucks, and is held in place where it crosses 
with large embroidered buttons. Yoke and 
under-sleeves of baby Irish colored to match 
the material. 


PAGE 21 


Lerr Ficure—Gown of white crépe 
meteor with the skirt drapery and bodice 
of white chiffon cloth. The fichu and tunic 
are bordered with jeweled laurel wreaths— 
in gold—and the dainty slippers and flowers 
at the front of the bodice are also of gold. 

Mrppte Ficure.—Of rose-colored mous- 
seline de soie put together at the waist with 
two thick cords over which the mousseline 
is shirred. Cream-colored lace forms a 
deep border around the skirt and trims the 
bodice. 

Ricut Ficevrs.—Gown of golden chiffon, 
the bodice and skirt both draped in graceful 
folds. The sleeves and appliques are 
formed of heavy gold cord embroidery. 


PAGE 26 


Lert Ficvre.—A smart suit of a very 
light weight broadcloth in a café au lait 
shade. The jacket is quite short and has 
revers of silk. The skirt, which is fairly 
scant, has a draped tunic effect at the right 
side, which ends in a point and is finished 
with a large tassel. 

Mippte Ficure.—Gown of dull green 
cachemire de soie with trimmings of Orien- 
tal cachemire. A tie of black satin is 
placed at the front of the bodice. 

Lert Fictvee.—Dress of white cachemire 
with an overdress of black and white striped 
marquisette, which is trimmed with broad 
bands of satin 


PAGE 27 


Lert anv Ricat Ficures.—A stunning 
tailor-made suit of dark blue natté trimmed 
with black braid. A belt of the same ma- 
terial “is worn around the waist. 

Mippte Ficure.—A semi-dressy suit of 
reseda broadcloth with skirt “—“~ revers 
and trimmings of black satin. e skirts 
of both of these costumes measure between 
two and one-half and three yards around 
the bottom. 


























Your attention is especial! 
called to our method of meking 


Corsets to Order 


They are manufactured un- 
der the most scrupulous scien- 
tific supervision with the re- 
sult that the whole construc- 
tion is hygienic and elegant. 


Every woman’s figure is pro- 
vided for: every woman’s ion 
is considered in designing and 
making 


LE PAPILLON 
CORSETS 


There is a wide range ot 
styles and the choice of fabrics 
is especially extensive. 


Promptness and the best 
workmanship obtainable make 
dissatisfaction impossible. 


The Premier Corset of the 
fashionable .world today 


Le Papillon 
Corset Co. 


Mme. Gardner, Mgr. 


21 West 38th St., 
New York 
Telephone 4383 Murray Hill 
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No 
other 
Shield 
like 


DRESS SHIELD 


THE SHIELD SUPREME 








chafe, absolutely moisture proof and 


Atall stores or sample 
Fay ath weg Act yn 2 oy Sar 


Wats be other Dress Shields that are odor- 
them, the @MO Shields are the 
| only Drew’ Shick the thet are cdorles When you WEAR 


They contin wo aber, a,c light whit, do mt 
washable. 








THE @ MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. 9 n 2 MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 














MARINELLO 


Emily Lloyd—author of “The Skin—Its Care and 
Treatment,” and the best known authority in the coun- 
try on the skin and scalp—says that the skin receives 
just the nourishment and care it needs from 


Marinello ‘Treatments 
an 


Marinello Preparations 


These can be had only in the Marinello Shops, which 
are located throughout the country. Remember that 
Marinello Shops are in no sense like ordinary toilet 
shops or beauty parlors. 


Treatments are given by trained Marinello Operators, 
only—graduates of the Marinello School. The Marin- 
ello System of Beauty Culture is the most thorough, 
scientific, reliable system in the country—this has been 
proven by careful comparison. See ace ees 








Marinello Cosmetics are both absolutely pure and 
unvaryingly beneficial. They are scientifically prepared 
by expert chemists and never fail to give the desired 
results. 


Whatever the present condition of your skin or your 
hair, Marinello will not only restore all its natural 
beauty, but will bring out new beauties in it which you 
never suspected. 


Marinello is the only system using 
the celebrated Prismatic Ray. This 
electrical machine in connection 
with Marinello Preparations has ac- 
complished more wonderful results 
in the treatment of stubborn skin 
and scalp troubles than any other 
method in existence. 


If there is no Marinello Shop or Marinello Operator 
in your home town write us and we will see that you 
are supplied with Marinello’ Preparations by mail or 
express. Tell us exactly the condition of your skin or 
hair, and we will send full instructions for home use of 
such Marinello Preparations as you need. 


You will never know how beautiful your skin and 
hair can be until Marinello has proved it to you. 


Facial Massage, Manicuring, Hair Dressing, 


Electrolysis, Chiropody, done according to 
Marinello standards at all Marinello Shops. 


MARINELLO COMPANY 


Home Office: Western Methodist Book Bidg., 
CHICAGO 





























The “‘NEWPORT’’ Price 20c. 
The Most Fashionable 
Collar of the Season 


aor 
Women’s Tailored Collars 


Plain and Embroidered 


See that the name“*Slater’’ is stamped 
on the band of all your collars. 


if r dealer does not handle 
“Slater’’ Collars, write us. 


All answered 
same day as received. 


SLATER, APPLE & CO. 
28 East 22nd Street, New York 





“Well Kept Nails” 


A practical booklet contain- 
ing full directions for keep- 
ing the finger nails in perfect 
condition—written by a pro- 


fessional manicure of wide 
Sent FREE, to- 


experience. 

gether with four packages of 

our manicure specialties (the 

same as used by 90% of the 
rofessional manicures in the 
nited States). 


LUSTR-ITE NAIL ENAMEL 
25 Cents 


The most satisfactory and 
nail lish ever 
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NATHAN BURKE. By Maay S. Warts, 
Avutuor or “Tue Tenants,” etc. New 
Yorx: Tue Macmittan Company, $1.50. 


ISS WATTS’S earlier 
6 story, ““The Tenants,” 
reviewed in Vogue 
some years ago, had 
notable qualities, but 
it gave no adequate 
hint of the author’s 
capacity to produce 
so remarkable a novel 
as “Nathan Burke.” 
shown in her new 
story constructive power remotely ap- 
proaching the abilities she so richly dis- 
plays in other qualities, “Nathan Burke” 
would easily rank with the few really great 
novels of recent times, and not far below 
the great fiction of all time. In form the 
story is an autobiographical romance of the 
Middle West in the period shortly before, 
during, and shortly after the Mexican war. 
The autobiographical pretence is not plaus- 
ibly preserved, nor is the pose of the real 
author as the putative “editor” of the hero’s 
papers in the least convincing. So thor- 
oughly, however, has Miss Watts made the 
period of the story her own, that it reads 
less like an historical novel than like a 
contemporary romance, and in any event it 
will probably remain for a long time to 
come the most brilliant picture of American 
life in the mid-century period that our 
literature has to show. 

“Nathan Burke” is epic in its scope, for 
it deals with every variety of Middle West- 
ern life in the period of which it treats, 
and the author makes her little excursions 
into Southern life and character, and 
handles the mixed multitude of the Amer- 
ican army in Mexico with triumphant cer- 
tainty. Her minute fidelity to the charac- 
ter and setting will delight the seasoned 
and critical reader, and it is not merely 
the surface of things that she touches; for 
her probe goes deep, and her merciless 
scalpel lays bare the human heart when- 
ever she is minded to carry her dissecting 
processes to their logical limit. There are 
at least half a dozen characters in this 
story that for faithfulness and elaboration 
of portraiture are unapproached in recent 
fiction, and their variety is astonishing. 
Nor are these characters merely types; they 
are living, breathing human creatures, and 
the men are at least as true to life as the 
women. The canny old expatriated Eng- 
lishman, George Marsh, is a marvel of 
characterization. His niece, Mrs, Ducey, is 
a finished portrait of the spoiled, self-willed, 
but intentionally neither unjust nor un- 
generous Southern girl. Her son George is 
quite as complete an elaboration of a des- 
picable character, and his development from 
childhood to an age that should have 
brought manhood is a rare creative feat, 
one, indeed, that goes far to make him the 
most remarkable creation in the whole 
story. Ducey pére is not so elaborately 
wrought as his wife and his son, but he is 
done with absolute truth, and not the least 
notable part of the author’s performance 
is the fashion in which she shows us the 
son George as the natural and inevitable 
offspring of his parents. Burke, the auto- 
biographic hero, is a piece of deftly ad- 
mirable self-betrayal, in the good sense. 
The Sharpless family, father, mother, son 
and daughter, rank only just below the 
Duceys as a group portrait. Nance Dar- 
nall is just as truthfully executed as the 
more important characters, and she is made 
in the end to perform an essential office in 
the development of the plot. There are a 
dozen, perhaps a score, of other characters, 
some lightly sketched, some done with an 
approach to elaboration, and all strikingly 
true to human nature in general, and its 
special variants of time and place. 

The setting of the story is done with a 
relentlessly truthful elaboration that often 
becomes tedious, but never degenerates into 
the slovenly, while the philosophizing, if 
now and then confessedly Thackerayan in 
manner, is freshly original in matter. The 
scenes of the Mexican war are done with 
the utmost liveliness, and with a wealth of 
detail such as speaks volumes for the in- 
vestigating industry and the creative energy 
of the author. Historical characters are 
introduced with ease and certainty such as 
one rarely sees exhibited by any save the 
great masters of fiction. It must be owned 
that the buok is vastly long—indeed, vastly 
too long—that its structural weakness con- 
stantly obtrudes itself; that dialect is in 

much over-used, but the discriminat- 
reader of important fiction will forgive 





Had Miss Watts 
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all of these grave defects in grateful recog- 
nition of the charm, insight, and power 
exhibited in almost every chapter. One 
rises from the reading of “Nathan Burke” 
with the conviction of having made acquaint- 
ance once and forever with the American 
people as they were in the Ohio valley and 
in the regions south of it, from sixty to 
seventy years ago, and with the further con- 
viction that an equivalent feat has not been 
accomplished for any other part of this 
land by any predecessor or any contem- 
porary of the author. 


FRANKLIN WINSLOW KANE. By 
Anne Dovcias Sepewick (Mrs. Bast 
pe Séirncourt), AutHor or “A Foun- 
Tain Seatep,” “Amaspet CHANNICE,” 
“Tue Conrounptne or Camatia,” “Tue 
Rescuz,” “Tue Suavow or Lirs,” etc. 
Tus Century Company, $1.50. 


Mrs. de Sélincourt’s new story of con- 
trasts is vastly clever and of detaining in- 
terest, but it might have been called by the 
name of almost any other character quite 
as aptly as by that of Mr. Kane. Two cul- 
tivated, well-bred, earnest and extremely 
conscientious Bostonians, a man and a 
woman, are placed beside two English per- 
sons, a man and a woman, inferior in edu- 
cation to the Americans, and not superior 
to them in natural refinement, indeed, if 
anything decidedly inferior, without ear- 
nestness or purpose in life, but infinitely 
more attractive than the good Americans 
by reason of jal charm and natural 
vividness of personality. The Americans 
are awake to a hundred things about which 
their English acquaintances.do not in the 
least care, they can talk upon many topics 
upon which the other two are compelled by 
mere ignorance to be silent, yet all the 
time the Americans are far less interesting 
and charming than the others. In other 
words, the Americans, preoccupied with 
the relentless pursuit of culture and de- 
voted to intellectual ideals, have never had 
time to be just themselves and to acquire 
the socia] charm that characterizes the well 
bred of the Old World, with whom social 
life has been always a main preoccupation. 
A certain brutal directness and frankness 
also differentiates the English couple from 
their American friends. It is impossible to 
withhold moral approval from the Amer- 
icans, but it is equally impossible to think 
of them as desirable acquaintances. As a 
Study in contrasts the book is a triumph 
more than worthy of Mr. Henry James. 

There is another side to the book that 
must commend itself to the reader as man- 
aged with consummate tact and insight, the 
love affairs. These are as complicated as 
such things often get even in fiction, but 
they are full of interest, and it would be 
hard to deny them the grace of truth. 
They are also made to bring out finally the 
best in both sets of contrasted characters. 
Every reader will follow the mildly 
troubled course of these love affairs with 
unflagging interest and constant humorous 
enjoyment. Certainly “Franklin Winslow 
Kane” is not the kind of book that Robert 
Louis Stevenson cried out for in a famous 
letter to one of his literary friends, but as 
a piece of delicately wrought character 
study and a contrast of national types it 
must be ranked as a performance of rare 
skill and insight. 


NEW YORK SOCIETY ON PARADE. By 
Ratpa Putitzer. Wits Ixivusreations 
sy Howarp Caanpiere Cuaeisty. Harrer 
& Brormers; $1.20 wer. 


“For while European society consists of 
a deep mill-pond of assured position with 
a froth of probationary parvenus, New 
York society consists of a whirlpool of 
tentative novices with a sediment of per- 
manent members.” 


York’s smart set make sufficiently divert- 
ing reading, although the unprejudiced out- 
sider may hesitate to believe that the fash- 
ionable social int pore a Nae our chief city 
is quite as sordid, selfish and uncultured 
as Mr. Pulitzer represents it to be. Never- 
theless, the fact that the author dares to 
write over his own name would clearly in- 
dicate that he has the courage of his per- 
sonal convictions. However this may be, 
the little book has been written with pol- 
ished literary art, and within its narrow 
bounds it is undeniably a brilliant essay 
in social satire. 

Mr. Pulitzer has confined his searchlight 

(Continued om page 68.) 
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an embroidery of startling brilliancy 
—its lustre far surpassing silk—you may 
safely surmise that the embroidery ma- 
terial used has been Glossilla. At best 
shops in every color, every shade. 


BERNHARD ULMANN & CO., 107 Grand St., H.Y. 
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The Latest French 
NEGLIGEE 


A particularly charming House 
Gown of pretty all silk messaline. 
The model shown here is in pale 
blue, finished with richly decora- 
tive Persian design in shades of 
rose and blue. It comes also in 
white, old rose, Alice blue, Copen- 
hagen blue, green and mauve, 
dahlia and red messaline with 
dainty blended colorings of Per- 
sian design decorations. It is an 
entirely new French model, never 
shown before. The back of the gar- 
ment is as beautifully attractive as the 
front, displaying the 
very latest effects in $ 1 3.50 
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Insures Ease and Comfort, Supports and Preserves 
the Figure and Permits One to Dress as Usual. 


The lacings, at the back only, contribute 
largely to the comfort of the wearer. 

The superiority of Berthe May's Corset 
is vouched for by physicians, who use it in 
their own family and prescribe it among 
their patients. 
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A Word of Advice to the 


Home Maker from an 
Expert House Decorator 


Under this heading will appear a series of letters containing 


advice on the interior finish, decoration and furnishing of the 
Modern Home. These will be found full of helpful and 
practical suggestions. 

Any questions pertaining to the above addressed to Mar yon 
Greenleaf, Consulting Decorator for Murphy Varnish Com- 
pany, will receive prompt attention. 


LETTER No. 1 


The Finish for a Colonial Interior 
Pure or Modified 


Where the exterior design of the house is characteristic and 
the floor plan good, it remains for the finish selected for standing 
woodwork and floors to insure a beautiful setting for the furniture, 
or to spoil beyond hope an attractive interior. 

The amateur house builder often does not realize the supreme 
importance of choosing the right finish for the wood trim of a room. 

For the interior of a Colonial house Murphy Varnish Com- 
pany Ivory White Enamel together with their mahogany stain 
for doors and hand rail of banister is advised. 

The floors should be stained to the desired tone and finished with 
Murphy Varnish Company Transparent Floor Varnish, the last 
coat to be rubbed. This finish is durable, requires no polishing, 
and is easy to apply, eerie Se fe beauty of a waxed floor with 
none of its objectionable 

Flag hopsnat: nario op cc a 
cide (as you will on seeing them) to become a customer of the 

y you are entitled to the full service of the Department 
of Decoration which includes suggestions and samples of wall 
covering and drapery materials, cuts of fixtures, furniture and rugs. 
And this scheme Sei Gecapude Galen oie Beas to fit your plans. 


ADDRESS DEPARTMENT OF DECORATION 


Murphy Varnish Company 
Baw 345 Fifth Avenue New York 
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WHAT THEY READ 


(Continued from page 66.) 


glimpses of the socially elect on parade to 
The Dinner, The Opera and The Dance. 
We are told that the attitude of men and 
women towards each other “is very much 
like their attitude towards the chauds froids 
and the galentines which are set before 
them—familiarity with externals tempered 
by ignorance of contents.” 

In the opera boxes the men “are ranged 
behind the women by chance, by choice or 
by adversity.” The host at a fashion- 
able dinner “typifies the victory of massage 
over matter.” The host is apt to be “high- 
ly starched and stupid, with a well-valeted 
body and an untended mind.” The func- 
tion itself usually takes place in one of 
“the palatial plagiarisms which make Fifth 
Avenue the architectural museum of the 
world.” 

Personally we incline to believe that this 
monograph on New York society is too 
continuously mordant to be really effective. 

The occasional injection of playful humor 
and a few kindly words inspired by a spirit 
of Christian charity for the weaknesses of 
our socially struggling plutocracy would 
have afforded a welcome relief and ren- 
dered the book as a whole more convinc- 
ing. 


A MESSAGE TO THE WELL, AND 
OTHER ESSAYS ON THE ART OF 
HEALTH. By Horatio W. Dnresser, 
AutHor or “Tue Power or Sitence,” 
“A Puysictan to tue Sout,” erc. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons; $1.50 





This new volume of Dr. Dresser’s be- 
longs to the so-called “Inner Life Series,” 
a phrase savoring a little of cant, though 
the author’s writings here and elsewhere 
have no such taint. One might reasonably 
cavil at the blanket title of the volume, 
since it hardly serves to give true unity to 
the somewhat widely varied contents, for 
part of the book consists of letters ad- 
dressed not to the well, but to persons who 
sought advice of Dr. Dresser because they 
thought themselves in some sort ill. There 
are besides interesting and valuable essays 
upon subiects related in various ways to 
the subject of mental healing, or perhaps 
one should say more properly faith cure, to 
both of which the author might possibly 
object. One essay of great interest and 
significance is upon “P. P. Quimby’s Point 
of View.” Mr. Quimby was the early per- 
ceptor of Mrs. Eddy, though she claims 
originality for her doctrines in their final 
development. Dr. Dresser is highly sym- 
pathetic with Quimby. “Spiritual Healing 
Restated” is an extremely valuable essay 
setting forth Dr. Dresser’s own notions 
upon the subject. He further elaborates 
his doctrines in “The Victorious Attitude,” 
an essay of great moderation, and one that 
should be helpful to persons of widely dif- 
ferent problems and varied beliefs. 

This book is written with great charm 
and clearness of style, with charity, modera- 
tion, and intellectual tolerance. Much of it 
is reasoned with great closeness. Of course 
Dr. Dresser’s faith in a divinely ordered 
universe, and in the possibility of putting 
the human soul into close relations with 
the Divine Administrator of the universe 
is based upon an assumption in part tran- 
scending reason. To those who can accept 
such faith the book should be of the high- 
est value, and it can hardly prove a stum- 
bling block to those who deny or are un- 
able to accept fully the initial assumption. 


THE RIGHT STUFF. By Ian Hay. Bos- 
ton amp New York: Hovcnuton. Mir- 
Fiin Company, $1.20 NET. 


Scotland has conferred many blessings 
upon this country, and among recert con- 
tributions of the sort have been a few 
books of characteristic mingled humor and 
pathos, not the least worthy of these being 
this little story of Mr. Hay’s. Scotch it is 
to the very heart; so much so, indeed, that 
the author makes a partial apology in a 
preface to his American readers, but we 
think pity of those who shall stammer at 
the very slight difficulties of Mr. Hay’s 
occasional dialect. The story opens de- 
liciously with a raw farmer lad’s coming up 
for university examinations at Edinburgh, 
and goes on from the first without any 
flagging in the sly, dry Scotch humor, work- 
ing up to fine passion midway and a mov- 
ing pathos at the end. The Scotch hero is 
a genuine creation, but the English folk 
are also excellent, both men and women, 
and, more difficult still, even the children 
down to the little girl of six. Some of the 


hunting and fishing technique may be diffi- 
cult for the uninitiated, but even here 
there is the ever-present mitigating humor, 
and the political matter is good, though 
now and then it palls just a trifle. The 
Twins are delicious, and Kitty, the wife, 
is as sweet an English woman as a Scotch- 
man has undertaken to paint in many a 
day. Something in Mr. Hay’s modest 
preface creates the suspicion that he had 
once thought it hardly worth while to pub- 
lish his book in America, and we can only 
hope that many thousands of grateful read- 
ers on this side of the water may prove to 
him how narrowly he escaped doing us a 
cruel injustice, even though his American 
girl is absurd. 


THE EVOLUTION OF WORLDS. | By 
Percivat Lower, A.B., LL.D., AurHor 
or Mars anp Irs Canacs, Mars aS THE 
Asope or Lire, Erc.; Director or tue 
Osservatory aT FLacstarr, ARIZONA; 
Non-Restpent Proressor or Astronomy 
aT THE Massacuusetts Instirute oF 
Tecunotocy, Erc. Itiusrratev. Tue 
Macmittam CoMPANY. $2.50 NET. 


Professor Lowell’s brilliant and fascinat- 
ing book, made up of his recent lectures 
delivered at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, inclines one to revise a fa- 
mous exclamation and make it “The de- 
vout astronomer is mad!” Certainly noth- 
ing in Professor Lowell's entertaining 
pages tends to encourage a belief in a 
divinely ordered universe, for our earth 
and its fellow satellites of the sun are 
pictured as one of many such, originating 
in the last analysis no one knows how or 
why, and inevitably tending toward a de- 
struction and reorganization which must 
mean for all sentient beings, some time in 
the remote future, a wholesale sudden de- 
struction, probably preceded by a long 
period of vain struggle for life in the 
midst of a dying system. All this need 
give nobody personal concern for perhaps 
countless ages, though Professor Lowell 
does seem to hold out for us the unal- 
luring, if extremely remote, possibility that 
we and ours may end almost any time by 
some cosmic accident. As a matter of fact 
he closes the highly sensational first lec- 
ture of the book with the assurance that 
nothing is now visible in the universe to 
indicate that this sudden doom can be 
regarded as a thing to be feared by even 
our great-great-grandchildren. Neverthe- 
less, the final message of the heavens, as 
interpreted by this most entertaining of 
astronomers, is naught but despair. A 
physicist, recently deceased, expressed the 
hope in his latest published work that the 
wretched remnant of the human race in 
the final glacial period that he foresaw 
would have the dignity to perish without 
a nasty struggle, and with some sign of 
philosophic calm in the presence of the 
inevitable. Professor Lowell is too busy 
with the physical aspects of his problem 
to make excursions of this sort. He 
merely assures us with humorous cheer 
that the worst is yet to come. 

Scientifically, Professor Lowell is no 
doubt in large measure sound, and he is 
amazingly interesting. His humor, how- 
ever, though occasionally happy, is oftener 
a trifle out of place. His style is charm 
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ing, and only such a style could 
discussions such as his to the popular 
mind. There is really very little of this 
book beyond the comprehension of one al- 
together unlearned in astronomy, and for 
genuine interest it far surpasses most stuff 
nowadays served up as fiction. One con- 
sideration Professor Lowell seems to leave 
out of account, doubtless because he is too 
much preoccupied with the strictly scien- 
tific aspect of his work; that consideration 
is that some of his most momentous con- 
clusions are the outcome of reasoning from 
facts vastly more numerous indeed than 
were known to the astronomers of three 
centuries ago, but perhaps vastly less nu- 
merous than will be known to the as- 
tronomers of three centuries hence. 
Reasoners upon the facts of science seem 
to forget that the ablest men have reas- 
oned well in all historic ages that logic is 
always the same, and the errors with which 
the conclusions of the wise have always 
bristled have sprung ‘ess from bad reason- 
ing than from imperfect acquaintance with 
the facts. Is it possible that Dr. Lowell’s 
book will appear as absurd in some of its 
conclusions to his successors of the year 
2210, as Ptolemaic deductions now appear 
to him? And, by the way, are there not 
reputable astronomers who believe that 
some of Professor Lowell’s own observed 
facts of the heavenly bodies are to be 
found not in the skies themselves, but pos- 
sibly in the defects of his lenses? 
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RECENT FICTION 


OUTLEDGE RIDES ALONE” 
(J. 3B. Lippincott Company, 
$1.50), by Will Levington Com- 
fort, is a novel with the unusual 
setting of Oriental warfare. Mr. Com- 
fort’s hero is an American war correspon- 
dent who hates war and loves not the rule 
of Great Britain in India or elsewhere. He 
also incidentally falls in love with the beau- 
tiful daughter of his friend, an Irish war 
correspondent, who carries hatred of Eng- 
land to the verge of insanity. Mr. Comfort 
takes his readers through a rapid succes- 
sion of military adventures, and endeavors 
to convey the spirit of the war correspon- 
dents of many lands. In this he is theat- 
rical rather than dramatically truthful, ‘and 
throughout the book the style is marked by 
labored effort. Routledge is represented as 
master of an imaginatively picturesque and 
thrilling style, which the reader might have 
taken on trust if Mr. Comfort had not 
made the mistake of attempting to repro- 
duce actual examples of his hero's per- 
formances with the pen. 


“Real Letters by a Real Girl” (C. M. 
Clark Publishing Company, Boston), is a 
sheaf of correspondence (“lovingly dedi- 
cated to Bessie, the unfortunate victim of 
the following inky spasms’’) purported to be 
the work of a United States army officer’s 
young wife, who accompanied her husband 
from New York to the Philippines on an 
army transport, and finally returned home 
by a circuitous route through various for- 
eign lands. If anyone has the patience to 
read these crude and slangy epistolary 
effusions he or she will at least have a 
heart full of sympathy for poor “Bessie.” 





Edward Marshall’s “The Writing on the 
Wall” (G. W. Dillingham Company, $1.50) 
is put into novel form from the drama of 
that name by William J. Hurlbut. The 
chief theme is the evil of the tenement- 
house system in New York, for which ome 
of the wealthiest church corporations in this 
country is declared to be largely respon- 
sible. The story, like the play, is sensa- 
tional, extreme in statement and unpleas- 
ant, although it undoubtedly contains a 
sediment of truth. Mr. Marshall is quali- 
fied to speak with some degree of authority, 
since at one time he was secretary of the 
State Tenement House Commission. 


Will Payne’s ““the Losing Game” (G. N. 
Dillingham Company) is the tale of the in- 
side workings of bucketshop finance. The 
hero is a wire-tapping telegraph operator 
who, with the aid of his exceedingly clever 
wife—a one-time stenographer—manages to 
acquire a fortune and elude the police at 
the same time. John made his first mis- 
take when he fell a victim to the charms of 
a young woman named Eileen. Thence- 
forth ill luck began to dog the footsteps of 
this over-ambitions youth, until one day he 
found himself as poor as when he started. 
The book rather graphically sets forth the 
technique of bucket-shop operations; as a 
story it scarcely merits serious considera- 
tion. 


ON THE BOOKSHELVES 


LIFTON JOHNSON writes and 
illustrates the latest volume in 
the Picturesque River Series of 
the Macmillans, entitled “The 

Picturesque St. Lawrence.” As in most 
volumes of the series, the method here is 
both historic and descriptive. Of course the 
story of the St. Lawrence is one of fascinat- 
ing interest, and Mr. Johnson has sufficient- 
ly indicated the more important features of 
a history running back now about four 
centuries. Few of Mr. Johnson’s readers 
are likely to have any adequate notion of 
the size and beauty of the great river. It 
must be remembered that the St. Lawrence 
carries an even larger volume of water than 
the Mississippi, and that its commerce is 
vast and destined, in spite of a hostile win- 
ter climate, to be vaster. There are few 
lovelier areas of cultivated land than the 
immediate valley of the river, and the noble 
expanse of the stream at Montreal is enough 


“to delight the eye of every one that is sen- 


sitive to the charm of a great navigable 
stream. Mr. Johnson’s illustrations are 
good, but they are nowhere quite adequate 
to convey the beauty and majesty of the 
river, One of his best pictures shows a 


famous public square of Montreal under 


charming atmospheric conditions. The pic- 
tures of Quebec are a little disappointing, 
but it is extremely difficult to convey by 
illustration the character of that extraor- 
i city. The author might 
have done much, however, had be taken 


half a dozen photographic views in the less 
frequented little streets of the hill-town. 

Johnson Briscoe is the “historian,” as he 
calls himself, of the volume entitled “The 
Actors’ Birthday Book” (Moffat, Yard & 
Co., New York; $2 net), a compilation of 
nearly 300 closely printed and rather large 
pages, interspersed with many illustrations. 
The compiler has given brief but extremely 
comprehensive biographical sketches of 
about 350 actors, managers, and play- 
wrights, all but a few of them now living. 
Mr. Briscoe is a friendly but not a ful- 
some historian, and there is in his book a 
vast amount of useful information touching 
many persons, some of whom are too little 
known to have found their way into any 
current biographical dictionary. The book 
should be useful as a work of reference for 
those who need to learn something of stage 
folk little known to fame as well as those 
of wider reputation, but we suspect its 
chief sale will be to the biographized and 
their friends. Some of the portrait photo- 
graphs are good, but it is impossible to 
praise the taste with which the matter has 
been typographically presented. As the title 
indicates, the pages of the volume are 
dated, and the account of each person 
biographized appears under the date of the 
person’s birth. 


Elizabeth Lee in her book, “Talks on 
Successful Gowning,” cleverly handles a 
most difficult subject—that of correct gown- 
ing. The opening chapters are devoted to 
descriptions of the various types—pro- 
nounced blonde and brunette—as well as 
the intermediate ones, and suggestions are 
given as to what colors, etc., are most be- 
coming to each type. Excellent advice is 
offered to the too slender woman, and to 
the over-stout one as well, other chapters 
being devoted to such subjects as the com- 
bination of colors; the purchasing of hats— 
of corsets and of furs; the wearing of 
jewels. The chapters on mourning and 
wedding dress etiquette are useful, as they 
go into the details of many intricate and 
puzzling points. Nearly all women can 
profit by this volume, which, for one thing, 
is useful as a reference book and for an- 
other, it helps us to see ourselves as others 
see us. A supreme service is that it is a 
trustworthy guide to fit dressing upon all 
occasions—thus preventing grave errors of 
costume. 


An extremely compact little book is “The 
Garden Primer” (Philadelphia: McBride, 
Winston & Co.), by Grace Tabor and 
Gardner Teall. The joint authors under- 
take to tell in less than 125 pages how to 
cultivate a kitchen garden and to plant and 
maintain the home grounds. Many prac- 
tically useful illustrations help out the text, 
and rather elaborate planting tables at the 
end undertake to show the amateur at a 
glance what and when and how to plant. 
We cannot help suspecting that the attempt 
to make such tables applicable to all parts 
of a land so vast as ours must necessarily 
be futile. The tables, we are assured, how- 
ever, have been prepared with great care, 
and perhaps with proper allowances for dif- 
ferences in latitude, elevation, soil and 
climate, they can be pretty widely used. 
They are the fullest that we have seen in 
so smal] a volume. 


Lorinda Munson Bryant, author of ‘‘Pic- 
tures and Their Painters,” has written 
“What Pictures to See in Europe in One 
Summer” (New York: John Lane Com- 
pany, $1.50), a book of 180 pages with in- 
dex and nearly 140 illustrations. The 
author advises her readers as to the pic- 
tures best worth seeing in Rome, Florence, 
Venice, Milan, Munich, Dresden, Berlin, 
Amsterdam, The Hague, Antwerp, Paris 
and London. She urges the tourist not to 
attempt too much, and not to go abroad 
without suitable intellectual preparation for 
sight-seeing, but recognizing that many 
travelers will disregard this excellent ad- 
vice, she hopes by means of her book to 
minimize the evils of such mistakes. 


With commendable promptness A. C. Me- 
Clurg & Co., of Chicago, have issued a 
biographical sketch of Bjérnstjerne Bjérn- 
son, being a revised and somewhat enlarged 
version of a magazine article written eight 
years ago by William Morton Payne. LL.D., 
upon the occasion of the great Norwegian’s 
attaining the age of seventy. Dr. Payne 
writes with intelligent enthusiasm of Bjérn- 
son, and the little sketch has great interest 
and much charm. A portrait frontispiece 
and a list of works at the end give the 
volume much additional value. The 
may be strongly recommended to those who 
would know more of Bjérnson than mest 
of us know, and as a preparation for an in- 
telligent reading of his books. 
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to any sample. 

For Men: No. 308 in 
black and No. 327 in colors. 
These are brilliant pure silk 
half-hose, perfect in fit, and 
equal to the best imported 
hand-made hose. 

Your dealer will show them to you, 


together with more elaborate effects in stripes 
a 


Guarantee Envelope 
with Every Pair 


protects you against 
defects in matenal 
or’ manufacture. 
Matched mending 
silk is enclosed. 
















1340 East 


Bowls, 


brass. 








The SHOP of ROBERT JAR VIE 


47th Street, Chicago 


The JARVIE CANDLESTICKS 
and handwrought metal pieces make 
ideal wedding or holiday gifts. 


Nut Sets, Smoker 3 Sets. Desk Sets. 


Trays, Flower Holders, Book 


Supports. Jewelry. 


Individual pieces made from special 
designs. 


We work in gold, silver, copper and 


Old silver utilized. 

















327 South Seventh St., 








John S. Bradstreet & Co, 


Established 1876 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF IN- 
TERIOR DECORATIONS, LIGHTING 
FIXTURES AND FURNISHINGS 


An exquisitely refined and beauti- 
ful example of furniture from our 

One of several pieces made 
in the Adam style of satinwood, deco- 
rated by hand with the painting of 
the flowers, garlands, ribbons, etc., 
as perfectly executed as can be found 
among the original examples of this 
dainty period that still remain to be 
admired. 


Minneapolis 























LITERARY CHAT 


N important announcement by D. 
A Appleton & Co. is an American 
Year Book, the first issue of 
which, for the year 1910, will 
appear about February 1, 1911. Such a 
handbook as this promises to be is some- 
thing much needed in the United States. 
There are several such annuals published 
in England and others in France, Germany, 
and every important European country, but 
the nearest approach to anything of the 
kind in this country has usually been the 
newspaper almanacs, some of which are 
useful compilations, but hardly one of 
which is worthy to be named along with 
the best European year books. The new 
annual. will deal with statistics, domestic 
and foreign; politics; governmental admin- 
istration; Federal, state, local and foreign 
economic and social questions; industries 
and occupations, science and engineering, 
religion, education, and the fine arts, chron- 
ology, biography and necrology. A super- 
visory board, with Professor Albert Bush- 
nell Hart at its head, and with a member- 
ship including a long list of scholars, will 
co-operate with the editors and publishers 
in the preparation of the work. Such an 
undertaking deserves the good wishes of all 
who realize the importance of a compend- 
ious book of reference always ready to 
hand with fresh information upon topics 
of moment. 


Color books announced by the Macmillans 
are “The Alps,” by Sir Martin Conway, 
with twenty-three illustrations from photo- 
graphs by L. Edna Walter, which is a 
cheap edition of a book issued in costly 
form some years ago, and “British Floral 
Decorations,” by R. Foster Felton, with 
twelve plates in color and fourteen in black 
and white. 


L. C. Page & Co., of Boston, announce 
“Houseboating on a Colonial Waterway,” 
which is a faithful record of a delightful 
voyage on the James River. The joint 
authors are Frank and Cortelle Hutchins. 
Such a book ought to be a feast for the 
lover of the Old Dominion, and who that 
knows Virginia is not? 


Sturgis & Walton Company, of Philadel- 
phia, will publish in the autumn “The Suf- 
fragette,” being an account of the British 
equal suffrage movement by Mrs. Pank- 
hurst, who recently excited so much inter- 
est as a speaker in this country. The same 
house announces a biography of the late 
King Leopold of Belgium, the most scan- 
dalous monarch of recent times, by Angelo 
S. Rappoport, author of other works deal- 
ing with unsavory royal personages. 


The Cassell Company announce that the 
revised edition of their “Dictionary of Eng- 
lish History,” just off the press, will be with- 
drawn from sale for a time in order that 
some pages be added bringing the work 
down to the accession of George v. The 
same house will shortly issue its “Women 
of All Nations” in a two-volume edition, 
and later in a four-volume subscription edi 
tion. The work has hitherto sold in parts. 


The Reverend Charles F. Dole, a Boston 
clergyman of singular modesty and spirit- 
uality, and at the same time of great moral 
courage and marked intellectual independ- 
ence, will shortly issue through Messrs. 
Small, Maynard & Co. a volume to be en- 
titled “The Coming Religion.” Mr. Dole 
believes that men are more religious than 
they suppose, and are to be more religious 
in the future than they are now or have 
been in the past. 


It is announced by the Lippincotts, of 
Philadelphia, that they will publish in the 
autumn a new novel by Burton E. Steven- 
son, the title of which is not yet made 
known. The same publishers announce the 
eleventh volume of the “Works of Presi- 
dent Buchanan,” edited by Professor John 
Bassett Moore. If quiet old Buchanan 
wrote and said enough to make eleven vol- 
umes, what a task is in store for the future 
editor of Mr. Roosevelt’s works! 


New midsummer publications announced 
by the Harpers are: “Ine Fruit of De- 
sire,” a novel by Virginia Demarest; “The 
Children’s Plutarch,” in two volumes, each 
with an introduction by Mr. Howells, who 
begins to rival Dr. Johnson as a writer of 
prefaces; and two new volumes in the 
Library of Living Thought, one, “Religion 
and Art in Ancient Greece,” by Ernest A. 
Gardner; the other, “The Elements,” by 
Sir William A. Tilden. 


AS SEEN BY HIM 
(Continued from page 12.) 


restful year all around. London was mild- 
ly gay—there is always a certain merry 
resignation after a funeral—especially if it 
be a royal one—because we cry “Long 
live the King!” almost with the same breath 
as we murmur “The King is dead.” There 
does not seem to be any fervent royal 
recognition of the old set that Edward 
used to love. I hear that the Keppels are 
at Versailles, which at best is a melancholy 
retreat, with its monuments all pointing 
to the transitory glory of kings. The 
others are scattered. The Hall Walkers, I 
believe, are at their country place or are 
paying country house visits. The banking 
friends are quiet and not entertaining. 
Consuelo, Duchess of Manchester, passed 
away shortly before the King, and the era 
is now a closed book—a matter of history; 
to be exploited possibly by some Boswell 
or Lady Cadogan, more indiscreet, or a 
Walpole in the future. 


DESTINED TO BE POPULAR 


It is quite the fashion to write one’s 
memoirs and recollections, and I see that 
Frederick Townsend Martin is rushing 


into print. He should be able to tell some 
interesting things, although I hope that in 
his recital he will stick to his life in 


Europe rather than that portion of it spent 
on this side, for the reason that he was 
here in rather a humdrum period. The 
social progress of the Bradley Martins is 
hardly a theme for anyone but a novelist, 
and the Craven-Martin wedding and the 
famous fancy ball are so comparatively re- 
cent that they can be read in every detail 
in the files of the New York newspapers. 

The first entertainments of Mrs. Martin 
after her marriage, in the days of the 
glory of the Marshall Roberts and of lower 
Fifth Avenue, would make better copy. 
But I am sure Martin’s book will be mildly 
kind and filled with good advice and views 
on society and entertaining. He never 
made the stir that the late Ward McAllis- 
ter did, but he arrived at a time when 
New York had outgrown social leadership 
and when the clans were split up into 
numerous parties. However, one may rely 
on Mr. Martin’s good nature, and no doubt 
there will be quite a rush for bis volume, 
and the newspapers will quote pages of it, 
with and without pictures. 


MIDDLE-CLASS SOCIAL ASPIRATIONS 


I am not writing in a complaining mood. 
I find that we are becoming a sane race— 
if I may use this expression—and that we 
are beginning to take our pleasures as they 
should be taken; not too seriously, not as 
matters of duty, and consequently we are 
enjoying ourselves more. We have gone 
beyond the sensitive period and outlived 
the desire to be photographed, paragraphed 
and mentioned—two contrasted states of be- 
ing through which we have passed in these 
last dozen years. We are beginning to 
have a position and to be sure of it. But 
we are not out of the woods—old slang, 
but admissible—we are still menaced by 
discontent—not only that of the lower but 
that of the middle classes as well. To-day 
the latter are most profligate and extrava- 
gant, placing far more stress upon show 
and display and correctness of detail in 
social function than those higher up. To 
be “classy,” according to their vocabulary, 
is the ambition of every shopgirl and clerk, 
and the women succeed in a way in their 
dress, but the men remain sadly deficient 
in manner and attire. It is strange how 
evening clothes, like wine, will bring out 
the truth. These men in their blue or gray 
lounge suits and their straw hats can pass 
muster, but when they insist upon putting 
on the badge of the vulgar—the dinner 
coat with variegated waistcoat and tie—they 
are at once placed in their true light. A 
dinner coat is a garment for elegant negli- 
gence—this is a term which can be under- 
stood, even if it contains a ring of other 
years. Some men look well in everything, 
but others are shown up in just such catch 
garments—even in pajamas. But when ar- 
rayed in the glory of dinner coat and semi- 
informal dress at restaurants and hotels 
and places of amusement, they need no 
word of introduction. “However, even this 
slight concession to the date of i 
clothes for evening wear, is an advance. 
But it is harrowing to return to town and 
see these people at every turn, everywhere, 
from the moment when Broadway flashes 
in its full garish glory of electricity and 
Fifth Avenue sinks into shadow. But, not 
wishing to encroach upon the domain of 
the talented Mr. Wallace Irwin, I will de- 
sist from further description. 
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Don’t Discard Soiled Garments ||} Burnham Coiffures 
Dainty materials, elaborate trimmings and age e* 
intricate workmanship in gowns yield Correct,Elegant,Artistic 
quickly to our methods of perfect cleansing. and so simple any lady may ar- 


range them with ease. 


Mail Order Service Express paid one way 





j ; iy We use only the softest, prettiest 
We have installed — facilities for our mail- hair obtainable, and we match 





order patronage. mpt service will be facil- samples perfectly in texture as psi oi 

itated if out-of-town orders are sent direct to well asin color. This is an art Tye BouFFANT CoIF 

main office and factory. with us. 

Brooklyn branch offices New York Offices A lady possessing one of our triple switches and a 
: 620 Fulton St. 2623 Broadway few feather curls can arrange any coiffure. WE 

{229 Fulton St. 692 Madison Ave. EXPLAIN WITH PURCHASE. 

1096 Flatbush Ave. 140 West 116th S 

464 Pedicad egg m1 B gs to 4 P We do not COPY FASHIONS from foreign mag- 

azines. We pose our own models and ADAPT the 
MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY fashions to our AMERICAN TYPE of women. 
156-158 Berry St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Send for Fashton Supplement 
and Art Catalog. 


E. BURNHAM 


70 and 72 State Street, Dept. 709 
Chicago, III. 


MRS.ADAIR’S 


Ganesh Preparations and Treatments 


The Survival of the Fittest 























The merit and tried rie h and all of 
Mrs. Adair’s original GANE! Toilet "Preparations 
and Facial Treatments first ocaia them into public 


favor and has kept them firmly established sol ever 
since. Wherever the “best” 2 Cee ee oe 
known and ge = ee the world over. In the past 
10 years their iency has been responsible for Ge 
opening of branches in the world’s x 
centers—London, Paris, New York, Ma 


IT IS WELL TO REMEMBER that the success 
Mrs, Adair's preparations and treatments have 
tracted many > Their concoctions are with- 


ead 





out the true merit of “Ganesh” Preparations, The 
enuine Ganesh Preparations con only be obtained at 
rs. Adair’s address which follows. 

Chin Strap re- Ganesh Diabie Tonic, $5, 
moves double chin, restores lost con- $2, 760. a splendid wash for face; 
tours, takes away the line from nose closes the pores, —_— ens and 
to chin, $s. Double straps, to pre- whitens skin; good for loose skins; 
vent snoring, $6.50. removes puffiness under eyes. 


smooth. emov 
sunburn and freckles. 


A New “Bleach” $2.50 a ae | 
most effective for the ‘Repoval 
freckles or brown spots. 


and Socios, Face \Gouree Vibro Treat- 
$2.5 f 6 Treatments 

r Ponatist Bo : Write for it. Con- 
have prompt attention. Pal directions for Home 


Send for Mrs. Adair’s book, “How to Retain and Restore the Youth- 
ful Beauty of Face and Form,” postpaid, receipt of as cents, 


fect complexion. | led and its trans- 
rency 
gee ll a gel A of its purity. . t5c.. in stamps for 


) PERD. BEM Cologne o R, Germany 
4 MULHENS & KROPPP, 298 Broadway,JNew York 


¥ Thc ley, snd, Ml ade MRS. ADAIR, 21 W. 38th St., New York 


"PHONE 3475 MURRAY HILL 
92 New Bond St., London, W.; 5 Rue Cambon, Paris; 
Branch in Madrid. 
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Nothing like it ever made in this or any 
other country 


Something entirely new. The most unigue 
and stylish underwear ever made. In qualitv. 
fit and finish “Gauzrib” is “the newest of the 
new” in lingerie. 

“Gauzrib” is exclusive. It is unlike any 
other underwear, anywhere at any price. We 
are originators of both machines and fabric, and 
we know. It is finer, softer and more delight 
fully glove-fitting than any other. And it is 
durable. You can launder it again and again 

“Gauzrib” is just 
full of elasticity. It 
is the finest, smooth- 
est, silkiest underwear 
fabric ever made. The 
undervest here illus 
trated—a size five— 
fitting a 36 bust, will 
stretch to nearly so inches 
and yet so fine, sheer, and 
filmy is it that you can pass it 
through your finger ring. 


HAND-MADE LACE FINISH 


Real hand-crocheted lace, every stitch of 
it—costing in itself more than you y for 
the average undervest. There is nothing like 
“Gauzrib” anywhere. 
PRICE: $2 Per Garment, Prepaid 


Booklet and Sample Fabric on request. 


COOPER MFG. CO. 
Dept. “D” Bennington Vt. 


Sole manufacturers of “Gausrib’ and of 


the Famous Cooper's Spring Needle undcr 
wear for men. 
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Flower Drops is the aristocrat of perfumes. The concen- 
trated fragrance of a thousand blossoms in every drop. 
Five times the strength of other perfumes. The ideal gift. 

FIVE ODORS: Lily of the Valley, Violet, Rose, Crab-apple and Orange 


on0'§1.50 A BOTTLE AT DEALERS OR BY MAIL 


Send check, stamps or currency. Money refunded if not the most exquisite 
and longest lasting perfume you ever used. i 


SEND 20 CENT. in stamps or in silver 
(mentioning name of 
your druggist) for miniature bottle with long glass stopper. 


PAUL RIEGER, 200 First Street, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Exact size of bottle 
Lasts for months 








CLUB COCKTAILS Are the 
most delightful of stimulants al- 
ways. There is no drink so de- 
licious, so gently stimulating after 
an exhausting day’s shopping, a 
long motor run or strenuous 
hours on the courts or links. 
And, there’s no fuss about 
CLUB COCKTAILS either. 
Simply strain through cracked 
ice and serve. 

Measure mixed to exact 
proportions. 

Ma (gin base) and Manhattan 


) the most popu- 
eS Ask your dealer for them. 

















G. F. HEUBLEIN ; 
Hartford New York he 
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VOGUE’S 
FORECAST 
of 
AUTUMN 


FASHIONS 


LL that Paris has to offer in the first 

showing of her carefully guarded 

fashion secrets will be presented in the 
next issue of Vogue. 


Wil the waning of summer all the 
smart French world gathers at 
Trouville, where on the gay little Rue 
de Paris of a morning, or later at the 
races and dining at the Casino may be 
seen the fashionable mondaines of the 
great French world in the gowning that 
sets the seal of authority on the modes 
of autumn. 


Just which one of the many new 
movements launched each year by 
the famous designers is likely to become 
the established mode of the winter will 
be set forth in the next letter from our 
correspondent at Trouville. 


. I ‘HE next number of Vogue will also 
illustrate whatever is new, distinct- 
ive and uncommon in the ready-to-wear 


gowns, blouses and accessories displayed 
y the shops of New York. 


N short, the Autumn Forecast number 

of Vogue will be largely given over 

to an extensive presentation of the modes 

of the coming season gathered within a 

fortnight of their publication from the 

most exclusive fashion centers of the 
world. 


DATED SEPTEMBER 15th 
ON SALE SEPTEMBER (i12th 
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The story of ‘‘The House of Mirth’’ 


has been repeated many times in American society. 


MAY a woman, obliged for various reasons to earn 

part of her own living, has discovered that the 
opportunities open to women of refinement and position 
are amazingly few. Almost every available occupation 
carries with it a loss of standing and dignity. 


O N the other hand, Vogue is now in a position to 
offer our readers a chance to earn some extra 
money quickly and easily. Furthermore, this work car- 
ries with it no loss of position. It can be done without 
interfering in the least with one’s regular pursuits. 


IF any woman of your acquaintance would appreciate 

such an opportunity to earn some money of her own, 
you would confer a favor by asking her to communicate 
with the Editor of Vogue. Or if you prefer, you could 
send her name direct to the Editor, and we would be very 
glad, at your recommendation, to lay the details of our 
plan before your friend. Of course, we should not men- 
tion your name without permission. 


"THE advisability of an early reply will be evident upon 
receipt of our letter of particulars. Please address: 


The Editor of Vogue 


443 Fourth Ave., New York 























ILA 





A pure, refreshing, antiseptic cream preparation for application 
to arm-pits, feet-—anywhere. Does not clog pores, like powders ; 
pleasant and harmless. Drug or dept. stores, or by mail, 25c. 


SAMPLE FREE @2" 
THE S. R. FEIL CO., 5904 Central Avense, Cleveland, O. 





A VERY CHIC 
NEGLIGEE 


The accompanying illustra- 
tion shows it made up in soft 
all wool French Albatross, of 
white, most effectively embroid- 
ered in pink, with pink silk tas- 
sels to match at sleeves and 
back. This exquisite little en- 
tirely hand-made garment 
comes also in the most delicate 
light piuk or blue Albatross, 
charmingly n6a475 


in harmoniz- $14.75 


ing aocthae i 


$928) ia. 

Importer 

PARIS 

AND 

NEW YORK 
2135 Broadway, NEW YORK 
Bet. 74th & 75th Phone 3630 Col. 
The Low Price is the Result of 


Direct Buying, Eliminating the 
Jobbing Importers. 





INSPECTION INVITED, OR SHOP BY POST. Mme. St. Leon gives personal 
attention to all Post Orders, and assures complete satisfaction if choice of selection is 
left to Pp Give measurements, » Aaties color desired, and garment will be forwarded. on 
receipt of or money order. 





















OUR BRAND 


HATS. 
For Elderly Ladies 


Toques 


Our Specialty 

Also Tailored and Touring Hats. Excellent Ma- 
terials, Lightin Weight. Fit Well on the Head. 
Siicittee, Sond us the mama of pour dealer 

and we will give you fall information 










Johnson & Stirgwolt 
46 West 33rd Street, New York 
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CHINESE CURIO COMPAN 
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Cluzelle Bros, ene tse ee 


Telephone 1306-1307 Gramercy 


Coiffure Byzantine 





A novel hair dressing now 
popular in Paris and des- 
tined to find favor with 
smart Americans. Beau- 
tiful, long, wavy tresses, 
a curled chignon and pin 
curls combined make this 
a most artistic coiffure. 


WE CALL PARTICULAR 
ATTENTION TO OUR 





Exquisite Shades of Gray and White Hair 





Récamier Curls, Venetian Torsades, 
Diana Chignons, Transformations, 
Pompadours, Puffs, Pin Curls, etc. 


ONDULATION MARCEL, SHAMPOOING, 
MANICURING, HAIR COLORING, FACIAL 
and SCALP MASSAGE, By Expert Operators 


Our Illustrated Booklet sent upon request. 
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Sachets de’ Toilette 
du Dr. Dys 


NE of the leading Parisian papers 

published some time 
La able article on 
beauty by la Baronne de la Marfée;-in 
which she says, speaking of the cele- 
brated Dr. Dys: 

“What I admire in our 
clever Parisian dermatologist, 
is his sincere love for his art. 
All his time and energy are 
devoted to the composition of 
pecraeg iy. preparations: it is his 

hobby as locksmithing was that of 
Louis XVI. Born to good fortune, he 
works incessantly. He is indefatigable, 
going to every corner of the world. 
ndia and Egypt have witnessed his 
untiring researches among their 
rich flora. A flower newly discov- | 
ered, a new vegetable, is at once sent 
to Darsy for experiment.” 

Chemistry with all its powers has been unable to Sogioee the 
secrets of Dr. Dys’ SACHETS DE TOILETTE, and BANDE- 
LETTES. This much, however, science can testify to, that 
oe are absolutely harmless and contain no ingredients which 

could in any manner injure the most delicate epiderm. 

Notice the number of women who follow Dr. Dys’ treatment; 
naturally they do not boast of it, but are ef not always fresh 
and youthful? If I could only name one of the most prominent 
Queens in the world, who, for over twenty years, has un- 
interruptedly employed Dr. Dys’ Sachets de Toilette. She ap- 
pears to-day as young as her daughters, who like their mother, 
will always retain their youth, as each one of them employs the 
Sachets de Jeunesse, and the Sachets de Beauté. 

Darsy, who is Dr. Dys’ friend as well as the preparer of all 
his inventions, has a chermet, lace in PARIS and an equally 
attractive ap in NEW YO k where all Dr. Dys’ prepara- 
tions can be had and where free advice for skin treatment is 
given to anybody who calls or writes. 


V.Darsy,4 West 40th St., Dept.V, New York 
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VOGUE 
PATTERN 
DEPARTMENT 





No. 1586 





No. 1619 








The Stainless Glue 





“Burbyotte”’ 


A Glue of great benefit to hat manufacturers and milliners, 
as it sticks the most delicate fabric with absolutely no injury to 
its texture or color. It will stick material to any curved form 
or shape instead of sewing, and is invaluable when used for 


turned over edging. 


Guaranteea Not to Stain or Verinkle 


SOLD AT RETAIL ONLY IN QUART CANS 
FOR $1.50 


Burby, Agents, 534 Fifth Avenue, New York 




















HESE patterns are cut in sizes 34, 36, 38 and 40 inch bust measure, and 
22, 24, 26 and 28 inch belt measure. Price so cents for coat, negligee, 
chemise, drawers or corset cover. 

Cur im Turee Cotors.—Each pattern is cut in three colors, the 
lining in brown, the trimmings in green and all other parts in straw-colored tissue. 
These advantages will instantly be appreciated by anyone who has ever wrestled 
with the ordinary cheap pattern and incomprehensible instructions. 


CUT TO ORDER PATTERNS 


For those who desire an individual touch in their gowns, Vogue makes a spe- 
cialty of patterns cut to order from original i or from sketches in 
Vogue or elsewhere. Our charges for this class of patterns are relatively low. 

Patterns in belt measures from 20 to jo inches, without foundation, $2.50; 
with foundation, $3.00. 

Boptces anp SHort Jackets, in bust measures from 32 to 46, without sleeve, 
$1.50; with sleeve, $2.00. 

Parncess Gowns, in bust measures from 32 to 46, with sleeves, $4.00. 

Hater Lencru anp Lone Coats, in bust measures from 32 to 46, $3.00. 

Curpren’s Crormes (up to 15 years). Full suit cut by age sizes, $2.50; any 
part of suit, $1.00. ’ 

Norz.—We will send a full set of waist linings and sleeves, in seven sizes, 
from 22 to 44 bust, cut in heavy paper, for $3.00; or in cardboard for $7.00. 




















